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INTRODUCTION. 



MINUTES 



Of Sederunt of a General Meeting of the S/tare-fiolders 
designing to form a Joint-Stock Company , united for 
the purpose oj writing and publishing the class of works 
called the Waverley Novels^ held in, the Waterloo Taver n 
Regent^ s Bridge^ Edinbturghy \st JunCy 1825. 



[Tu£ reader must have reiQftrked, that llie various Ciruioris 
of the i3f6cedi«ff«^^-**»»« «««*^»n5 were given in the public 
papers with rather more than usual inaccuracy. The cause of 
this was no ill-timed delicacy on the part of the gentlemen of 
the press to assert their pnvilege of universal presence where- 
ever a few are met togetlier, and to commit to the public prints 
■whatever may then and there pass of the most private nature. 
But very unusual and arbitrary methods were resorted to on 
the present o^yion to prevent the reporters using a right 
which is geii^^^ conceded to them by almost all meetings^ 
'Whether of tHPntical or eommercial description. Our own 
reporter indeeuwas bold enough to secrete himself under tlie 
secretary's table, and was not discovered till the meeting was 
well hig,h 6ver. We are sorry to say, he suffered much in 
person from fists and toes, and two or three pnncipal pages 
were torn out of hi^ note-book, which occasions hid report to 
break off abruptly. We can not but consider this behaviour as 
more particularly illiberal on the part of men who are them- 
selves a kind of gentlemen of the press; and, considering the 
annoying freq^uency of tlieir publications, even of the periodical 
press; and they ought to consider themselves as fortunate that 
the misused reporter has sought no other vengeance than from 
the tone of acidity with which he has seasoned his account of 
their ^TOcee^\ng%, ^Edinburgh Newspaper, 1 



A Mi^ETmo of the gentlemen and others interested 
in the celebrated publications called lV«, W-v^^xVt^ 



:.:^ 
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ir INTRODWOTION, 

Novels, having been called hj public advertisementyi 
the same was respectably attended by various literary 
chara:ters of eminence. And it beiitg^ io the first 
place understood that individuals were^to be deno- 
minated by the names assigned to tltem in th« pub- 
lications in question, Eidolon was unanimously called 
to the chair, and Jonathan Old buck, Esq. of Monk- 
barn«, was requested to act as secretary. 

The Preses then addressed the meeting to the fol- 
lowing purpose;— 

"Gentlemen, 

" I n^ed scarce remind yon, that we have a Joint 
interest in the valuable property which has accumu- 
lated under our common labours. While the public 
have been idly engaged in ascribing to one individual 
or another the immense mass of various matter which 
the labours of many had accumulated, you, gentle- 
men, well know, that every ^lerson in this numerous 
assembly has had his share, Defore nun, in tWe konoue* 
and proiks of our common success. It is indeed to 
me a mystery how the sharp-<sighted .could suppose 
so huge a mass of sense and nonsense, jest and ear- 
nest, humerous and pathetic, good, bad, and indiffer- 
<!nt, amounting to scores of volumes, could be the 
work of one hand, wh^n we know the ^^dne so well 
laid down by the immortal Adam Sn^mPoucerning 
the division of labour. Were those who entertained 
an opinion so strange, not wise enough to know that 
it requires twenty pair ot hands to niake a thing so 
trifling as a pin— twenty couple of dogs to kill an 
animal so insignificant as, a fox?*'— 

"Hout, man!'* said a stout countryman, "I have a 
grew-bilch at hame will worry the best tod in Poina- 
ragaires, before ye could say Dumpling." > 

" Who is that person?" said the Preses, with some 
warmth as it appeared to us» 

** A son of Dandle Dinmont's," answered the un- 
abashed rustic. "God, ye may mind him,. 1 .thirik!-— -. 
ane of the best in your aught, I reckon. And, ye sf»e,^fl 
I am come into the farm, and may be someU^ing mair, 1| 
and a wheen sharea in this buik-trade of yours." 
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*♦ WeJI, well," replied the Prcses, <* peace, I pray 
thee, j>eace.— ^Gentlemen, when th«s interrupted, I 
w^s on the point of introducing the busii^ess of this 
meetings which, as is known to most of you, is the 
discussion of a proposition now on your table, which 
I myself had the honour to suggest at last meeting, 
natnely, that we do apply to the Legislature for an 
Act of i^arJiament in ordinary, to associate us into a 
corpoimte body ,^nd give us a persona standi in judicio^ 
with full power to prosecute and bring to conviction 
all encroacher^ upon our exclusive privilege,, in the 
manner therein to be made and provided. In a letter 
from the ingenious Mr. Dousterswivel which 1 have 
received r»"* , 

Oldbuck, warmly — ♦♦ I object to that fellow's name 
being mentioned; he i« a common swindler." 

^* For shame! Mr. OldBuck," said the Preses, "to 
u^e such terms respecting the ingenious inventor of 
^ the great patent machine erected at Groningen, where 
they put in raw hemp at one end, and take out ruffled 
shirts ^t the other, without aid of hackle or rippling- 
comb, loom, shuttle, or weaver, scissors, needle, or 
seamstress. He is just completing it, by addition of 
a piece of machinery to perforce the work of the 
laundress; but when it was exhibited before his 
honour the burgomaster, it had the inconvenience of 
heating the smoothing-irons red hot; excepting which, 
the experiment was entirely satisfactory* He will 
become- as rich as a* Jew.'* 

^ Well," added Mr. Oldbuck, <nf the scoundrel—** 

** Scoundrel, Mr. Oldbuck," said the Preses, *' is a 
most unseemly expression, and I must call you to 
order. Mr. Dousterswivel is only an eccentric genius." 

** Pretty much the same in the Gre^k," muttered 
Mr. Oldbuck; and then said aloud, '^'and if this ec- 
centric genius ha« work enough in singeing the 
Dutchman's linen, what the devil has he to do here?'* 

** Why, he is of opinion, that at the expense of a 
[ktle mechanism, some part of the labour of com po- 
tion of these novels might be saved by the use of 
'bieatn." 
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There was a murimtl* of disapprobation at this pro« 
posal, and the words, ^ Blown up/' and '^ Bcead tidten 
out of our mouths;" and ^^They might as well con- 
struct a steam parson," were whispered. And it was 
not without repeated calls to order, that the Preaes 
obtained an opportunity of resuming his address. 

" Order!*— Order! Pray, support the chair! Hear, 
hear, hear the chair!" . 

^' Gentlemen, it is to be premised, that this mecha- 
nical operation can only apply to those parts of the 
narrative which are at present coniposed out of com- 
mon-places, siich as the loTe-fspeechea of the hero, 
the description of the heroine's person, the jnoral ob- 
servations of all sorts, and the distribution of happi- 
ness at the conclusion of t^e piece. Mr. Douster^ 
swivel has sent me some drawings, which go far to 
-show, that by placing the Words and phrases techni- 
cally employed on these subjects, in a isort of frame- 
work, like that of the Sage of Laputa, and changing 
them by such a mechanical process as that by which 
weavers of damask alter their patterns, many new and 
happy combinations can not fail to occur, while the 
author, tired of pumping his own brains, may have 
an agreeable relaxation in the use of his fingers." 

** I speak for information, Mr. Preses," said the 

^Rev* Mr. Lawrence Templeton; '^ bu|tt am inclined 

to suppose the late publication of W^Wmor to have 

'been the work of D ousters wivel, by the help of the 

steam-engine." 

" For shame, Mr. Templeton, said the Preses; 
>* there are good things in Walladmor, I assure you, 
had the writer known* any thing about the couiftry in 
which he laid the scene." 

" Or had he had the wit, like some of ourselves, to 
lay the scene in such a remote or distant country that 
nobody should be able to back-speer him," said^Mr. 
Oldbuck. \ 

"Why, as to that," sa^ the Preses, "you must 
consider the thing was got up for the German market,, 
where folks are no better judges of Welsh manneris 
than of Welsh crw." . T 

** I make it my prayer that this be not found the 1 
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fault of our own next venture,!' said Dr. Dryasdust, 
pointing to some books which lay on < the table. '< I 
tear the mannas expressed in that ^ Betrothed' of 
ours, will scarce meet the approbation of the Cyimne- 
rodion$ I eould have wished that L4huyd had. been 
looked into— that Powel had been consulted— -that 
Lewis's History had been quoted, the preliminary 
dissertations particularly, in order to. give due weight 
to the worlu " . 

"Weight?" said Captain Clutterbuck; " by my soul, 
it is heavy enough already. Doctor." 

"Speak to the chair," said the Preses, rather 
peevishly. 

". To the chair, th^n, I say it," said Captain Clutter- 
bttck, " that ^ The Betrothed' is heavy enough, to break 
down the chaip of John of Gaunt, or Cador^Edris 
itself. I must add, however, that, in my poor mind, 
*The Talisman' goes more trippingly off." 

" It is not for me to speak," said the worthy minister 
of St, Rpnan's Weill " but yet I must say, that being 
so long engaged upon the Siege of Ptolemais, my 
work ought to have been ;brought out, humble though 
it be, before any other upon a similar subject at least." 

**Your siege, Parson!" said Mr.. Oldbuck, with 
great contempt; ** will you si>eak of your paltry prose- 
doings in ip^^presenee, whose great Historical Poem, 
in twenty books, with notes in proportion, has been 
];iO$tpo\ied ad Grsecas KalendasP'* 

The Preses, who appeared to suffer a great deal 
during this discusMon, now spoke with dignity and 
determination^ " Gentlemen,*'- he said, " this^ sort, of 
discussion is highly irregular. There £s a question 
before you, and to that, gentlemen, I must confine your 
attention. Priority of .publication, let me remind you, 
gentleinen, is always referred to the Committee of 
Criticism, whose determination on such subjects is 
without appeal. I declare I will leave the chair, if 
any more extraneous matter be introduced.-^ And 
now, gentlQtnen^ that we are once jnore in order^ I 
.would wish to hare some, gentlem^ speak upon 
.thi^ question, whe.ther as associated to. carry on a 
joint-stock trade in fictitious^nsrratlve, in prose and 
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verse, we .ought not to be incorporated -by act of 
Parliament? What say you, gentlemen, to the propor 
sal? Fis uniia foriior^ is an old and true adage." 

" Sockttts mater discordiarumy is a brocard as ancient 
and as veritable,*' said Oldbuck, who seeitl^d detei*^ 
mined^ on this occasion, to be pleased with no proposal 
that was countenanced by the chair." 

"Come, Monkbarns," saiij the Preses, in his most 
coaxing manner, ^^ you have studied the monastiG 
institutions deeply, and know there must be an union 
€f persons and talents to do any thing j«spectable, and 
attain a due ascendance over the spirit of the age. 
Tres faciunt collegium-^it takes three monks to mak^ a 
cflinvent." 

" And nine tailors to make a man," replied Old-^ 
buck, no-t in the least softened in his opposition; *^ a 
quotation as much to the purpose as the other." . 

"Come, come," said the Preses, " you know the - 
Prince of Orange said to Mr. .Seymour, > Without an 
association, we are a rope of sand.' " 

" I know," replied Oldbuck, " it -wiould have been 
as seemly that none of the old kaveni had been dis« 
played on this occasion, though you be the author of 
a Jacobite novel. I know nothing of the Prince of 
Orange after 1688f but I have heard a good deal of 
the immortal William the Third." ^^^ 

"And, -to the best of my .recoHectionf^ said Mr, 
Tern p.leton, whispering Oldbuck, " it was Seymour 
made the remark to the Prince, not the Prince to Sey- 
mour. But this is a specin^en of our friend's accu- 
racy^ poor gentleman! He trusts too much to his.^ 
memory 1 ot late years^ — failing fast, -sir^— breaki»g 
up." - 

"And breaking down, too," said Mr. Oldbuck. 
" Bat what can you expect of a man too fond of his 
ow« hasty and flashy compositiotis, to take the assist- 
ance of men of reading and of solid parts?" 

" No whispering^-no caballing^— do private busi- 
ness, gentlemen," said the unfortunate Preses,-i^wbo 
reminded us somewhat of a Highland drover, en- 
gaged in gathering and keeping in the straight road 
his excursive black cattle*" 
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** I have not yet heard/* hre continued, a single rea- 
sonable objection to applying for the act of Parliament, 
of which the draught lies on the table. You must be 
aware that the extremes of rude and of civilized 
society are, in these our days, on the point of approach- 
ing to each other. In the patriarchal period, a man 
is his own weaver, tailor, butcher, shoemaker^ and so 
forth; and, in the age of Stock-companies, as the pre- 
sent may be called, an individual may be said, in one 
sense, to exercise the same plurality of trades. In 
fact, a man who has dipt largely, into these specula- 
tions, may combine his own expenditure with the 
improvement of his own income, just like the inge- 
nious hydraulic machine, which by its very waste, 
Ibises its own supplies of water. Such a person buys 
Ms bread from his own Baking Company, his milk 
and chee^ from his own Dairy Company, takes off a 
Bew coat for the benefit of his own Clothing Com- 
pany, illuminates his house to advance his own Da's 
Estabtlshment, and drinks an additional bottle of 
wine for the benefit of tlie General Wrn« Importation 
Company. Every act, which otherwise would be one 
of mere extravagance, is, to such a person, seasoned 
with the odor lucriy and reconciled to prudence. Ev&n 
if the price of the article consumed he extravagant, 
an4 the qua^iy indifferent, the person, who is in a 
manner his own customer, is only imposed upon for 
Ms own benefit. Nay, if the JoirU-stock Company 
of Undertakers shall unite with the Medical Faculty, 

as proposed: by the late facetious Doctor G », under 

the firm of Death and the Doctor, the share-holder 
wight contrive to secui^ to his heirs a handsome 
slice of his own death-bed and funeral expenses. In 
short. Stock Companies are the fashion of the age, 
and an Incorporating Act will, I think, be particularly 
Useful in bringing back the body, over whom I have 
the honour to preside, to a spirit of subordination, 
highly necessary to success in every en terprixe where 
joint wisdom, talent, and labour, are to be employedv 
It is with regret that 1 state, that, besides several dif- 
ferences amongst yourselves, I have not myself for 
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some time been trieated with that deference ahiotig 
you which cifcurastances entitled me to expect/' 
N " Hinc illse . lachrymas,' * m u tte red M r . O Id buc k . 

*f But," continued the Chairman, " I see other gen-, 
tlemen impatient to deliver their opinions, and I 
desire to stand in no man's way. I therefore"— my 
place in this chair forbidding me to originate the 
motion— beg some gentleman may move a committee 
for revising the draught of the bill now upon the table, 
and which has been duly circulated among. those 
having interest, and take the necessary measures to 
bring it before the House early next session." 

There was a short murmur in the meeting, and at 
length Mr. Oldbuck again rose. "It seems, sir," he: 
said, addressing the chair,*'* that no one present is 
willing to make the motion you point at. I am sorry 
no more qualified person has taken on him >.to show 
any reasons in the contrair, and that it has fallen on 
Bfte,- as we Scotsmen say, to bell-the-cat wiUi youf 
anent whilk phrase, Pitscottie hath a pleasant jjest of 
tH«-gr-eatEait of Angus." 

Here a gentleman whispered the speaker, ** Have a 
care of Pitscottie," and Mr, Oldbuck, as if taking 
the hint, went on. 

*' But that's neither here nor there.-^Well, gentle- 
men, to be shorty I think it unnecessarjg^o enter into 
the general reasonings whilk have this day been deli- 
vered, as I may say, ex cathedra; nor will I charge our 
worthy Preses with an attempt to obtain over iis, jocr 
ambages, and uncjet* colour of an Act of Parliament, a 
despotic authority, inconsistent with our freedom: 
But this I will say, that times are so much changed 
above stairs, that whereas last year you might have 
obtained an s^ct incorporating a Stock Company for 
riddling ashes, you will not be able to procui^e one this 
year for gathering pearls. What signifies, thfen, 
wasting the time of the meeting, by inquiring whether 
or not we ougkt to go in at a door which we know to 
be bcilted and Barred in our face, andin the face of all 
tii^ companies for fire or air^ land or water, which we 
have of late s6en blighted?" * 
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Here ther^ was a general clamour, seemingly of ap- 
probation, in which the words might be distinguished, 
" Needless to think of it" — ^^ Money thrown away'*— 
"Lost before the committee," &c. &c. &c. But above 
the tumult, the voices of two gentlemen, in different 
corners of the room, answered each other clear and 
loud, like the blows of the two figures on St. Dun- 
Stan's clock; and although the Chairman, in much 
agitation, endeavoured to silepce them, his interrup- 
tion had only the effect of cutting their words up into 
syllables, thus, — 

First nice. « The Lord Chan " 

Second Voice. *' Lord Lau— — " 
. Chairman^ (loudly.) ^' Scandal ummagnatum." 
Pirat Voice. « The Lord Chancel — — " 
Second Voice* " The Lord Laude r " 
Chairman (louder yet,) " Breach of Privilege." 
First Voice. «* The Lord ChanCelloiw." 
Second Voice, " My Lord Lauderdale-—" 
Chairman^ (at the highest pitch of his voice,) ^< Called ' 
before the house." - 

Both Voices together. << Will never consent to such a 
bill." 

A general assent seemed to follow this last propo- 
sition, which was propounded with as much emphasis 
as could be contributed by the united clappers of the 
whole meeting, joined to those of the voices already 
ineutioned. 

Several persons present seemed to consider the bu- 
siness of the meeting as ended, and were beginning to 
liandle their hats and canes, with a view to departure, 
when the Chairman^ who had thrown himself back in 
his chair, with an air of manifest mortification and 
displeasure, again drew himself up, and commanded 
attention. All stopped, though some shrugged their 
shoulders, as if under the predominating influence of 
what is called a bore. But the tenor of his discourse 
soon excited anxious attention. 

** I perceive, gentlenaen," he said, " that you are 
Uke the young birds, who are impatient to leave their 
niother*s nest— take care your own pen-feathers are 
strong enough V^ suppprt you; since, as for my part, I 
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am tired of supporting on my wing such a set of ub- 
grateful guil^ But it signities nothing speaking — I 
ivill no longer avail myself of such weak ministers as 
you — I will discard you-— I will unbeget you, as old 
Absolute says-T-I will leave you and your whole hack- 
ed stock in trade-— your caverns and your castles-*- 
your modern antiques, and your antiquated moderns 
— your confusion of times, manners, and circumstan- 
ces—your properties, as player-folk say of scenery and 
dresses— the whole of your exhausted expedients to 
the fools who choose to deal with them. I will vindi- 
cate my own fame with my own right-hand, without 
appealing to such halting assistants^ 

Whom I have used for sport rather than need. 

•—1 will lay my foundations better than on quick-sands 
—I will rear my structure of better materials than 
painted cards5---in a word, I will write Hktoky." 
. There was a tumult of surprise^ amid which our 
reporter detected the, following expressions :—" The 
devil you wiil!^ — ^'^ You my dear sir, yow/"'— " The 
old gentleman forgets that he is the greatest liar since 
Sir John Mandeyille." 

^'Not the worse historian for that^'Vsaid Oldbuck, 
"since history, you know, is half fiction/' 

" ril answer for that half,'* said the former speaker^ 
" but for the scantling of truth which is necessary af- 
ter all, Lord help us! — ^^Geoffrey of Monmouth will be 
Lord Clarendon to him." 

As the confusion began to abate, more than one 
member of the meeting was seen to touch his fore- 
head significantly, while Captain Clutterbuck humm*d, 

He by your friends advised^ 
Too rash, too hasty, dad, 
Maugre your bolts and wise head» 
The world will think you mad. 

; ** The world, and you, gentlemen, may think what 
you please," said the Chairman, elevating his voicei 
•* but ! intend to write the most wonderful book which 
the world ever read— a b<>ok in whilh every incident 
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shall be incredible, yet strictly true— a work recalling 
recollections with which the ears of this generation 
ooce tingled, and which shall be readNby our children 
with an admiration approaching to incredulity. Such 
shall be the Life of Napoleon Bonaparte by the 
Author of Waverley !** 

In the general start and exclamation whichfollowcd 
thl^ annunciation, Mr. Oldbuck dropped his snuff- 
box; and the Scottish rappee, which dispersed itself 
in consequence, had effects upon the nasal organs of 
Our reporter, ensconced as he was under the secretary's 
table, which occasioned his being discovered and ex- 
truded in the illiberal and unhandsome manner lye 
have mentioned, with threats of further damage to^ his 
nose, ears, and other parts of his body, on the part es- 
pecially of Captain Clutterbuck. Undismayed , by 
these threats, which indeed those of his profession are 
accustomed to hold at defiance, our young man hover- 
ed about the door of the tavern, but could only bring 
us the further intelligence, that the meeting had 
broken up in about a quarter of an hour after his ex- 
pulsion, ** in much-admired disorder." 
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TALES OF THE CBUSADEBS. 



TALE I. 



CHAPTER L 



Nbw in these dtys were botte wan upon the Marches of Wales* 

Lewis's History, 

THE Chronicles from which this narrative is ex- 
tracted, assure us,. that, during the long* period when 
the Welch princes oiaintiaiiied their independence, the 
year 11^7' was peculiarly marked as Tavottrable vto 
peai:e betwixt them and their warlike neighbours, the 
Lords Marchers, who inhabited those, formidable cas- 
tles bn the frontiers of the ancient British, on the ruins 
of which the traveller gazes with wonder. This was 
the time when Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
accompanied by the learned Giraldus de Barri, after- 
wards !6tshop of Saint David's, preached the Crusade 
from castle to castle, fi^om |own to town; awakened 
the inmost valleys of his native Cambria with the call 
to arms for recovery of the Holy Sepulchre; and, 
while he deprecated the feuds and wars of Christian 
inen against each other, held out to the martial spirit 
of the age a general object of ambition, and a scene of 
adventure, where the favour of Heaven, as well as 
earthly renown, was to . reward the successful cham- 
pions. 

Yet the British chieftains, among the thousands 
whom this spirit-stirring si^mmons caUed from their 
native land to a distant and perilou^s expedition, had 
perhaps the best excuse for dectmini^ the summons. 
Tke superior skill of the Angh>«NormaiJ knights, who 
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were engaged in constant inroads on the Welch fron- 
tier, and who were frequently detaching from it large 
portions, which they fortified with castles, thus malt- 
ing good what they had won, was avenged, indeed, but 
not compensated, by the furious inr^^ds otthe Bridsh, 
who, Ijke the billows of a retiring tide, rolled on suc- 
Gessi\^ly, with noise, fury, and devastation; but, on 
each retreat, yielded, ground insensibly to their in- 
vaders. . 

A union among the native princes might have op- 
posed a strong barrier to the encroachments of the 
strangers; but they were, unhappily,^ as much at dis- 
cord among themselves a^ they were with the hfbr- 
mans, and were constantly engaged in private war 
with each other, of which the common enemy had the 
sole advantage. 

, The invitation to the Crusade prombed something 
^ at least of novelty to a nation peculiarly ardent in 
their temper; and it was accepted by many, regafd- 
, less of the consequence which must ensue to the coun- 
try which they left defenceless. Even the most cele- 
brated enemies of the Saxon and Nt>rm ah. race laid 
aside their enmity against the Invaders of their coun- 
try, to enrol themiselves under the banners of the^ Cru- 
sade. • ^ ^ 

Amongst these was reckoned Gwenwyn, (or more 
properly Gwehvvynwen, though we retain the briefer 
appellative,) who continued to exeixise a precarious 
sovereignty over such parts of Powys-Land as had not 
been subjugated by the Mortimers, Guarinesj Lari- 
mers, FiCz-Alans, and other Norman nobles, who, un- 
der various pretexts, and sometimes contemning 411 
others than the open avowal of superior farce, had 
severed and appropriated large portions of that otice 
extensive and independent, principality, which, when 
Wales was unhappily divided into three parts on the 
death of Roderick Maw r, fell to the lot of his youngest 
son Mervyn. The undaunted resolution and stubborn 
ferocity of Gwenwyn, descendant of that prince, hud 
long made him beloved among the " Tall men," or 
Champions of Waks$ and he was enabled, ntbre by 
the number of soldiers who served under him, attract- 
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«d by his reputation, than by th6 oaturat strfetagth '^f 
Ifis dilapidated pHncipality, to retaliate the encroach- 
meftts of thd Enig^sh by the most wasteful inroads. 

Yet even Gwenwyn on the present occasion seemed 
to forget his deeply sworn hatred ag^ainst his danger- 
ous neighbours. The Torch of Pengwem, (for so 
CrUirenwyn 1«ras called, from his frequently laying the 
provtric* of Shrewsbury in conflagration,) seamed at 
pi^eseht tb burh as calmly as a taper in thnfe bo'Wer of a 
Ikdy; and the Wolf 6f PRnlimmofi, another name with 
which the bards had graced Gw^wyn, now slumber* 
ied^s peacefully a« the shepherd's dog on the domestic 
hearth. 

But h was hot alone the etoq^eiice of Baldwin or of 
herald which had lulled into peace a srpiritso restless 
and fierce^ It is true, their exhortations had done 
more towards 'it than GWehwyn^s followers had 
thought: pkjssible. The Archbishop had induced the 
British Ghifef to bn^ak bread, and to mihgle in sylvan 
sports, with his nearest, and hitherto one of his most 
determined enemies, the old Norman .i^arritor Sir Ray- 
mond Berenger^ who^ sometimes beaten, sometimes 
victorious, but never subdued, had, in s^ite of Gwen- 
'^^yn's hottest tricurslottsf txiaintatned his Castle of 
Garde Doiourewse, upon the marches of Wales; a 
j>la?c^ itrong^ by* nature &i^ #^ll fcjrtffied by art, which 
the .Welch printe hadfoutid k imposaibie to -conquer, 
cither bf opeti fbt^te^r by straHgeni, and which, re- 
ttiai^ing wttlv a. itiSsng^ g^ri^on in Ms rear, often 
cihtfcked hi^ incuMpns,- hy rendering his retreat pre- 
-cs^rious. : . : 

_ 4 

On this account, Gwenwyn of Powys-Lan^ had, an 
htindired timfes vowed the dealthbf Raymond Bferen- 
gei', and th^ dembliti^ of his cattle; but the polity of 
the s^gaci'ou^ dld^v^afi^ior, atid' his pei^fect experi^ce 
with afll warlike practi^; were suth al^, with the kid 
<>f hii ih<^i-e p6#^rfiir country men, enabled him to defy 
the attempts* of his -fiery neighbour. If there wa^ a 
tnaftj tlifei^efore, throughout EngflatidVwhom GVehwyn 
hated there thdn another, it was* Raymond Bereh- 
ger; and yet the good Archbishop Baldwin could pre- 
vail on the Welch prince to ine^t him as a friend and 
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ally in the cause of the Cross. He even invited Ray< 
mond to the autunm hospitality of his Welch paLMq% 
where the old knight, in all honourable courtesy, 
feasted and hunted for more than a week in the do- 
minions of his hereditary foe. 

To requite this hospitality, Raymond invited the 
Prince of Powys, with a chosen but limited train, dur- 
ing the ensuing Christmas, to the Garde Doloureuse, 
which some antiquarians have endeavoured to identify 
with the Castle of Colune; on the river of the.sai;Qe 
name. But the length of time, and some geographi- 
cal difficulties, throw doubts upon this Lng6nious con- 
jecture. > 

As the Welchman crossed the draw-bridge, he was 
observed by his faithful bard to shudder with invol- 
untary emotion: nor did Cad waUon, experienced as he 
was in life, and well acquainted with the character of 
his master, make any doubt that he was at that mo-, 
me nt strongly urged by the apparent opportunity, to 
^eize upon the strength which had been so long the 
object of his cupidity, even at the expense of v]fpla,ting 
his good faith. . , 

Dreading lest the struggle of his master's consci- 
ence and his ambition should terminate unfavoiittably 
for his fame, the bard arrested his attention by whis- 
pering in their native language^ thajt .^^ the teeth which 
bite hardest ^re those which are out of slight;" and 
Gwenwyn looking around hipi, became aware that^, 
though only unarmed squires and pages appeared in 
the court-yard, yet the towers and battlements con" 
necting them, were garnished with archers and men- 
at-arms. 

They proceeded to the banquet, at which Gwenwyo^ 
for the first time, beheld Eveline Berenger, the sole 
child of the Norman caslellanc, the inheritor of hip. 
domains and of his supjxosed wealth, aged only six- 
teen, and the most beautiful damsel upon the Welch 
piarches. Many a spear had already been shivered 
in maintenance of her charms; and the gallani Hu^ 
de Lacy, Constable- of Chester, one of the most re- 
doubted warriors of the tjme, had laid at Eveline's 
feet the prize which his chivalry hadgained in a great 
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tournament held near that ancient town. G^wenwyn 
considered these triumphs as so many additional re- 
commendations to Eveline; her beauty was incont^t^- 
able, and she was heiress of the fortress which he so 
nmch lodged to possess, and which he began now to 
(hink "might be acquired by means more smooth than 
those with which he was in the u^e of working out 
bis will. 

Agftin^ the hatred which subsisted between the 
British and their Saxon and Norman invaders; his 
loDg and ill-extinguished feud with this very Ray- 
mond Berenger; a general recollection that alliances 
between the Welch and English had rarely been hap- 
py; and a consciousness that the measure which he 
meditated would be unpomilar among his followers, 
and appear a dereliction of the systematic principles 
on which be had hitherto acted, refrained him from 
speaking his wishes to -Raymond or his daughter. No 
idea of rejection of his suit for a moment occurred to 
him; he was convinced he had but to speak his wishes, 
and that the daughter of a Norman castellane, whose 
rank and. power were not of the highest order among 
the nobles of the frontiers, must be delighted and hon- 
0Ured by a proposal from the sovereign of a hundred 
mountains. 

There was indeed another objection, which in later 
limes would have been of considerable weight— 
Gwenwyn was already married. But Brengwain was 
a ehildless bride; 'Sovereigns, (and among sovereigns 
the Wekh prince ranked himself,) marry for lineage, 
and the Pope was not likely to be scrupulous, where 
the question was to oblige a prince who had assumed 
the Cross with' such read y/zeal, even although, in fact, 
his thoughts had been much more upon Garde Do- 
lou reuse than upon Jerusalem. In the meanwhile, if 
Raymond Berenger vras not liberal enough to permit 
Eveline to hold the temporary rank of concubine; 
which the manners of Wales warranted Gwenwyn to 
offer as an interim arrangement, he had only to Avait 
for a few months, and sue for a divorce through the 
Bishop of ftaint David's, or some other inteiTcessor at 
the Court oi Rofne. 
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Agitating these thoughts in his tiiitid, Owe 
prolonged his Teeidence at tiie Castte of Berc 
from Christmas till Tweifoh^daiy; and emlafe 
presence of the Norman cavaliers who reson 
Raymond's festal halls^ although^ regarding 
selves^ in virtue of their rank of knighthood, eq' 
the most potetit sovereigns^ they itiade small ac 
of the long descent of the Welch prince, who, in 
eyes, was but the chief of k setni-barbarious pto 
while he, on his part, considered them little- 
than a sort of privileged i^obbi^rs, and with the u 
difficulty restraiifed Mmself froitt manifestin^g fii: 
hatred, when he beheld them careering in the 
cises of chivalry; the habituai use of which ren 
them suth formidable enemies to bis eountrjf 
length, the term of feasting was ended, and In 
and squire departed from the castle, which once 
a^umed the aspect of a soliUry atid' ^uatded fr 
fort. 

But the Prince of Powys-Land, wMl6 pui^uh 
. sports on his own mouiitains and valleys, fount 
even the superior plenty of the >ga:itie, as well 
release from the society of the Norriian chivalry 
affected to treat him as an equal, profited hit 
thing, so long as the light and beautiful form of ^i 
on her white pa^if re y, wasbanished ft*0trt the tn 
sportsmen. In short, he hesitated no 'lOnjge: 
took into his <*onMencc his chaplain, an able a 
gacious man; whose piide was' ftattcred by his pa 
com^mumcationv and who, besides, saw in ^th 
posed scheme some- coin tingent advanta^e^'fori 
self and his^order. By his coiknsel, ' ifte '^foee< 
for Gwenwyn's divorce wer^ prtiseeu ted under ft 
able auspices, and the unfortunate Brengwai'nh'w 
moved to a nunnery, which perhsaps'slie fduhd a 
cheerful habitation; than the lonely I'etr^at in - 
she had led a neglected life,- ever s4nce^ Gwc'n wy 
despaired of her bed being blessed with issue. I 
Hugo also dealt with the chiefs and elders ^fth^ 
and ^represented to theni the advantage Which 
ture wars they were certain to obtain byp^sse^ 
the Garde Doloureuse, which had for tti6re tliafft 
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turf covered and protected a considerable tract of 
country, rendered their advance diiiicttit, and their re- 
treat perilous, and 9 in a word, prevented their carry- 
ing their incursions as far as the gates of Shrewsbury. 
As for the union with the Saxon damsel, the fetters 
which it was to form might not (the good father hint- 
ed,) be found more permanent than tiiose which had 
bound Gwenwyn to her predecessor, Brengwain. 

These arguments, mingled with others adapted to 
the views and wishes of different individuals, were so 
prevailitig, that the chaplain in the course of a few 
weeks was able to report to his princely patron, that 
Ms proposed match would meet with no opposition 
from the .elders and nobles of his dominions. A 
^Iden bracelet, six ounces in weight, was the instant 
.reward of the priest's dexterity in negotiation,, and he 
was appointed by Gwenwyn to commit to paper those , 
proposals, which he doubted not were to throw the 
Castle of Garde Doloureuse, notwithstanding its 
tnelancholy name^ into an ecstacy of joy. With some ^ 
difficulty the chaplain prevailed on his patron to say 
nothing in this letcer upon his temporary plan of con- 
cubinage, which he wisely judged might be consider- 
ed as an affront both by Eveline and her father. The 
matter of the divorce be represented as almost entire- 
ly settled, and wound up his letter with a moral ap- 
plication, in which were many allusions to Vashti, 
Esther, and Ahasuerus. 

Having despatched this letter by a swift and trusty 
messenger, the British prince cpened in all solemnity 
the feast of Easter, which had come'round during the 
course of these external and tn/^^a/ negotiations. 

Upon the approaching Holy-tide, to propitiate the 
minds o& his subjects and vassals, they were invited in 
large numbers to partake a princely festivity at Cas- ^ 
telL'^Coch or the Red Cattle, as it was then called, 
since better known by the name of Powys-Gastle, and 
afterwards the princely Seat of the Duke of Beaufort. 
The architectural magnificence of this noble residence 
was of a much later period than that of Gwenwyn, 
Whose palace, at the period we speak ©f, was a long, 
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Id w«'FOofed edifice of red stone, whetoce the castle de- 
rived its iiame; while % ditch artd palisade were, in ad- 
dition to tlie commanding sitttatioti, its most inirpor- 
tant defences. 



CHAPTER If. 

At Madoc'fl tent the clarion sburtds, 

"With rapid clangor hurried far; 
Bach hill and dale the nott^reboundi, 

Hut when return the, SODS of war! 
Thou, born of stern Necessity, . 
Dull Peace! the valley yields to thee. 

And owns thy melancholy sway 

WdchPoem. 

The feasts of the ancient British princes nsuially 
exhibited all the rude splendour and liberal in diligence 
of mountain hospitality, and Gwenwyn was, on the 
present occasion, anxious to purchase popularity by 
even an unusual display of profusion; for he was sensi- 
ble that tlie alliance which he meditated might in- 
deed be tolerated, but eould not be appi-oved^ by his 
subjects and followers. 

The following incident, trifling in itself, confirmed 
his apprehensions. Passing one evening, when it was 
become nearly dark, by the open window of a guard- 
room, usually occupied by some few ^f-his mx)st cele- 
brated soldiers, who relieved cjach other in watching 
his palace, he heard Morgan, a man distinguished for 
strength, courage^ and ferocity, say to the colnpanion 
with whom he was sitting by the watch-fite, ^^ Gwen- 
wyn is turned to a priest j or a woman! When was it 
before these last months, that a follower of his wasf 
obliged to gnaw the meat frofn the l)one so closely, 
JRS I am now peeling the' morsel which I hold in my 
hand?" . ' 

** Wait but a While," replied his comrade, «> till the 
Norman match be accomplished; and so small will be 



the prff we shiall then dme from the Suum ohiMrb, 
that we. may be glad to .^wallow, like hungry dogaf the 
rery boiiei» them«Qlyes/' 

Gvreiiwy& he^rd do more of their conversiUiQa; but 
thia was enough to alari9Fi his pride as a soldier, audi 
his jealousy as a.^iii^ce. He Was sensible, that thf 
I^ople over wh^m he ruled were at once fickle in theilr 
disposition, impatient of long reppaeyandfuU of ha- 
tred agaii^t their neighbours $ and he almost dreadiod 
the consequences of the inactivity to which a lour 
truce might reduce them. The risk was now incurred, 
haweyer; : and to display even more than his wonted 
^lendour and liberality^ seem^ the best wa^y of ro- 
CQQciling the wavering affections of his sub|ect«ta 

A Norman would have despised ^ the barbarous 

niagnificeQce of an entertainment, consisting of kiae 

and sheep roasted whole, of goats' flesh and deeva' 

£esh seethed in , the skins of the animals themselves 

ibr the Normans piqued themselves on the quality 

rather than the quantity of their food, and, eating 

rathe^ delicately than largely, ridiculed the coarsisr 

taste of the Britons, although the lasV were in their 

banquets much more mp^rate. tha^ were the Saxons; 

jatQr would the oceans of Otv and hydi^^Q^nel* ^hieh 

overwhelmed: the guests like a deluge, liave made up, 

in their <>piniop,^r t^e at^sence of the: more elegaiit 

and costly be vevage which they had learned to love in 

th^ south of Europe. Milk, prepared in various ways, 

was another ]»iaterial of the eivtertainmeiit, w hicli 

would not hav^ received their apprpbation, although 

a nutriment which, on ordinary ^ccasiofis, ofteii Slip- 

piled th|e wfint of all others am.o«g the ancient British, 

whose coiintry was rich in fiocks an4 herds, hut poor 

ii^ agricuitur^J produce- 

The bauqiiet was apre^d in n,lo»g low haU, huilt of 
tough wood U^ed with shingtes» l^^viprg a fii?e at each 
end, the ^mp^^pf wMch^ mx^l& to find Us way through 
the imperfect vents i^ the foof^rol^d In cloudy .bil- 
ioii^s a^ove th^ h^94)^ Qf the revellei^, who s«t sms loiw 
seats, purposely to avoid its stifting fume»b The rnvm 
and appearance >pf the coiTftp^ny assembled. wasiWUd, 

aM^,j^vfUiji9 tbj^.f^K^UlJ^^ Their 
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i^riiice himself had the gigantic port and fiery eye 
nttid to sway an unruly people, whose delight was in 
the. field of battle; and the long moustaches which lie 
attd most of his champions wore, added to the formi- 
dable dignity of his presence. Like most of those 
present, Gwenwyn was^lad in a simple tunic of white 
linen cloth,, a remnant of the dress which the Romans 
had introduced into provincial Bntain; and -he was 
distinguished by the Eudorchawg, or chain of twisted 
gold links, with which the Celtic tribes always deco- 
ri^ed their chiefs. The collar, indeed, was common 
to chieftains of inferior rank^ many of w horn bore it 
in virtue of th^r birth, or had won it by military ex- 
ploits; but a ring of gold, bent around the head,. inter- 
mingled with GwenWyn's hair — for he still claimed 
the rank of one of three diademed princes, and Kis 
armlets apd anklets, of the same metal, were peculiar 
to the Prince of Powys, as an independent sovereign. 
Two squires of his body, who dedicated their whole 
attention to his service, stood at the Prince's, backj 
and at his feeV sat a page, whose 'dutynt was to keep 
them Warm by chafing and by wrapping them in his 
mantle. The same right of sovereignty, which as- 
signed to Gwenwyn his golden crownlet, gave him 
title to the attendance of the foot-bearer^ or yotfth^ 
who lay on the rushes, and whose duty it was t€ 
cherish the Prince's feet in his lap or bosom. / 

Notwithstanding the military disposition of the 
guests, and the risk arising fk-om the reuds into which 
they were divided, few of the feasters wore any defen- 
sive armour, excepting the light goat*-skin buckler. 
Which hung behind each man's seat. On the othei 
hand, they were well provided w^h stores of offensive 
weapons; for the broad, sharp, short two-edged sword 
was another legacy of the- Romans. Most added a 
wood-knife or .pK>niard; and there were store of javelins^ 
darts, bows and arrows, pikes, halberds, Danish axes, 
and Welch hooks and bills; so, in case of ill<(blood 
arising during the banquet, there was no lack of wea- 
pons to work mischief. ;' 

But although the form of the feast was somewhat 
disorderly, and that the revellers were unrestrained by 
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the Stricter rules of ^^d breedin|^ which the laws of 
chivalry imposed, the Easter banquet of GwenwyH 
|>ossessed, in the attendance of twelve eminent bards, 
one source of the most exalted pleasure, in a much* 
higher degree than the proud Normans could them-' 
selves boast. The latter, it is true, had their minstrels, 
a race of men trained to the profession of poetry, 
song, and music; but although those arts were highly 
honoured, and the imjividual professors, when they 
attained to eminence, were often richly rewarded, the 
order of minstrels, as such, was held in low esteem, 
being composed chiefly of worthless and dissolute 
strollers, by whom the art was assumed, in order to 
escape from the necessity of labour, and to have the 
means of pursuing a wandering and dissipated course 
of life. Such, in all times, has been the censure upon 
the calling of those who dedicate themselves to the 
public amusement; among whom those distinguished 
by individual excellence are sometimes raised high 
.in the social circle, while far the more numerous pro- 
fessors are sunk into the lower scale. But such was 
not the case with the order of the bards in Wales, 
who, succeeding to the dignity of the druids, under 
whom they had originally formed a subordinate fra- 
ternity, had many immunities, were held in the high- 
est reverence and esteem, and exercised much influ- 
eiice with their countrymen. Their power over the 
public, mind even rivalled that of the priests them- 
selves, to whom indeed they bore some resemblance; 
for they never wore arms, were initiated into their 
order by secret and mystic solemnities, and homage 
was rendered to their Awtn^ or flow of poetic inspira- 
tion, as if it had been indeed marked with a divine 
character. Thus possessed of power and consequence, 
the bards were not unwilling to exercise their privi- 
leges, and sometimes, in doing 90, their manners 
raiher savoured of caprice. 

This was perhaps the case with Cadwailon, the 
chief bard of Gwenwyn, and who, as such, was ex- 
pected to have poured forth the tide of song in the 
banqneting-hali of his prince. But neither the anx« 
ious and breathless expectation of the assembled chiefs 
Vol. I,r-3 
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and championsr^-neither th^e dead silence 'which stilled 
the roaring hall, when his harp was reverentl3r placed 
before him by his attendant — -nor even the c6mn)ands 
orentreaties of the Prince himself— could extract from 
Cadwallon more than a short and interrupted preludj^ 
upon the instrument, the notes of. which arranged 
themselves into an air inexpressibly mournful, and 
died away in silei^ce. The Prince frowned darkly 
on the bard, who was himself far too deeply lost in 
gloomy thought, to offer any apology, or even tp ob- 
serve his displeasure. Again he touched a few wild 
notes, and, raising his looks upward, seemed to be on 
the vei'y point of bursting forth into a -tide of song 
similar to those with which this master of his art was 
wont to enchant his hearers. But the effort was in 
vain— he declared that his right hand was withered, 
and pushed the instrument from him. 

A murmur went round the compaivy, and Gwenwyn 
read in their aspects that they received the unusual 
silence of Cadwallon, on this high occasion as a bad 
omen. He called hastily on a young and ambitious 
bard, named Caradoc pf Menygent, whose rising fame 
was likely soon to vie with the established reputation 
of Cadwallon, and summoned him. to sing son^ething 
which might command the applauseof hii^ sovereign 
and the gratitt^de of the company. The young man 
was ambitious, and understond the arts of a courtier. 
He commenced a poem^ in which, although under a 
feigned name, he drew such a poetic picture of Eveline 
Berenger, that Gwenwyn was enraptured; and while 
all who had seen the beautiful original at pnce recog- 
nised the resemblance, the eyes of the Prince confessed 
at once his passion for the subject, at^d his admiration 
of the poet.'' The figures of Celtic pu?try, in them- 
selves highly imaginative, were scarce sufficient for 
the enthusiasm of the ambitious bard, rising in his 
ton^ as he perceived the feelings which he was excit- 
ing. The praises of the Prince mingled with those of 
the Norman beauty; and** as a lion," said the poet, 
^^ can only be led by the hand^f a chaste and beautiful 
maiden, so a chief can only acknowledge the empire 
af the most virtuous, the most lovely of her sex. Who 
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asks bf the noon-day sun, in what quarter of the world 
he was bom? and who shall ask of such charms as 
hers, to what country do they owe their birth?"* 

Enthusiasts in pleasure;as iruwar, and possessed of 
imaginations which answered readily to the summons 
of their poets, the Welch chiefs and leaders united in 
acclamations of applause; ^nd the song of the bard 
went farther to render popular the intended alliance 
of the Prince, than had all the graver arguments of 
his priestly intercessor. 

Gwenwyn himself, in a transport of delight, tore off 
the gotden bracelets which he wore, to bestow them 
upon a bard whose song had produced an effect so 
desirable; and said, as he looked at the silent and 
sullen Cadwallon, " The silent harp was never strung 
with golden wires." 

" Prince," answered- the bard, whose pride was at 
least equal to that of Gwenwyn himself, " you pervert 
the prover}> of Taliessin — it is the flattering harp, 
which never lacked golden strings." 

Gwenwyn turning sternly towards him, was about 
to make ari angry answer, when the sudden appear- 
ance of Jorworth, the messenger whom he had des- 
patched to Raymond Berenger^ arrested his purpose. 
This rude envoy entered the hall bare-legged, except- 
ing the sandals of goat-skin wWch he wore, and 
having on his shoulder a cloak of the same, and a 
short javelin in his hand. The dust on his garments, 
and ti>e flush on his brow, showed with what hasty 
zeal his errand had been executed. Gwenwyn de- 
manded of 45im eagerly, "What news from Garde 
DoloureusCi- Jorworth ap Jevan?" 

^ I bear them In my bosom," said the son of Jevan; 
and, with much reverence, he delivered to the Princfe 
a packet, bound with silk, and sealed with the im- 
pression of a s'wan, the ancient cognizance of the 
House of Berenger. Himself ignorant of writing or 
reading, Gwenwyn, in anxious haste, delivered the 
letter to Cadwallon, who usually acted as secretary 
whet* the chaplain was not in presetice, as chanced 
then to be the case. Cadwallon, looking at the letter, 
sai4 briefly, " I read no Latin. Ill betide the N^orman, 
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who writes to a Prince of Powys in other language 
than that of Britain! and well was the hour, when 
that alone was spoken from Tintadgel to Cairleoil." 

Gwenwyn only replied to him with an angry glance. 

>^ Where is Father Hugo?" said the impatient 
prince. _ ^ 

**He assists in the church," replied one of fiis 
attendantij'^for it is the feast of Saint -^—^" 

" Were it the feast of Saint David," said Gwenwyn, 
" and were the pyx between his bands, he must come 
hither to me instanilyr' 

One of the chief henchmen sprang off, to command 
his attendance, and, in the meantime, Gwenwyn eyed 
the letter containing the secret of his fate, but which 
it required an interpreter to read, with such eagerness 
' and anxiety, that Caradoc, elated by his formoKsuc- 
cess, threw in a few notes to divert, if possible, the 
lenor of his patron's thoughts during the interval. 
A Ught and lively air, touchcfd by a hand which seemed 
_ to hesitate, like the submissive voice of an inferior, 
fearing to interrupt his master's meditations, intro- 
duced a stanza or two applicable to the subject." 
■ .^' And what though thou, O scroll," he said, apos- 
trophizing the letter, which lay on the table before 
his master, '^doest speak with the tongue of a stran* 
ger? Hath not iht cuckow a harsh note, and yet she 
tells us of green buds and springing flowers? What 
if thy language be that of the stoled priest, is it^ot 
the same which binds hearts and hands together at 
the altar? And what though jhou delayest to render 
up thy treasures, are not all pleasures most sweet, 
when enhanced by expectation? What were the chase, 
if the deer dropped at our feet the instant he started 
from the cover— or- what value were there in the love 
of the maiden, were it yielded without coy delay?" 

The song of the bard was here broken shprt by the 
entrance of the priest, who, hasty in obeying the sum* 
nions of his impatient master, had not tarried to lay 
aside even the stole, which he had worn in the holy 
service; and many of the elders thought it was no 
good omen, that, so habited, a priest should appear 
in a festive assembly, and amid profane miustrelsy. 
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The priest opened the lettci*of the Norman Baron, 
and^ struck with surprise at the contents, lifted his 
eyes in silence. . -#^ 

' « Read it!'* exclaimed the fierde Gwenwyn* 

'^^ So please tou," replied the more prudent chaplaiBy 
« a smaller copipany Vere i^£tter audience."^ 

« Read it aloud," repeated the Prince, in a still 
higher tone; ^ there sit none here who respect not the 
tkonour of their prince, or who deserve not his con« 
iidence. J[lead it« I say, aloud t and hy Saint David, 
if Raymond the Norman bath dai*ed ** 

He stopped short, and, reclining on his seat, com- 
posed himself to an attitude of attentipn; but it was 
easy for his followers to fill up the breach in his e^* 
clamation which prudence bad recommended. 

Thevoice of the Chaplain was low and ill-assured 
as he read the following epistle:— > 

"Raymond Berenger, "•the noble Norman Knight, 
Seneschal of the Garde Doloureuse, to Gwenwyn, 
Prince of Powys, (May peace be between them!) send* 
eth health. 

**YGur letter craving the hand of our daughter 
Eveline Berenger, was safely delivered to us by your 
servant, Jorworth ap Jevan, and we thank you heartily 
for the good' meaning therein expressed to us andT to 
ours. But,considering within ourselves the difference 
of blbod and lineage, with the impediments and causes 
of offence which have often arisen in the like cases, 
we hold fitter to match out daughter within her own 
people; and this by no case in disparagement of you, 
but solely for the weal of you, of ourselves, and of 
our mutual dependants, who will be the more safe 
IVom the risk of quarrel betwixt us, that we essay not 
to draw the bonds of our intimacy more tlose than 
beseemeth* The sheep and the goats feed together 
in peace on the same pastures, but they mingle not in 
blood, or race, the one with the other. Moreover, 
, our daughter Eveline hath. been sought in~ marriage 
by a noble and potent Lord of the Marches, Hugo de 
Lacy, the Constable of Chester, to which most hon* 
ourable suit we have returned a la^oiirable answer. 

3» 
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It is therefore im possible that vft should in this mat- 
ter grant to you the boon you seek; nevertheless, you 
shall at all times find us, in other matters, willing to 
pleasure you; and hereunto we call God, and Our 
Lady, and Saint Mary Magdalene of Quatford, to 
witness; to whose keeping we. heartily recoinmend 
you. 

" Written by our command, at our Castle at Garde 
Doloureuse, within the Marches of Wales, by a 
reverend priest. Father Aldroyand, a black monk of 
the house of Wenlock; and to which we have ap- 
pended our seal, upon the eve of the blessed martyr 
Saint Alphegiua, to whom be honour and glory/' 



The voice of Father Hugo faltered, and the scroll 
which he held in his hand trembled in his grasp, as 
he arrived at the conclusion of this epistle; for well 
he knew that insults more slight than GPwenwyn would 
hold the slightest ^vord it contained, were sure to put 
every drop of his British blood into the most vehe- 
ment commotion. Nor did it fail to do so. The 
Prince had gradually drawn himaelf up from the pos- 
ture of repose in which he had prepared to listen to 
the epistle; and when it concluded, he sprung on his 
feet like a startled lion, sponp^ing from him as he rose 
the foot-bearer, who rolled at some distance on the 
floor. " Priest," he said, ** hast thou read that ac- 
cursed scroll fairly? for if thou hast added, or dimi- 
nished, one word, or one .letter, I will have thinceyes 
so handled, that thou shalt never read letter morei" 

The monk replied, trembling, (for he was well awace 
that the sacerdotaji character was not uniformly re- 
spected ^mong the irascible Welchmen,) "By the 
oath of my order, mighty .prince, I have read .word 
for word, and letter for letter.'! 

There was a momentary pause, while the fury of 
Gwenwyn, at this une3;pected affront, offered to him 
-in the presence of all his Uckelwyr, (t. e; noble chiefs, 
literally men of high stature,) seemed too big for 
utterance, >yhei) the .silence was broken by a few notes 
from the hitherto^ mute harp of Cadwallqu* The 
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Vmnoe looked round at first with displeasure at the 
interruption, for he was himself about to speaki but 
when be beheld the bard bending over his harp with^ 
an air of inspiration, and blending together, with un- 
exampled skill, the wildest and most exalted tones of 
his ^rt» he himself became an auditor instead of a 
speaker, and Cadwallon, not the Prince, seemed to 
bNscome the central point of the assembly, on whom 
all eyes were bent, and to whom each ear was turned 
with breathless ea^erness^ as if. his strains Were the 
responses of an oracle. 

** We wed not with the stranger," — thus burst the 
song from the lips of the poet,. " Vorligern wedded 
with the stranger; thence caipe the first wo upon Bri- 
tain^ and a sword upon her nobles, and a thunderbolt 
upon her palace. We wed not with the enslaved 
Saxon— ^he free, and princely stag seeks not for his 
bride the heifer whose neck the yoke hath wpm. We- 
wed not with the rapacious Norman-^the noble hound 
scorns to seek a mate fram the herd of ravening 
wolves. 'When was it heard that Cymry, the descen- 
dants of Brute, the true children of the soil of fair 
Britain, were plundered,- oppressed^ bereft of their 
birth-rigtit, and insulted even in their last retreats? — 
when, but since they stretched their hand in friendship 
to the stranger, and clasped to their bosoms the 
daughter of the Saxon? Which of the two is feared? 
the empty water-course of summer, or the channel of 
the headlong winter torrent?f— A niaiden smiles at the 
summer-shrunk brook while she crosses it, but a 
barbed horse and his rider will fear to stem the wintry 
flood. Men of Mathraval and Powys, be the dreaded 
flood of. winter Gwenwyn, son of Cyverliockl— may 
thy plume be the foremost of its waves]" 

All thovghts of peace, thoughts which, in them- 
selves, were foreign to the hearts of the warlike Bri- 
tish, passed before the song of Cadwallon like dust 
before the whirlwind, and the unanimous shout of 
the assembly declared for instant war. The Prince 
bitnself spoke not, but, looking proudly around him, 
^ung abroad his arm>as one who. cheers his followers 
to the. attack. 
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The priest, had he dared, might liave reminded 
Gwenwyn, that the Cross which he had assumed oa 
bis shoulder, had consecrated his arm tq^^the Holy 
War, and precluding his engaging in anf^ivil strife. 
But the task was too dangerous for Father Hugo';i 
courage, and he shrunk from the hall to the seclusion 
of his own convent. Caradoc, whose brief hour of 
popularity was past, also retired, with humbled and 
dejected looks, and not without a glance of indigna- 
tion at his triumphant rival, who had so judiciously 
l^eserved his display of art for the theme of war^ that 
was ever most popular with the audience. 

The chiefs resumed. their seats no Ipnger for the 
purpose of festivity, but to arrange in the hasty man- 
ner customary anvong these prompt warriors the point 
on which they were to assemble their forces, which, 
upon such occasions, comprehended almost all the 
a'ble-bodied males of the country,-*— for all, exciting 
the priests and the bards, were sole) iers,— and to settle 
the order of their descent upon the devoted marches^ 
where they proposed to signaHze, by general ravage, 
their sense of the insult which their prince had re- 
ceived, by the rejection of his suit, ^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

The sands are nuniber'd, that mak^ up iny life ; v^- 
Here must 1 stay, and here my life must end. 

Bmry VI Act L SoenelK 

When Raymond Berenger had despatched his mis- 
sioi^ to the Prince of Powys, he was not unsusprciousi 
though altegethe'T fearless, of the result. He «eat 
messengers to the several dependants who held their 
fiefs by the tenure of cormge, and warned them to be 
on the alert, that he might receive instant notice of 
the approach of the enemy. These vassals, as is well 
known, occupied the numerous towers, which, like so 
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many falcon-^nests, had been built on the points most 
convenient to defend the frontiers, and were bound to 
give ^ig^nalof any incursion of the Welch, by blowing 
their. hornsj which sounds, answered from tower to 
tower, and from station to station, gave the alarm for 
general defence. But although Raymond considered 
these precautions as necessary, from the fickle and 
precarious temper of his neighbours, and for main« 
taining his own credit as a soldier, he was far from 
believing th^ danger to be imminent; for the prepara- 
tions of the Welch, though on a much more extensive 
scale than had lately been usuaV were as secret, as 
their resolution of war had been suddenly adopted. 

It was upon the second morning after the memora- 
ble festival of CastelKCoch, that the tempest broke on 
the Norman frontier. At first a single, long, and 
keen bugle- blast, announced the approach of the ene- 
my; presently the signals of alarm were echoedfrom 
every castle and tower on the borders of Shropshirei 
where every place of habitation was then a fortress. 
Beacons were lighted upon crags and eminences, the 
i>elJs were rung backward in the churches and townsj 
while the general and earnest summons to arm^an* 
nounced aih extremity of tlanger which even the in- 
habitants of that unsettled country had not hitherto 
experienced. 

Amid this general alarnr, Raymond Berenger, hav- 
ing busied himself in arranging his few but gallant 
followers and adherents, and taken such modes of 
procuring intelligence of the enemy's strctfigth and 
motions as were in his power, at length ascended the 
watch-tower of the castle, to observe in person the 
country around, already obscured in several places by 
the clouds of smoke, which announced the progress 
and the ravages of the invaders. He was speedily 
joined by his favourite squire, to whom the unusual hea- 
viness of his master's looks was cause of much sur-* 
prise, for tilinow they had ever been blithek at the 
hour of battle. The squire held in his hand his mas* 
ter's helmet, for Sir Raymond was all armed, saving: 
the head. 
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** Dennis Morolt," said the veteran soldier, «* are 
our vassals and Uegemen all mustei'ed?*' 

** All, noWc sir, but the Flemings, who are not yet 
come in." 

** The lazy hounds, why tarry they ?" said Raymond. 
** III policy it is to plant such sluggish natures in our 
borders. They are like their own steers, fitter to tug 
a plough than for aught that requires mettle." 

** With your favour," said Dennis, " the knaves can 
do good service notwithstanding. That Wilkin Flam- 
mock of the Green can strike like the hammers of his 
own fuliing-mill." ^ ^ 

'* He wiH tight, I believe, when he can not help It," 
said Raymond; ^^but he has no stomach for such ex- 
ercise, and is as slow and as stubborn as a mule." 

** And therefore are his countrymen rightly match- 
ed against the Welch," replied Dennis MoroJlt, *' that 
their solid and unyielding temper may be a fit foil to 
the fiery and headlong dispositions of our dangerous 
neighbours, just as restless waves are best opposed by 
steadfast rocks.-*-Hark,sir,I hear Wilkin Flammock^s 
Step ascending the turret-stair, as deliberately as ever 
monk mounted to matins." 

Step by step the heavy sound approached, until the 
form of the huge and substantial Fleming at length is- 
sued frocQ the turret door to the platform where they 
were conversing^ Wilkin Flammock was a!i>ied in 
bright armour, cleaned with an exceeding care, which 
marked the neatness of his nation, and of unusual 
weight and thickness; but, contrary to the custom of 
the Normans, entirely plain; and void of carving'J^ild- 
ii)g, or any sort of ornament. The bacinet, or steel 
cap, had Ho visor, and left exposed a broad counte- 
nance, with heavy and unpliable features, which an- 
nounced the character of his temper and understand- 
ing. He carried in his baud a heavy mace. 

" So, Sir Fleming," said the Castellane, ** you are 
in no hurry, methinks, to repair to the rendezvous.^* 

** So plelse you," answered the Fleming, " we were 
compelled to tarry^ that we might load our wains with 
our bales of cloth and other property." 
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**Ha! wains P-^how many wains have you brought 
. with you?" 

'* Six, noble sir," replied Wilkin. 
"And how man ^ men?" demanded Raymond Bc- 
renger. . 
** Twelve, valiant sir," answered Flamitiock. 
"Only two men to each baggage-wain? I wonder 
you would thus encumber yourself," said Berengcr. 

** Under your favour, sir, once more," replied Wil- 
Mn, *' it is only the value which I and my comrades 
set upon our goods, that inclines us to defend them 
^nih our bodies^ and, had we been obliged to leave 
our cloth to the plundering clutches of yonder vaga- 
Iionds, I should have seen small policy in stopping 
here to give them the opportunity of adding murder 
to robbery. Gloucester should have been my first 
halting-place." 

The Norman knight gazed on the Flemish artisan, 
for such was Wilkin Flammock, with such a mixture 
of' surprise and contempt, as excluded indignation. 
"I have heard much," he said, ** but this is the first 
time that I have heard one with a beard on his, lip 
avouch himself a coward." 

** Nor do you hear it now," answered Flammock, 
with the utmost composure- — *' I am always ready to 
fight for life and property; and my coming to this 
^untry, wl>ere they are both in constant danger, 
^hows that I care not much how often I do so. But 
^ sound skin is better than a slashed one, for all that." 
*' Welf," said Raymond Berenger, "fight affer 
^Mne own fashion, so thou wilt but fight stoutly with 
that long body of thine. We are like to have need for 
all that We can do. — Saw you aught of these rascaille 
Welch? — ^have they Gwcnwyn's banner amongst 
them?" 

** I saw it with the white dragon displayed," replied 
Wilkin; " I could not but know it^ since it was broi- 
dered in my own loom." . ^ 

Raymond looked sa^ grave upon this intelligence, 
that Dennis ^lorolt, unwilling the Fleming should 
mark it, thought it necessary to withdraw his atten- 
tion, « 1 can tell thee," he said to Flammock^.*' that 
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when the Constable of Cliester joins us with Ibis lan- 
ces, you shall see your haudy-work, the dragon, fly 
faster homeward than ever flew the shuttle which wove 

it." 

" It niujt fly before the Constable cowies up, Den- 
nis Morolt," said Bereng:er, '' else it will fly triumph- 
ant over all our dead bodies.*' 

<*In the name of God and the Holy Virgin!" said 
Dennis,'* what may you mean, Sir Knight? — not that 
we should figi t with the Welch before the- Constable 
joins us ?"— He paused, and then, well understanding 
the firm, yet melancholy glance, with which his mas- 
ter answered th6 question, he proceeded,, with yet 
more vehement earnestness—-*' You cap not mean it-^ 
you can not intend that we shall quit this castle, which 
we have so often made good against them, and con« 
tend in the field with two hundred men against thou- 
sands? — ^Think better of it, my beloved master, and 
let not the rashness of your old age blemish that cha- 
racter for wisdorii and warlike skill, which your former 
life has so nobly won." 

" I am not angry with you for blaming my purpose, 
Dennis," answered the Norman, " for I know you do 
it in love to me and mine. But, Dertuis Morolt, this 
thing must brf---we must fight the Welchmen within 
these three hours« or the name of Raymond Berenger 
must be blotted from the genealogy of his house." 

"And so we will — we will fight them, my noble 
master," said the esquire; " fear not cold counsel from 
Dennis Morolt, where battle is the theme. But we 
will fight them under the walls of the castle, with 
honest Wilkin pfamtnock and his cross-bows on the 
wall to protect our flanks, and aiFord us some balance 
against the numerous odds." 

** Not so, Dennis,*' answered his master— "in the 
open field we must fight them, or thy master must 
rank as a raan-swoni knight. Know, that wh^i t 
feasted yonder wily savage in my halls at Christmas, 
and when the wine was flowing fastest round, Gwen- 
wyn threw out some praises of the fastness and 
strength of my castle, in a manner which intimated it 
was these advantages alone that had secured me in 
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former wars from defeat and captivity. I spoke in 
answer, when I had far better been silent; for what 
availed my idle boast, but as a fetter to bind me to a 
deed next to madness?. If, I said, a prince of the 
Cymry shall again come in hostile fashion before the 
Garde Dolour^use, let him pitch his standard down in 
yonder plain by the bridge, and, by the word of a 
good knight, and the faith of a Christian man, Ray- 
mond Berenger will meet him as willingly, be he many 
or be he few, as was ever Welchmen met withal.*' 

Dennis was struck speechless when he heard of a 
promise so rash, so fatal; but his was not the casuis- 
try which could release his master from the fetters 
-with which his unwary confidence bad bound him. 
It was otherwise with Wilkin Flanlmock. He stared, 
he almost laughed, notwithstanding the reverence 
due to the Castellane, and his own insensibility, to risi- 
ble emotions. " And is this all?** he said. " If your 
honour had pledged yourself to pay one hundred 
iiorinsto a Jew or to a Lombard, no doubt you must 
have kept the day, or forfeited your pledge; but surely 
one day is as good as another to keep a promise for 
lighting, and that day is best in which the promiser 
is strongest. But indeed, after all, what signifies any 
promise over a wine-flagon?*' 

*^ It signifies as much as a promise can do that is 
given elsewhere. The promiser," said Berenger, 
** escapes not the sin of a word-breaker, because he 
hath been a drunken braggart." 

« For the sin,'* said Dennis, « aiirc I am, that rather 
than you should do such deed of dole, the Abbot of 
Glastonbury would absolve you for a florin.*' 

**But whdt shall wipe out the shame?" demanded 
Berenger — ** how shall 1 dare to show myself again 
among press of knights, who have broken my word of 
^)attle pledged, for fear of a Welcbman and his naked 
savages? No! Dennis Morolt, speak on it no more. 
4e it for weal or wo, we fe^t them to-day, and upon 
«onder fair field." \ \^ 

« It may be," said hammock, " ^"^^ Gwenwyn may 
have forgotten the promise, and so fail to appear to 
Vol- L— 4 
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claim it iti the appointed spact; for, as we heard, your 
wioesof Fraacefiooded his Welch bralna deeply*'' 

^ He again alluded to it on the morning after it wa^ 
made," said the CasteHane — ^ trust me, he will not 
forget what wiU give him such a chance of removing 
me from his patlK for ever/* 

As he spoke, they observed that large clouds of dust) 
which had been seen at different points of the land- 
scape, were drawing down towards the opposite side 
of the river, over which an ancient bridge extended 
itself to the appointed place of comt>at. They were 
at no loss to conjecture the cause. It was evident 
that Owen wyn, recalling the pariies who had, been 
engaged, in partial devastation, was bending with his 
wliole forces towards the bridge and tlie plain beyond 
it. 

^ Let Its rush down and secure the pass," said Den« 
lus Morolt; *^ we may debate with them with some 
equality by. the advantage of defending the bridge. 
Your word bound you to the plain as to a field of bat- 
tle, but it did not oblige you to forego such advan- 
tages as the passage of the bridge would afford. Our 
men, our horses are ready, let our bowman secure the 
banks, and my life on the issue." 

•* When I promised to meet him on yonder field, 1 
meant," replied Raymond Berenger, "to give the 
Welchman the full advantage of equality of ground* 
I so meant it, Jie so understood it; and what avails 
keeping my word in the letter, if I break it in the 
^cnse? We move not till the last Welchman has. 
crossed the bridge; and then—'* 

" And then," said Dennis, *< we move to our deathi 
May Ood forgive our sinsl But " 

*^ But what?" said Berenger; « something sticks in 
thy mUid that abould have vent." 

«My yomg lady,^ your dati^hter the Lady Ever 



^ I kave told her what u to be. Sh^ shall remain 
in the castle, where I will leave a few chosen veteram, 
with you, liennia, to commaud them. In iwenty-four 
hours the atege wUlbe^rtiWved, anil we have defended 
it longer with a slighter garrison, Tu«^ ^ he» aunt 
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the Abbess of iht Benedictine aistetfr— >tho«, D^nis, 
vilt see her placed there in honour and safetyy mod 
my sister will care for her future provision ms her 
wisdom shall determine." 

*•/ leave you at this pinch!" said Dennis Morolt, 
bursting into tears-^* / shut myself up within walls, 
when my master rides to his last of battles!— / be- 
come esquire to a lady, even though it be to the Lady 
Eveline, when he lies dead under his shield!*— Ray* 
mond Berenger, is it for this that I have buckled thy 
armour so often?" 

The tears gushed from the old warrior's eyes as- 
fese as from those of a girl who weeps for her lover; 
and Raymond, taking him kindly by the hand, saidi 
in a soothing tone, " Do not think, my good old ser- 
vant, that, were honour to be won, I would drive thee 
from my side. But this is a wild and an inconsiderate 
deed, to which my fate or my folly has bound me. I 
die to save my name from dishonour; but, alas! I must 
leave on my memory the charge of imprudence." 

** Let me sharie your imprudence, my dearest mas* 
t<»r," said Dennis Morolt^ earnestly;— ** the poop 
Esquire has no business to be thought wiser than his 
master. In many a battle my valour derived some 
little fame from partaking in the deeds which won 
your ienown-*-deny me not the right to share in that 
blame which your temerity may incur; let them not 
say, that so rash was his action, even his okl esquire 
was not permitted to partake in it! I am part of your- 
self—it is murder to every man whom you take with 
you, if you leave me behind." 

•* Dennis/^ said Berengcr, ** you make me feel yet 
more bitterly the folly I have yielded to. 1 would 
grarvt you the boon you ask, sad as it is— But my 
daughte r ■ " 

« Sir Knight," said the Fleming, who had listened 
to this dialogue with somewhat less than his usual 
apathy, ** it is not my purpose this day to leave this 
castle; now, if you could trust my truth to do what a 
plain man may for the protection of my Lady £ve^ 
line- " 
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** How,Virrah!" said Raymond; *' you do not pro- 
pose to leave the castlt-r Who gives you right to 
propose or dispose in the case, until my pleasure is 
known?" 

•* 1 shall be sorry to have words With you, Sir Cas* 
tcllane,**said the imperturbable Fleming:— "but I hold 
here, in this township, certain mills, tenements, cloth* 
ijrards, and so forth, for which I am to pay man -ser- 
vice in defending this Castle of the Garde Dolou reused 
and in this I am ready. But if you call bn*me to 
march from hence, leaving the same castle defehce- 
less, and to offer up my life in a battle v^hich you 
acknowledge to be desperate, I must needs say mf 
tenure binds me not to obey thee.** 

" Base mechanic!" said Morolt, laying his hlind on 
his dagger, and menacing Fleming. 

But Raymond Berenger interfered with voice and 
hand — ^'' Harm htm not, Morolt, and blame him not. 
He hath a sense of duty, though not after our manner; 
and he and his knaves will fight best behind stone 
walls. They are taught also, these Flemings, by the 
practice of their own country, the. attack and defence 
of walled cities and fortresses, and are especially skil- 
ful in working of mangonels and military engines. 
There are several of his countrymen in the castle, be- 
fiides his own followers. These I propose to leave 
behind aiid I think they will obey him more readily 
than any but myself — how think*st thou? Thod 
would'st not, I know, from a misconstrued point of 
honour, or a blind love to me, leave this important 
place,' and the safety of Eveline, in doubtful hands?*' 

" Wilkin Flammock is but a Flemish clown, noble 
sir," answered Dennis, as much overjoyed as if he 
had obtained some important advantage; "but I must 
needs say he is as stout and true as any whom you 
might trust; and, besides, his own shrewdness will 
teach him there is more to be gained by defending 
«uch a castre as this, than by yielding it to strangers, 
■who may not be likely to keep the terms- of surrender, 
however fairly they may offer them." 

" It is fixed then," said Raymond Berenger. " Then, 
Pennisy thou shalt go with me^ and he shall remain 
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^ behimd.*— Wilkin Flammock/' he said, mddressing thb 
Fleming solemnly, ^ I speak not to thee the language 
of chivalry, of which thoti^knowest nothing; but* as 
ibou art an honest man, and a true Christian^ I con- 
jure thee to stand to the defence of this castle. Let 
uo promise of the eneniy draw thee to any hasc com- 
position-<-no threat to any aurrender. Relief must 
speedily arrive; if you fulfil your trust to m^e and to 
my daughter, Hugo de Lacy will reward you ricWy— 
if you fail, be will punish you severely." 

*' Sir Knight," said Flammock, *^ I am pleased you 
have put your trust so far iu a plain handycraftipan. 
For the Welch, I am come from a land for which we 
were compelled— yearly compielled— to struggle with 
the sea; and they who can deal with the waves iua 
tempest, need not fear an undisciplined people ia their 
fury. Your daughter shall be as dear to me as mine 
own; and in that faith you may prick forth — if, indeedf 
. you will not still, like a wiser man, shut gate, dowm 
portcullis, up draw-bridge, and let your archers aud 
my cross-bows roan the wa]l> and tell the knaves you 
are not the fool that they take you for." 

/* Good fellow, that must not be," said the Knight. 
" I hear my daughter's voice," he added hastily; " I 
would not agfiin meet her, again to part frotn her. 
To Heaven*s keeping I commit thee, honest Fleming-^ 
Follow me, Deunls Morolt. " 

The old casteliane descended the stair of the south- 
ern tower hastily, just as his daughter Eveline asciKi4' 
fid that of the eastern turret, to throw herself >«t his 
feet once more. She was followed by the F?^er Al- 
drovand, chaplain of her father; by an old ^'^ almost 
invalided huntsman, whose more active s*'^*^^* **? ^^* 
iSeld and the chase had been for sorrf ^i^® chiefly 
limited to the superintendence of the-^^^S^^'* kennels, 
and the charge especially of his mo^ favourite hounds; 
aud by Rose Flammock, the d-«gh*«r of Wilkin, a 
blue-eyed Flemish maiden, rr^»^» pl«inp, and shy aft 
a partridge, who had be^ ^«r some time permitted 
to keep company with tb^ig**-^''^ Norman damsel, 
in a doubtful station, K'twixt that of an humble friend 
and a superior dPOM^c. 
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Eveline rushed upon the battlements, her hair dishe- 
irelled, and her eyes drowned in teats, and eagerly de- 
manded of the Fleming where her father was? 

Flanfimock made a clumsy reverence, and attempted 
some answer; but his voice seemed to fail him. He 
turned his back upon Eveline without ceremony, and 
totally disregarding the aniLious inquiries of the hunts- 
man and the chaplain, he said hastily to his <laughter. 
in his own language, ** Mad work! mad work! look tc 
the poor maiden, Rosichen— JOcr alter Herr ist ver 
ruckt*'* 

Without further spetch he descended tlic stairs^ 
tmd never paused till he reached the buttery. Here 
he called like a lion for the controller of these regions, 
by -the various' names of Kammerer^ Keller- master, 
and so forth, to which the old Reinold, an ancieni 
Nornaan esquire, answered not until the Netherlandei 
fortunately recollected hi«. English title of butler, 
This, his. regular name of office, was the key to th^ 
buttery hatch, and the old man instantly appeared, 
vrith his gray cassock, and high rolled hose, a ponde- 
rous bunch of keys suspended by a silver chain t» hifi 
broad leathern girdle, which, in consideration of th|E 
emergency of the time, he had thought it right to 
balance on the left side with a huge falchion, whick 
seemed much too weighty for his old arm to wield. 

" Whatis your will,*' he said, ^* Master Ftammocki 
Of what are your commands, sittce it is jnj lord's 

plKsure that they shall be laws to me for a time?" 
" fc>^y ?i cup of wine, good Meister Keller-tnaster— 

butler, Xmean/V 
*♦ I aiTi^^(i yo^ remember the name of niineoffice," 

said RelnoR^w^(li some of the petty resentment of a 

spoiled domeW who thinks that a stranger has been 

inreguiarly put K^omraand over him. 

"A flagon of Rv^isli^ if yo^l^g mc,'Vaiiswcred 

the Flemmg,« for nw heart is low and poor within 

me, and 1 must needs cK^k of the best" 
" And drink you shail,%aid Reinold, "if drink' wiM 

give you the courage whichWhapa you may w^ut**--- 

r Tke old lord is ffi 
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'He descend^il to the secret crypts, of which he was 
the f^uardian, and returned with a silver flagon, which 
might coti4ain about a quart.—" Here is such wine," 
mi Reinold, " as thou hast seldom tasted,'^ and was 
about to pour it out into a cup. 

" Nay, the flagon— the flagon, friend Reinold; I 
love a deej^ and solemn draught when the business iff 
weighty," said Wilkin. He seized on the flagon 
accordingly, and drinking a preparatory mouthful^ 
paused as if to i^stimaie the strength and flavour of 
the generoiis liquor. Apparently he was pleased with 
, both, for he nodded in approbation to the butler^ and, 
raising the flagon to his mouth onre more, he' slowly 
and gradually brought the bottom of the vessel par uliel 
with the roof of the apartment, without suflering one 
drop of the contents to Escape him. * - 

**That hath savour, Hcrr Keller-master,*'* said he, 
while he was recovering his breath by iiuervals, ai'ier 
«o long a suspense "of resptratibn; " but, m«y heaven 
forgive you for thrnkirig it the best f have ever tasted! 
You little knaw the cellars of Ohent and of'Ypres." 

•'Aiid I care not for theni," sai^d Reinold;" those 
of gentle Norman blood, hald the win^s of Gascony* 
and'France, generous, light, and <:ofdial, worth ail the 
acid potations of the Rhine and the Neckar.'' .^ 

"All is matter of taste,*' said the Fleming; .^*but 
liark ye— ils there much of this wine in the cellar?'* 

^^ Methought, but «ow it pleased not your dainty 
palate,'^ said Reinold, 

" Nay, nay^ ttiy friend,'* said Wilkin, ^' I said it had 
savou r ■ I may have drunk better — but this is right 
:good, where better may oot he had. — ^Again, how 
much of it hast thou?" 

♦*Ti4e whole hutt, man,*' answered the butler; Ml 
"have broached a fresh piece for you." 

*' Good," replied Flammock; " get the quart pot of 
Christian measure; beave the cask tip 'into this sam« 
buttery, and let each soldiet of this castle be served 
with such a<»ip as I have here swallowed* I. feel It 
hath done me much good — my heart was sinking when 
I saw the black smoke j^rising from mine own fulling- 
mills jendev. . het eacli masi^ I B^fj have sl full quart- 
fQt^«-*niea defend not castles on thin liquors." 
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♦* I must do as you will, good Wilkin Flammock/^ 
said the butler; ^^ but 1 pray remember all men are 
not alike. That which will but warm your Flemish 
hearts, wiK-put wildfire into Norman brainsf and whaT 
may only encourage your countrymen to man the 
walls, will make ours fly over the battlements." 

*^ Well, you know the conditions of your own coun- 
trymen best; serve out to them what wines .and mea- 
sure you list — only let each Fleming have a solemn 
quart of Rhenish.-— But what will you do for the Enr 
giish churls, of whom there ar^ a right rna&y left 
with us?'* ^. 

The old butler paused, and rubbed his brow , ■■■ 
*^ There will be a strange waste of liquor," be saidl 
*'and yet I may not deny that the emergency may 
defend the expenditure. But for the English, tbey 
are, as you wot, a mixed breed, having inuch of your 
German suJlenness, together. with a plentiful touch of 
the' hot blood of yonder r A^elch furies. Light wines 
stir th^m not;, strong -heavy draughts would madden 
them.- What, think you of ale, an in vigor atiitg, 
strengthening liquor, that warms the hes^t without 
inflaming tl;(iP^bi^in?" 

** Ale!" ,s^id the Fleming.-^* Hum— ha— is yojur. a)e 
mighty. Sir Butler^-^is it double ale?** 
* <^Do you doubtmy skilif " said the butler.— *< March 
and October have witnessed me ever as they came 
Tound, for thirty years, deal with the ^est barley in 
Shropshire.— You shall judge." 

He filled from a large hogshead in the corfier of the 
buttery, the flagon which the Fl^npiuig had just emp* 
tied, and which was no sooner rq»tenished than WU- 
kin again drained it to the bottom. 

'*Good ware," be said, ^ Master Butler,., strong 
stinging ware. The English churls will fight like 
4levits upon it-^let them be furnished with mi^ty ale 
along with their beef and brown bread. And now, 
having given you your charge, Master Reinold^ it is 
;time I should look after mine own*" 

Wilkin Fiammock left the buttery^ and with a mien 
and judgment alike undisturbed by the deep potations 
an which he h^i m» i^cenUy iodHigiedi luidUlitrb^cl ftl* 
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SO by the various rumours concerning;' what was pass^ 
rag without doors, he made the round of the casUc 
and its out-wot^ks, mustered the little t^arrison, and 
assigned to each their posts, reserving^ to his owa 
countrymen the raanapement of the arbiasts, or cross- 
bows, and of the military engines which were con- 
trived by the proud Normans, and were incomprehen- 
Mble to the i^noraut English, or, more properly, An- 
glo-Saxons, of the period, but which his more adroit 
countryman managed wiUi gr«at address. The jea- 
lousies entertained by both the .Normans and English, 
at being placed under the temporary command of a 
Fleming, gradually yielded to the military and me- 
cbanical skill which he displayed, as well as to a sense 
of the emergency, which became greater with every 
moment. 



CHAPTER IV. ^ 

Beside yon brigg out ovver yon burn, 

Where the water bickereth buji^ht and sheen, 

Shall many a falling courier spurn. 
And knights shall die in battle keen. 

Prophecy of Thomas t?ie Rt/mer, 

The daughter of Raymond Berenger, with the at- 
tendants whom we have mentioned, continued to re- 
main upon the battlements of the Garde Doloureuse, 
in spite of the exhortations of the priest that she 
Would rather await the issue of this terrible interval 
in the chapel, and amid the rites of religion. He 
perceived at length, that she was incapable, froni 
grief and fear, of attending to, or understanding his 
advice; and, fritting down beside her, while the hunts- 
man and Rcrse Flammock stood by, endeavoured to 
suggest stich comfort as perhaps he scarcely felt him- 
self. ' ■■ , ■ 

** This is but a sally of your noble father's," he 
«atd>, ^* and though it may seem it i« madi& on great 
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hazard^ yet who ever questioned Sir Raymond BeroTf 
ger's policy of wars?— -He is close and secret rn hi 
purposes. I guess right well he had tiot marched ou 
as he proposes, unless he knew that the noble Elarlt> 
Arundel, or the mighty Constable of Chester, weM 
close at hand." 

" Think you thi^ assuredly, good father ?—'G<* 
Raoul — go, my dearest Rost*— look to the east— see li 
you can not see banners or clouds of djist.— Listen-^ 
listen — hear you no trumpets from that quarter ?" 

•* Alas! my lady," said Raoul," the thunder of bed' 
ven could scarce be heard amid the howling of yonde't 
Welch wolves." Eveline turned as he spoke, att4 
looking towards the bridge, she beheld an appalling 
spectacle. 

The river, whose stream washes on three sides the 
base of the proud em^ience on which the castle u 
situated, curves away from the fortress and its cor- 
responding village on the west, and the hill sinH 
downward to an extensive plain, so extremely level ^9 
to indicate its alluvial origin. Lower down, at the ex- 
tremity of this plain, where the banks again close on 
the river, were situated the manufacturing houses of 
the stout Flemings, which were now burning in a 
bright flame. The bridge, a high, narrow combina- 
tion of arches of unequal size, was about half a-mile 
distant from the castle, in the very centre of the plain. 
The river itself ran in a deep rocky channel, was often 
unfordable, and at all times difficult of passage^ giving 
considerable advantage to the defenders of the castle, 
who had spent on other occasions many a dear drop 
of blood to defend the pass, which Raymond Beren- 
ger's. fantastic scruples now induced him to abandon. 
The Welchmen, seizing the opportunity with the 
avidity with which men grasp an unexpected benefit 
were fast crowding over the high and steep arches 
while new bands, collecting from different points upot 
the farther bank, increased the continued stream o 
warriors, who, passing leisurely and uninterrupted 
formed their line of battle on the plain opposite to thi 
castle. 

At first Father Aldroyand tiewed thdr motion 
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Pfl vithout anxietyf nay^ vith the scornful smile of one 

hJ who observes an enemy in the act of falling into the 
oil snare spread for them by superior skill. Raymond 
[ A Berenger, with his little body of infantry and cavalry, 
PKI *^^ drawn up on the easy hill which is betwixt the 
castle and the plain, ascending from the former to* 
';iA wards the fortress; and it seemed clear to the Domi^^ 
eili nican^ who had not entirely forgotten in the cloister 
his ancient military experience, that it was the 
Knight's purpose to attack the disordered enemy 
fj| when a certain number had crossed the river, and the 
1^ others were partly on the farther side, and partly en- 
gaged in the slow and perilous manoeuvre ot effecting 
their passage. But when large bodies of the white* 
mantled Welchmen were permitted without interru|>- 
tion to take such order on the plain as their habits of 
Sghting recommended, the monk's countenance^ 
though he still endeavoured to speak encouragement 
to the terrified maiden, assuined a different and an 
anxious expression; and his acquired habits of resig- 
nation contended strenuously with his ancient military 
05 ardour. ** Be patient," he said, *' my daughter, and 
dl be of good comfort; thine eyes shall behold the dismay 
of yonder barbarous enemy. Let but a minute elapse^ 
a&d thou shait see them scattered like dust.-— Saint 
George 1 the^ will surely cry thy name now, or 
Jteverl" 

The moil's beads passed meanwhile rapidly 
through his hands, but many an expression of military 
impatience mingled itself with his orisons. He could 
Act conceive the cause why each successive throng of 
mountaineers, led under their different banners, and 
headed by their respective chieftains, was permitted* 
without interruption, to pass the difficult defile, and 
extend themselves in battle array on the near side of 
the bridge^ while the £nglish| or rather Anglo- Nor« 
man cavalry^ remained stationary, without so much as 
laying their lances in rest There remained, he 
Ibought, bul one liope-<rone only rational explanation 
of this unaccountable inactivity*-^this voluntary sur^^ 
render of every advantage of ground, when that of 
Dmribet:s was so treiOieiulQitsly on the .side <rf' the ene?» 
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my. Father Aldrovand concluded, that the succours 
of the Constableof Chester, and other Lord Marchers, 
must be in the immediate vicinity, and that the Welcli 
were only permitted to pas» the river without opposi- 
tion, that their retiTat might be the more effectually 
cut off, and their defeat, with a deep river in their 
rear, rendered the more signally calamitous. 3ut 
even while be clung to this hope, the monk's heart 
sunk within him, as, looking in every direction from 
which the expected succours might arrive, he could 
neither see nor bear the slightest token which an- 
nounced their approach. In a frame of mind ap- 
proacJ^ing more nearly to despair than to hope, the 
old man continued alternately to tell his beads, to gaze 
anxiously around, and to address some words of con- 
solation in broken phrases to the young lady, until 
the general shout of the Welch, ringing from the? 
bank of the river to the battlements of the castle, 
warned him, in a note of exultation, that the very last 
of the British had dejiled through the pass, and that 
their whole formidable array stood prompt for action 
upon the hither side of the river. 

This thrilling and astounding clamour, to which 
each of the Welch lent his voice with all the energy K 
of defiance, thirst of battle, and hope of conquest, was 
at length answered by the blast of the Norman trura- , |^ 
pets, — the first sign of activity which had been ex- 
hibited on the part of Raymond Berenger. But 
cheerily as they rung, the trumpets, in comparisc^ of 
the shout which they answered, sounded like the 
whistle of the stout mariner amid the howling of the 
tempest. 

At thesanae moment when the trumpets were blown, 
Berenger gave signal to the archers to discharge their 
arrows, and the men-at-arms to advance under a hail- 
storm of shafts, javelins, and stones, shot^ darted, and 
^lung by the Welch against their steel-clad assailants. 

The veterans of Raymond, on the other han^, stimu* 
lated by many victorious recollections, confident in the 
talents of their accomplished leader, and undismayed 
even by ttiedesperatiobof their circumstances, charg* 
ed the mass of the Welchmen with their usual deter- 
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mined valQur. It was a gallant sight to see this tittle 
body of cavalry advance to the onset, their plumes 
floating above their helmets, their lances in rest, and 
projecting six feet in length before the breasts of their 
coursers; their shields hanging from their necks, that 
their left hands might have freedom to guide^eir 
horses; and the whole body rushing on with an equal 
front, and a momentum of speed, which increased with 
every moment. Such an onset might have startled 
naked men, (for such were the Welch, in respect of the 
mail- sheathed Normans,) but it brought no terrors to 
the ancient British, who had long made it their boast 
that they exposed their bare bosoms and white tunics 
to the lances and swords of the men-at-ihrms, with as 
' miich confidence as if they had been born invulnerable. 
It was not indeed in their power to withstand th« 
weight of the first shock, which, bi^aking their ranks, 
densely as they were arranged, carried the barbed 
horses into the very centre of their host, and well nigh 
up to the fatal standard, to which Raymond Berenger, 
bound by his fatal vow, had that day conceded so 
much vantage-ground. But they yielded like the bil- 
lows, which give way, indeed, to the gallant ship, but 
only to assail her sides, and to unite in her -wake. 
With wild and horrible clamours, they closed their 
tumultuous ranks around Berenger and his devoted 
followers, and a deadly scene of strife ensued. 

The best warriors of Wales had on this occasion 
"joined the standard of Gwenwyn; the arrows of the 
men of Gwentland, whose skill in archery almost 
equalled that of the Normans themselves, rattled on 
the helmets of the men-at-arms; and the spears of the 
people of Dehenbarth, renowned for the sharpness and 
temper of their steel heads, were employed against the 
cuirasses not without fatal effect, notwithstanding the 
protection which these afforded to the rider. 

It was in vain that the archery belonging to Ray- 
mond's little band, stout yeomen, who, for the most 
part hdld possessions by military tenure, exhausted 
their quivers on the broad mark afforded them by the 
Welch army. It is probable, that every shaft carried 
a Welchman's life on its point; yet, to have afforded 
Vol. 1—5 
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important relief lo the cavalry, now closely and ineX" 
tri<;,ably engaged, the slaughter ought to have been 
twenty-fold at least. Meantime, the Welch, galled 
by this incessant discharge, answered it by voUies from 
their own archers, whose numbers made some amends 
for their inferiority, and who were supported by nu- 
merous bodies of darters and slittgers. So that the 
Norman archers, who had more than onte attempted 
to descend from their position to operate a diversion 
in favour of Raymond and his devoted band, were now 
so closely engaged in front, as obliged them to aban- 
don all thoughts of such a movement. 

Meanwhile, that chivalrous leader who from the first 
had hoped for no more than an honourable death, la- 
boured with all his power to render his fate signal by 
involving in it that of the Welch Prince, thQiauthor of 
the war. He cautiously avoided -the expenditure of 
his strength by hewing among the British; but, with 
the shock of his managed horse, repelled the numbers 
who pressed on him, and leaving the plebeians to the 
swords of his companions, shouted his waf-cry, and 
made his way towards the fatal standard of Gwenwyn, 
beside which, discharging at once the ddtiesof a skil- 
ful leader and a brave soldier, the Prince had station^ 
ed himself., Raymond's experience of the Welch dis- 
position, subject equally to the highest flood, and 
most sudden ebb of passion, gave him some hope that 
a successful attack upon this point, followed bv th^ 
death or capture of the Prince, and the downfall of his 
standard, might even yet strike such a panic, as should 
change the fortunes of the day, otherwise so nearly 
desperate. The veteran, therefore, animated his com- 
rades to the charge by voice and example; and, in spite 
of all opposition, forced his way gradually onward. 
But Gwenwyn in person, surrounded by his best and 
noblest champions, offered a defence as obstinate as 
the assault was intrepid. In vain they were borne to 
the earth by the barbed horses, or hewed down by the 
invulnerable riders. Wounded and overthrown, the 
Britons continued their resiJijtance, clung round the 
legs of the Norman steeds, and cumbered their ad- 
vance; While their brethren, thrusting with pikes, 
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proved every joint and ciTvice of the plate and mail, 
or grapplinj^ with the men-at-arms, strove to pull 
them from their horses^ by main force, or beat #kem 
down with their bills and Welch hooks. And wo be- 
tided those who were by these variohs means dis- 
mounted, for the long sharp knives worn by the Welch 
soon pierced them with a hundred wounds, and were 
then only merciful when the first which was inflicted 
was deadly. ^ 

T.he combat was at this point, and had raged for 
more than half an hour, when Berenger, having forced 
his horse within two spears' length of the British 
siandard, he and Gwenwyn were so near to each other 
H$ t^xchange tokens of mutual defiance. 

**^urn thee, Wolf of Wales/* said Berenger, " and 
abide, if thou darest, one blow of a good knight's 
sword! Raymond Berenger spits at thee and thy ban« 
ner." 

** False Normjjin churl!" said Gwenwyn, swinging 
around his head a mace of prodigious weight, and al- 
ready clottered with blood, " thy iron headpiece shall 
ill protect thy lying tongue, with which I will this day 
feed the ravens." 

Raymond made no farther answer, but pushed his 
horse towards the Prince, who advanced 4o meet him 
with equal readiness. But ere they came within 
reach of each other's weapons, a Welch champion, de- 
voted like the Romans who opposed the elephants of 
Pyrrhus, finding that the armour of Raymond's horse 
resisted the repeated tlnusts of his spear, threw him- 
self under the animal, and stabbed him in the belly 
with his long knife. The noble horse reared and fell, 
crushing with his weight the Briton who had wounded 
himf the helmet of the rider burst its clasps in tjie 
fall, and rolled away from his head, giving to view his 
noble features and gray hairs. He made more than 
one effort to extricate himself from the fallen horse, 
but ere he could succeed, received his death' s-wound 
from the hand of Gwenwyn, who hesitated not to strike 
him down with his mace while in the act of rising. 

During the whole of this bloody day, Dennis Mo- 
rolt's horse had kept pace for pace, and his arm blow 
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for blow, with his master's. It seemed as if two dif- 
ferent bodies had been movFng under one act of voli- 
tiom He husbanded his strength, or put it forth, ex- 
actly as he observed his knight did, and %ras close by 
his side when he made the last deadly effort. At that 
fatal moment, when Raymond Berenger rushed on the 
chief, the brave squire forced his way up to the stand- 
ard, and, grasping it firmly,^ struggled for possession 
of it With a, gigantic Briton, to whose care it had been 
confided, and who now exerted his utmost strength to 
defend it. But even while engaged in this mortal 
struggle, the eye of Morolt scarcely left his mastery 
and when he saw him fall, his own force seenaed by 
sympathy to abandon him, and the British chaflRbion 
had no longer any trouble in laying him prc^flR'ate 
among the slain. 

The victory of the British was now complete. Up- 
on the fall of their leader, the followers of Raymond 
Berenger would' willingly have fled or surrendered. 
J3ut the first was impossible, so closely had they been 
enveloped; and in the cruel wars maintained by the 
Welch upon their frontiers, quarter to the vanc^uished 
was out of the question. A few of the mcn-at-arra* 
were lucky enough to disentangle themselves from the 
tumult, and, not even attempting to enter the castle^ 
lied in various directions, to carry their own fears 
among the inhabitants of the marches, by announcing 
the loss of the battle, and the fate of the far i*enowned 
Raymond Berenger. 

The archers of the fallen leader, as they had never 
been so deeply involved in the combat, which had 
been chiefly maintained by the cavalry, became now, 
in their turn, the sole object of the enemy's attack. 
But when they saw the multitude come roaring to- 
wards jtheip like a sea, with ail its waves, they aban- 
doned the bank which they had hitherto bntvely de- 
fended, and began a regular retreat to the castle, in 
the best order which they could, as the only remaining 
means of securing their lives. A few of their light- 
footed enemies attempted to intercept them, during 
the execution of this prudent manoeuvre, by outstrip- 
ping them in their march, and throwing themselves 
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into iKe hollow \fra7 which led to the castle, t& oppose 
their retreat. But the coolness of the English arch- 
ers, accustomed to extremities of every kind^ su||^ort- 
ed them on the present occasion. While a part of 
them, armed with glaives and bills, dislodged the 
Welch from the hollow way, the others, facing in the 
opposite direction, and parted into divisions, which 
alternately halted and retreated, maintained such a 
countenance as to check pursuit, and exchange a 
severe discharge of missiles with the Welch, by which 
both parties were considerable sufferers. 

At length, having left more than two-thirds of their 
brave companions behind, the yeomanry attained the 
point, which, being commanded by arrows and en- 
gines from the battlements, might be considered as 
that of comparative safety. A volley of large stoneiS, 
and square -headed bolts of great size and thickness, 
effectually stopped the farther progress of the pursuit, 
and those who had led it drew back their desultory 
forces to the plain, where, with shouts of jubilee and 
exultation, their countrymen were employed in se- 
curing the plunder of the field; while some, impelled 
by hatred and revenge, mangled and mutilated the 
limbs of the dead Normans, in a manner unworthy of 
their cause and their own courage. The fearful yells 
with which this dreadful work was cotlsnmmated, 
while it struck horror into the minds of the slender 
l^arrison of the Garde Doloureuse, inspired them at 
the same time with the resolution rather to defend the 
fortress to the last extremity, than to submit to the 
jnercy of so vengeful an enemy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I'hat Baron be to his cftstle fied, 

To Barnard Castle then fled he; 
The uttermost walls were eatbe to win, 

The Earls have won them speedilie;--^ 
The uttermost walls were stone and brick; 

But though they won them soon anon, 
Long ere they won the inmost walls. 

For they were hewn in rock of stone. 

Pkboz's HeHgtica of£ncieni Poetry. 

The unhappy fate of the battle was soon evident to 
the anitious spectators upon the watch-towers of the 
Garde Doloureuse, which name the castle that day 
too well deserved. With difficulty the confessor mas- 
tered his own emotions to control those of the fe- 
males on whom l^e attended, and who were now joined 
in their lamentation by many others — women* child- 
ren, and infirm old men, the relatives of those whom 
they saw engaged in this unavailing contest. These 
helpless beings had been admitted to the castle for 
security's sake, and they had now thronged to the 
battlements, from which Father Aldrovand found dU*- 
ficulty in making them descend, aware that the sight 
of them on the towers, that should have appeared 
lined with armed men, would be an additional encou- 
ragement to the excrtioua of the assailants. He urged 
the Lady Eveline to set an example to this group of 
helpless, yet untractable mourners. 

Preserving, at least endeavouring to preserve, even 
in the extremity of grief, that composure which the 
manners of the times enjoined— for chivalry had its 
stoicism as well as philosophy — £veline replied with 
a voice which she would fain have rendered firm, and 
which was tremulous in her despite — ^'Yes, father, 
you say well— -here is no longer aught left for maidens 
to look upon. Warlike meed and honoured deed sunk 
when yohder white plume touched the bloody grPuiKi.<^ 
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Come, maidens, there is no longer aught left tis to 
see — to mass, to mass— ^e tOurney is over. " 

There was wildness i^er tone, and whew she K)se, 
with an air of one who would lead out a procession, 
she staggered, and would have fallen but for the sup- 
port of the confessor. Hastily wrapping her head in 
her mantle, as if ashamed of the agony of grief which 
she could not restrain, and of which her sobs and the 
low moaning sounds that issued from under the folds 
enveloping her face, declared the excess, she suffered 
Father Aldrovand to conduct her whither he would. 

*' Our gold," he said, '* has changed to brass, our 
silver to dross, our wisdom to foUy— it is His will, 
who confounds the councils of the wise, and shortens 
the arm of the mighty. To the chapel — ^to the chapel. 
Lady Eveline, and instead of vain repining, let us pray 
to Gk>d and the saints to turn away their displeasure, 
and to sate the feeble remnant from the jaws of the 
devouring wolf." 

Thus speaking, he half led, half supported Eveline, 
who was at the moment almost incapable of thought 
and action, to the castle-chapel, where, sinking before 
the altar, assumed the attitude at least of devotion, 
though her thoughts, despite the pious words which 
her tongue faltered out mechanically, were n^on the 
field of battle, beside the body of her slaughtered pa- 
rent. The rest of the mourners imitated their young 
lady in her devotional posture, and in the absence of 
her thoughts. The consciousness that so many of the 
garrison had been cut off in Raymond's incautious 
sally, added to their sorrows 'the sense of personal 
insecurity, which was exaggerated by the cruelties 
which were too often exercised by the enemy, who, 
in the heat of victory, were said to spar« neither sex 
nor age. 

The monk, however, assumed among them the tone 
of authority which his character warranted, rebuked 
> their wailing and ineffectual complaints, and having, 
as he thought, brought them to suck a state of mind 
as better became their condition, he left them to their 
private devotions, to indulge his own anxious curio- 
sity by isquiring into the defences of the castle. Upon 
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the outward walls he found Wilkin Flammock, who, 
having done the office of a-good and skilful captain 
in the 'mode of managing^is artillery, and beaten 
back, as we have already seen, the advanced guard of 
the enemy, was now with his own hand measuring out 
to bis little garrison no stinted allowance of wine. 

" Have a care, g<>od Wilkin," said the father, ** that 
thou doest not exceed in this matter. Wine is, thou 
knowest, like fire and water, an t^xcellent servant, bat 
a very bad master." 

*• It will be long ei^e it overflow the deep and solid 
skulls of my countrymen," said Wilkin Flammock. 
♦* Our Flemish courage is like our Flanders horses — 
the one needs the spur, and the other must have a 
taste of the wine-pot; but, credit me, father, they are 
of an enduring generation, and will not shrink in the 
washing.-^But indeed, if I were to give the knaves a 
cup more than enough, it were not altogether amiss, 
since they are like to have a platter the less." 

" How do you mean?" cried ihe monk, starting; "I 
trust in the saints the provisions have been cared foTl'* 

«* Not so well as in your convent, good father," re- 
plied Wilkin, with the same immovable stolidity of 
countenance. *' We had kept, as you know, too jolly 
a Christmas to have a very fat Easter. Yon Welch 
hounds, who helped to«eat up our victuals, are now 
like to g<^t into our hold for the lack of them." 

" Thou talkest mere folly," answered the monk; 
** orders were last evening given by our lord, (whose 
soul God assoilzie!) to fetch in the necessary supplies 
from the country around." 

*' Ay, but the Welch were too sharp set to permit 
us to do that at our- ease' this morning, which should 
have been done weeks and months since. Our lord 
deceased, if deceased he be, was one of those who 
trusted to the edge of the sword, and ^ven so hath 
come of it. Commend me to a cross-bow and a well- 
victualled castle, if I must needs fight at all— You look 
pale, my good father, a cup of wine will revive yoiL." 

The monk motioned away from 1\im the untasted 
cup, which Wilkin pressed him to with clownish 
civility. " We have noW| iadeftd^^' he said, « noT^fuge, 
save in prayer." 
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*'Most true, good father," again replied the immof- 
able Fleming! '*pray therefore as much as you will. 
I will content myself with fasting^ which will come 
whether 1 will or no."— At this moment a horn was 
heard before the gate. — " Look to the portcullis and 
the gate, ye knaves! — What news, Neil Hansen?" 

" A messenger from the Welch tarries at the Mill- 
hill, just within shot of the cross-bows; he -has a 
while flag and demands admittance." 
," Admit him not, upon thy life, till we be prepared 
for him," said Wilkin. " Bend the bonnie mangonel 
upon the place, and shoot him if he dare to stir from 
the spot where he stands till we get all prepared to 
receive him," said Flammock in his native language. 
"And Neil, thou hounds-foot, bestir thyself — let every 
pike, lance, and pole in the castle be ranged alo^g the 
battlements, and pointed through the shot-holes — cut 
up some tapestry into the shape of banners, and show 
them from the highest towers. — ^Be ready, when I give 
a signal,' to strike naktrf and blow trumpets, if we 
have any; if not, some cow-horns — any thing for a 
noise. And, hark ye, Neil Hanson, do you, and four 
or five of your fellows, go to the armoury and slip on 
coats-of-mail; our Netherlandish corslets do not appal 
them so much. Then let the Welch thief be blind- 
folded and brought in, amongst us — Do you hold up 
your heads and keep silence — leave me to deal with 
him — only have a care there be no English among 
us." 

The monk, who in his travels had acquired s<^me 
slight knowledge of the Flemish language, had well 
nigh started when he heard the last article in Wilkin's 
instructions to his countryman, bill commanded him- 
self, although a little surprised, both at this suspicious 
circumstance, and at the readiness and dexterity with 
which the rough-hewn Fleming seemed to adapt his 
preparations to the rules, of war and of sound policy. 

Wilkin, oTi his part, was not very certain whether 
the monk had not heard and understood more of what 
he said to his countryman, than what he had intended; 

* Nnk^ — l>nnn. 
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As if to lull asleep any suspicion which Father Al- 
drovand might eiilertain, he repeated to him in English 
most of the directions which he had j^iven, adding, 
>' Well, good father, what think you of it?" 

'> Excellent well," answered the father, *' and done 
as you had practised war from the cradle, instead of 
weaving broad-cloth." 

*•' Nay, spare not your jibes, father," answered 
Wilkin. — "I know full well that you English think 
that Flemings have nought in their brair\-pan but sod- 
den beef and cabbage; yet you see there goes wisdom 
to weaving of webs." 

*' Right, Master Wilkin Flammock," answered the 
fatherj " but, good Fleming, wilt thou tell me what 
answer thou wilt make to the Welch Prince's sum* 
xnons?" . / 

" Reverend father, first tell me what the summons • 
will be,'* replied the Fleming, 

<*To surrender this caatle upon the instant,** an- 
^wered the monk. *' What will be your reply?'* 

*' My answer will be— Nay, unless upon good com- 
position.** 

** How, Sir Fleming! dare you mention composition. 
and the Castle of the Garde Doloureu&e, in one sen- 
tence?'' said the monk. 

" Not if I may do better," answered the Fleming; 
"But would your reverence have roe dally until the 
question among the garrison be, whether a plump 
priest or a fat Fleming will be the better flesh to fur- 
nisl^ their shan^bles?" 

'* Fbhaw," replied Father Aldrovand, "thou canst 
not mean such folly. Relief must arrive v/ithin twenty- 
four hours at farthest. Raymond Berenger expected 
it for certain within such a space." 

" Raymond Berenger hath been deceived this morn- 
ing in mere matters than one,** answered the Fleming. 

" Hark thee, Flanderkin," answered the monk, 
whose retreat from the world had not altogethei* 
quenched his military habits and propensities, "I 
counsel thee to deal iiprightly in this matter, as thou 
doest regard thine own life; for here are as many 
English left alive, notwithstanding the slaughter of the 
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day, as may well suffice to flings the Flemish bull- 
iros^s into the castle-ditch, should they have cause t6 
think thou meanest falsely, in the keeping; of this 
castle, and the defence of the Ladv Eveline *' 

" Let not your reverence be moved with unnecessary 
and idle fears," replied Wilkin Flammock — ^^ I am 
castellane in this house, by command of its lord, and 
what i hold for the advantage of mine service, that 
will I do." 

** But I," said the antjry mohk, "I am the servant 
of the Pope — the chaplain of this^ castle, with power 
to bind and to unloose. I fear me thou art no true 
Christian, Wilkin Flammock, but dost lean to the 
heresy of the mountaineers. Thou hast refused to 
take the blessed cross — thou hast breakfasted and 
drunk both ale and wine, ere thou hast heard mass. 
Thou art not to be trusted, man, and I will not trust 
thee— I demand to be present at the conference be- 
twixt thee and the Welchman." 

" It may not be, good father," said Wilkih, with the 
same smiling, heavy countenance, which he maintained 
on all occasions of ^life, however urgent. " It is true^ 
as thou sayest, good father, that 1 have mine own 
reasons for not marching quite so far as the gates of 
Jericho at present^ and lucky I have such reason, 
since I had not been here to defend the gate of the 
Garde Doloureuse. It is also true that I may have 
'been sometimes obliged to visit my mills earlier than 
the chaplain was called by his zeal to the altar, and 
that my stomach brooks not working ere I break my 
fast. But for this, fathej*, I have paid a mulct even to 
your worshipful reverence^ and methinks since you 
are pleased to remember the confession so exactly, 
you should not forget the penance and the absolu- 
tion."^ 

The monk, in alluding to the secrete of the con- 
fessional, had gone a step beyond what the rules of 
his order and of the church permitted. He was 
baffled by the Flemmg's reply, and Ending him un- 
moved by the charge of heresy, he could only answer, 
in some confusion, ** You refuse, then, to a^mit mc 
to 3four conference with the Welchman?" 
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^ Reverend father," said Wilkin, " it altogether re- 
specteth secular matters. If aught of religious tenor 
should intervene, you shall be summoned without de- 
lay." 

**' I will be there in spite of thee, thou Flemish ox," 
muttered the monk^^to himself, but in a tone not to be 
heard by the bystan(!ers; and so speaking, he left the 
battlements. 

Wilkin Flammock, a few minutes afterwards, hav- 
ing first seen that all was arranged on the battlements^ 
so as to give an imposing idea of a strength which 
did not exist, descended to a small guard-room, be- ] 
twixt the outer and inner gate, where he was attended | 
by half a-dozen of his own people, disguised in the j 
Norman armour which they had found in the armoury ] 
of the castle, — their strong, tall, and bulky forms, and 
inotionless postures, causing them to look rather like 
trophies of some past age, than living and existing 
soldiers. 'Surrounded, by these huge and inanimate 
figures, in a little vaulted room which almost excluded 
day-light, Flammock received the Welch envoy, who 
was led in blindfolded betwixt two Flemings, yet not 
so careftilly watched but that they permitted him to 
have a glimpse of the preparations on the battlements, 
which had, in fact, been made chiefly for the purpose 
.of imposing on him. For the same purpose an occa- 
sional cHatter of arms was made without; voices were 
heard, as if officers wei*e going their rounds; and 
other sounds of active preparation seemed to an- 
nounce that a numerous and regular garrison. was pre- 
paring to receive an attack. 

- -When the bandage was removed from Jor worth's 
eyes,-— for the same individual who had formerly 
brought Gwenwyn's offer of alliance, now bare his 
summons of surrender, — >he looked hahghtily around 
him, and demanded to whom he was to deliver the 
commands of his master, the Gwenwyn, son of Cyver- 
liock, Prince of Powys. 

, ^^ His highness,'' answered Flammock, with his 
usual smiling indifference of manner, ^ must be con- 
tented to treat with Wilkin Flannnock of the Fulling- 
mills, deputed governor of the Garde Doloureuse*'* 
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" Thou deputed governor," exclaimed ^6rWofth; 
**thoul— *a low-country weaver!— it is impossible. 
Low as they ar^, the English Crogan can not have 
snnk to a point so low, as to be commanded by theef^^ 
These men seem English^ to them I will deliver my 
me«sagje/* 

^ You may if you will," replied Wilkin, *« but if 
they return you any answer save by signs, you shall 
call me «rAe/w." 

** Is this true?" said the Welch envoy, looking to- 
wards the men-at-arms, as they seemed, by whom 
Flammock was attended; ^' are you really come to this 
pass? I thought that the mere having been bom on 
British earth, though the children of spoilers and 
invaders, had inspired you with too much pride to 
brook thfe yoke of a base mechanic. Or if you are 
not courageous, should you not be cautious?— ^ Well 
speaks the proverb, Wo to him that will trust a 
Stranger!— Still mute— still silent?— answer me by 
word or sign. Do you really call and acknowledge 
him as your leader!" 

The men in armour with one accord nodded their 
casques in reply to Jorworth's question, and then re* 
mained motionless as before. 

The Welchroan, with the acute genius of his coun- 
try, suspected there was something in this which he 
could not entirely comprehend, but, preparin^g himself 
to be upon his guard, he proceeded as follows: *' Be it 
as it may, I care not who hears the message of my 
sovereign, since it brings pardon and mercy to the in* 
habitants of this Castell an CaiTig^* which you have 
called the Garde Doloureuse, to cover the usurpation 
of the territory by the change of the name. Upon sur«- 
rcnder of the same to the Prince of Powys, with its de- 
pendencies^ and with the arm« which it contains, and 
•with the maiden Eveline Bi^rengei?, all within the castle 
shall depart unmolested, and have safe conduct where- 
soever they will, to go beyond the marches of the 
Cymry." 

♦ Castle uf the Craijf. 
Vox.. I.— 6 
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<* And how, if we obey not this summons?" said the 
imperturbable Wilkin Flammock. 

** Then shall your portion be with Raymond Pei an- 
ger, your late leader," replied Jorworth, his eyes, 
while he was speaking, glancing with the vindictive 
ferocity which dictated his answer. ** So many stran- 
gers as be here amongst ye, so many bodies to the ra.* 
vens, so many heads to the gibbet!—- It is long since 
the kites have had such a banquet of lurdane Flemings 
and false Saxons. " 

*' Friend Jorworth,'- said Wilkin, " if such be thy 
only message, bear mine answer back ta thy master, 
That wise men trust not to the words of others that 
safety, which they can secure by their own deeds* 
We have walls high and strong enough, deep moats^ 
and plenty of munition, both long-bow and arblast. 
We will keep the castle, trusting the castle will keep 
us, till God shall send us succour." 

^ Do not peril your livf^s on such an issue," said the 
Welch emissary, changing his language ta the Flem- 
ish, which, from occasional communication with those 
of that nation in Pembrokeshire, he spoke fluently, 
and which he now adopted, as if to conceal the pur* 
port of his discourse from the supposed English in 
the apartment. " Hark thee hither," he proceeded, 
<t good Fleming; knowest thou not that he in whom is 
your truA the Constable De Lacy, hath bound him- 
self by ht« vow to engage in no quarrel till he crosses 
the sea, and can not come to your aid without perjury? 
He and the other Lords Marchers have drawn their 
forces far northward to j^rn the host of Crusaders. 
What will it avail you to put us to the toil and trou- 
ble of a long siege, when you can hope no rescue?" 

" And what will it avail me more," said Wilkin, an- 
swering in his native language, and looking at the 
Weichman fixedly, yet with a countenance from which 
all expression seemed studiously banished, and which 
exhibited, upon features otherwise tolerable, a re- 
markable compound of dulness and simplicity, *^ what 
will it avail me whether your trouble be great or small?" 

*' Come, friend Flammock," said the Weichman, 
*^ frame not thyself more unapprehensive than nature . 
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hath formed thee. The glen is dark, but a ttunbeam 
can light*the side of it. Thy utmost efforts can not 
prevent the fall of this castle; but thou mayest hasten 
it, and that shall avail thee much/' Thus speaking, 
he drew close up to Wilkin, and sunk his voice to an 
insinuating whisper, as he said, " Never did the with- 
drawing of a bar, or the raising of a portcullis, bring 
such vantage to Fleming as they may to thee, if thou 
wilt.** 

'* I only know," said Wilkin, ** that the drawing 
the one, and the dropping the other, have cost me my 
whole worldly substance." 

" Fleming, it shall be compensated to thee with an 
overflowing measure. The liberality of Gwenwyn is 
as the summer rain." 

*^ My whole mills and buildings have been this 
morning burnt to the earth " 
.. ** Thou shalt have a thousand marks of silver, man, 
in the place of thy goods," said the Welchman; but 
the Fleming continued, without seeming to hear him, 
to number up his losses. 
" My linds are forayed, twenty kine driven off, and— " 
^ Threescore shall replace them," interrupted Jor- 
worth, " chosen from the most bright-skinned of the 
spoil." 

*' But my daughtei^-1-but the Lady Eveline"— said 
. the Fleming, with some slight change in hlft monoto- 
nous voice, which seemed to express doubt and per- 
plexity — '^ You are cruel conquerorsj and " 

^' To those who resist us we are fearful," said Jor- 
worth, " but not to such as shall deserve clemency by 
surrender. Gwenwyn will forget the contumelies of 
Raymond, and raise his daughter to high honour 
among the daughters of the Cymry, For- thine own 
child, form but a wish for her advantage, and it shaU 
be fulfilled to the uttermost Nowj Fleming, we un* 
derstand each other. " / 

^ I understand theej at least," said Flammock. 
*' And I thee, I trust," said Jorworth, bending his 
keen, wild blue eye on the stolid and unexpressive 
face of the Netherlander, like an eager student who 
5^eks to discover some hidden and mysterious mean- 
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mg in a passage, the direct import of which seems 
trite and trivial. 

*' You believe that you understand me," said Wil- 
kin; ** but here lies the difficulty,— which of us shall 
trust the other?" 

" Barest thou ask?" answered Jorworth. " Is it for 
the**, or such as thee, to express doubt of the purposes 
&f the Prince of Powysr" 

*' I know them not, good Jorworlh, but through 
thee; and well I wot thou art not one who will let thy 
traffic miscarry* for want of aid from the breath of thy 
mouth." 

" As I am a Christian man," said Jo\;worth, hurry- 
ing asseveration on asseveration — ^^ by the' soul of.my 
father — by the faith of my'raothep— by the black rood 
of—" 

'fStop, good Jorworth-»-thou heapest thine oaths 
too thickly on each other, to value them to the right 
estimate," said Flammock; " that vi^ich is so lightly 
pledged, is sometimes apt thought worth redeeming. 
Some part of ih^ promised guerdon in hand the whilst, 
were worth ah hundred oaths. 

" Thou suspicious churl, darest thou doubt my 
word?" 

** No— by no means," answered Wilkin; ** ne'erthc- 
less, I will believe thy deed more readily." 

*^ To He point, Fleming," said Jorworth-*-" What 
wouldsttfiou have of me?" 

" Let me have some present sight of the money 
thou didst- promise, and I will think of the rest of thy 
proposal." 

*'Base silver-broker!" answered Jorwofth," thinkest 
thou the Prince of Powys has as many money-bags, as 
the merchants of thy land of sale and barter? He ga- 
thers treasures by his conquests, as the water-spoqt 
sucks up water by its strength; but it is to disperse 
them among his followers, as the cloudy column re- 
stores its contents to earth and ocean. The silver 
that I promise thee has yet to be gathered out of the 
Saxon chests— nay,, the casket of Berenger himself 
must be ransacked to make up the tale.*' 

«< Meihinks I could do that ipyself, (having full 
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]K>wer in the castle,) and so save you a labour^" said 
the FlemUig. 

** True," answered Jorworth, " but it would be at 
the expense of a cord and a noose, whether the Welch 
took the place or the Normans relieved it — the one 
would expect their booty entire— -the other their coun? 
tryman's treasures to be delivered undiminished." 

** I may not gainsay that," said the Fleming. ** Well, 
say 1 were content to trust you thus far, why not re- 
turn my cattle, which are in your own hands, and a^ 
your disposal? If you do not pleasure me in something 
beforehand, what can I expect of you afterwards?*' 

'* I would pleasure you in a greater matter," ^- 
swered the equally suspicious Welchman. ** But 
vrhat would it avail thee to have thy cattle within the 
fortress? They can be better cared for on the plain 
beneath." . 

** In faith," replied the Fleming, ** thou sayest truth 
— *they will be but a trouble to us here, where we have 
so many already provided for the use of the garrison* 
-r— And yet, when I consider it more closely, we have 
enough of forage to maintaiu all we have,^ and more. 
Now, my cattle are of a peculiar stock, brought from 
the rich pastures of Flanders, and I desire to have 
them restored ere your axes and Welch hooks be busy 
with their hides. " 

^ You shall have them this night, hide and horn," 
said Jorworth; ^ it is but a ^mall earnest of a great 
boon." ^ 

<* Thanks to your munificence," said the Fleming; 
^ I am a simple-minded man, and bound my wishes to 
the recovery of my own property." 

^< Thou wilt be ready, theui to deliver the castle?" 
said Jorworth, 

** Of that we will talk farther to-morrow," said 
Wilkin Flammockj *' if these English and Normans 
should suspect such a purpose,4we should have wild 
-work-— they must be fully dispersed ere I can hold 
farther communication on the subject. Meanwhile, I 
pray thee, depart suddenly, and as if offended with the 
tenor of eur discourse." 

6* 
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" Yet would I fain know sometbitig more fixed' aiid 
absolute/' said Jorworth. 

** Impossible — impossible,"^ said the Fleming; ^ see 
you not yonder tall fellow begins already to handle his: 
dagger— Go hence in haste, and angrily— and forget, 
not the cattle. ^ 

** I will not forget them," »aid4orworth; ** but if 
thou keep not faith with us—" 

So speaking, he left the apartment with a gesture 
of menace, partly really directed to Wilkin himself, 
partly assumed in consequence of his advice. Flam- 
mock replied in English, as if that all around might 
understand what he said, 

" Do thy worst, Sir Welchman I I am a true man; I 
defy the proposals of rendition, and will hold out this 
castle to thy shame and thy master's! — -Here— let him.- 
be blindfolded once more, and returned in safety to hi^ 
attendants without; the next Welchman who appears 
before the^ gate of the Gard« Doloureuse, shall be 
more sharply received." 

The Welchman was^ blindfolded and withdrawn, ' 
when, as Wilkin Flammock himself left the guard- 
room, one of th^ seeming men-at-arms who had been 
present at the interview, said in his ear ii^ English, 
^Thou art a false traitor, Flammocky. and shalt die a 
traitor's death!". 

Startle^ at this, the Fleming would have question- . 
ed the man farther, but he had disappeared so soon as 
the words were uttered. Flammock was dbconeert- 
^iry^-thlfrxiTcumstance, which showed him that his 
interview with Jorworth had been observed, and its 
purpose known or conjectured, by some one who was 
a gtranger to his confidence, and might thwart his in- 
tentions^ and he quickly after learn£d thai this was 
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CHAPTER VI. 

# 

The da»ghter of the slaoghtered Raymond had de- 
scended from the elevated station whence she had be- 
held the field of battle, in the agony of grief natural to 
a child whose eyes have beheld the death of an hon- 
oured and beloved father. But her station, and tlje 
principles of chivalry in which she bad been trained 
upy did not permit any prolonged or needless indul- 
gence of inactive sorrow. In raising the young and 
beautiful of the female sex to the rank of princesses,, 
or rather goddesses, the spirit of that singular system 
exacted from them, in requital, a tone of character, 
and a line of conduct, superior and something contra- 
dictory ta that of natural or merely human feeling. Its 
heroiTies fveqiiently resembled portraits shown by an 
artificial light—-&trong and luminous, and which placed 
in high relief the objects on which it was turned; but 
having still son>ething of adventitious splendour, 
which, conikpared with that of the natural diiy^ seemed 
glaring and exaggerated. 

f. It was not permitted to the orphan of the Grarde 
Doloureuse, the daughter of a line of heroes, whose 
stem w^s to be found in the race of Thor, Balder,. 
Odin, and other deified warriora of the North, whose 
beauty was tbethemre of a hundt^ed minsu^ela, and her 
eyes the leading star of half the chivalry of the war- 
like^naarches of Wales, to mourn her sire with the in- 
effectual tears^ of a village maiden. Young a* she waSy 
and horrible as was the incident which she had but 
that instant witnessed ^ k ws^« not altogether so ap* 
pallin'g to her as to a maiden whose eye had not been 
accustomed to the rough^ and often fatal sports of 
chivalrfy and whose residence had not been among 
scenes and men where war and death had been the un- 
ceasing theme of every tongue, whose imagination 
had not been familiarized with wild and bloody events, 
or, finally, who had not been trained up to consider an 
honourable ^< death under shield/' as that of a field of 
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battle was termed, as a more desirable termination to 
the life of a warrior, than that lingering and unhonour- 
ed fate which comes slowly on, to conclude the list' 
less and helpless inactivity of prolonged old age. 
Eveline, while she wept for her father, felt her bosom 
glow when she recollected that he died in the blaze of 
his fame, and amidst heaps of his slaughtered ene* 
mies; and when she thought of the exigencies of her 
own situation, it was with the determination to de* 
fend her own liberty, and to avenge her father's death, 
by every means which Heaven had left within her 
power. 

The aids of religion were not forgotten; and ac* 
cording to the custom of the times, and the doctrines^ 
of the Roman church, she endeavoured to propitiate 
the favour o^ Heaven by vows as well as prayers. I0 
a small crypt, or oratory, adjoining to the chapel, was^ 
liung over an altar-piece, on which a lamp constantly 
burned, a small picture of the Virgin Mary, revered 
as a household and peculiar deity by the family or 
Berenger, one of whose ancestors bad brought it from 
the Holy Land, whither he had gone upon pilgrimage. 
It was of the period of the Lower Empire, a Grecian 
painting, notunlike those which in Catholic countries 
are often imputed to the Evangelist Luke. The crypi 
in which it was placed was accounted a shrine of un* 
common sanctity— nay ,^ supposed to have ^splayed 
miraculous powers^ and Eveline, by the daily garland 
of flowers which she offered, i^d by the constant 
prayers with which they were accompanied, had con* 
stituted herself the peculiar votaress of Our Lady of 
the Garde Doloureusier, for so the picture was named. 

Now, apart from others, alone, and in secrecy, 
sinking in the extren^ty of her sorrow before the 
shrine of her patroness, she besought the protection 
of kindred pnrity for the defence of her freedom and 
honour, and invoked vengeance on the wild and treachr 
erous chieftain who had alain her fother, and Was now 
beleaguering her place of strength. Not only did she 
vow a large donative in lands to the shrine of the pro* 
tectress whose aid she implored; but the o^th passed 
her lips| (e?ea tkough tliey faltered; and though some- 
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tiling within her remonstrated against the vow,) that 
■whatsoever favoured knight Our Lady of the Garde 
Doloureuse might employ for her rescue, should ob- 
tain from her in guerdon whatever boon she might 
honourably grant, were it that of hep virg'in hand at 
the holy altar. Taught as she was to believe, by the 
assurances ofmanyaktiight, that such a surrender was 
the highest boon which Heaven could bestow, she felt 
as if discharging a debt of gratitude when she pi kCed 
herself entirely at the disposal of the pure and blessed 
patroness in whose aid she confided. Perhaps there 
lurked in this devotion some earthly hope of which she 
was herself scarce conscious, and which reconciled 
her to the indefinite sacrifice thus freely offered. The 
Virgin, (this flattering hope might insinuate,) kindest 
and most benevolent of patronesses, will use compas- 
sionately the power resigned to her, and He will be 
the favoured champion of Maria, upon whom her vo- 
taress would most willifigly confer favour. 

But if there was such a hope, as something selfish 
will,g&m mingle with our noblest and purest emo- 
tioncs^i arose unconscious of Eveline herself, who, in 
llie full assurance of implicit faith, and fixing on the 
represi^tative of her adoration, eyfes in which the 
most earnest supplication^ the most humble confi- 
dence, struggled with. unbidden tears, ^vas perhaps 
more beautiful than she had been seen, when, young 
as she was, she was selected to bestow the prize of 
chivalry in the lists of Cliester. It was no wonder 
that, in such a moment of high excitation, when pros- 
trated in devotion before a being of whose power to 
protect her, and to make her protection assured by a ^ 
visible sign, she doubted nothing, the Lady Evelina 
conceived she saw with her own eyes the acceptance 
of her vow. As she gazed on the picture with an 
over-strained eye, and an imagination heated with en- 
thusiasm, the expression seemed, to alter from the 
hard outline, fashioned by the Greek painter; the eyes 
appeared to become animated, and to return with 
looks of compassion the suppliant entreaties of the 
votaress, and the mouth visibly arranged itself into a 
smile of inexpressible sweetness. It even seemed to 
her that the he^d made a gentle inclinationr 
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Overpowered by supernatural awe at appearances, 
of which her faith permitted her not to question the 
reality, the Lady Eveline folded her arms on li^r bosom, 
and prostrated her forehead on the pavement, as the 
posture most fitting to listen to divine communication. 

But her vision went not so far; there was neither 
sound nor voice, and when, after stealing her eyes all 
around the crypt in which she knelt, she again raised 
them to the figure of Our Lady, the features seemed 
to be in the form in which the limner had sketched 
them, saving that, to Eveline's imagination, they still 
retained au august and yet gracious expression, which 
she had not before remarked upon the countenance. 
With awful reverence almost amounting to fear, yet 
comforted, and even elated, with the visHatibn she had 
witnessed, the maiden repeated again and again the 
orisons which ^he thought most grateful to the ear of 
her benefactress; and, rising at lengtlr, retired back- 
wards, as from the presence of a sovcreigt, until she 
attained the outer chapel. * 

Here one or two females gtill knelt.brfbre thiLfi^inft 
which the walls and niches presented for 
but the rest ^ the terrified suppliants, too 
prolong thewdevotions, had dispersed thr< 
castle to learn tidings of their friends, and to obtain 
some refreshment, or at least some place of repose for 
theniseives and their families. . 

Uowing her head, and muttering an ave to each 
9ai«t as she passed his image, (for impending danger 
makes men observant of the rites of devotion,) the 
Lady Eveliiie had almost reached the door of the 
chapel, whi^ a mau-at-arms, as he seemed, ^entered 
hastily; «ind, with a louder voice than suited the holy 
place, unless when need was most urgent, demanded 
the Lady Eveline. Impressed with the feelings of 
veneration which the late scene had produced, she 
was about to rebuke his military rudeness, whdi he 
spoke again, and in anxious haste, " Daughter, we are 
betrayed I^* and though the form, and the coat of mail 
which covered it, were those of a soldier, the voice 
was that of Father Aldrovand, who, eager and anxious 
at the same time, disengaged himself from the mail 
hood, and showed his countenance. 
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"Father," she said^ " what means this? Have you 
forgotten the confidence in Heaven which you are 
wont to recommend^ that yovi bear other arms than 
your order assigns to you?" 

" It may come to that ere lowgV' said Father Aldi'o- 
vand; "for I was a soldier ere I was a monk. But 
now I have donn'd this harness to discover treachery, 
not to resist force. Ah! my beloved daughter— we 
are dreadfully beset — foemen without — traitors withini 
The false Fleming, Wilkin Fiammock, is treating for 
the surrender of the castlel" 

" Who dares say so?" said a veiled female, who had 
been kneeling unnoticed in a sequestered corner of 
the chapel, but who now started up and came boldly 
betwiiLt Lady Eveline and the monk. 

" Go hence, thou saucy minion," said the monk, 
surprised at this bold in terru potion; " this concerns not 
thee." . 

*• But it^oth concern me," said the damsel, throw- 
ing back her veil, and discovering the juvenile coun- 
tenan^of Rose, the daughter of Wilkin Fiammock, 
her J^ll^parkling, and her cheeks blushinj> with 
angj^rj,thc vehemence of which made a singular con-_ 
trast vifitb the very fair complexion, aiSd almost in- 
fantine features of the speaker, whose whole form and 
figure was that of a girl who has scarce emerged from 
childhood, and indeed whose general i;nanners were 
as gentle and bashful as they now seemed bold, im- 
passioned, and undaunted .^ — " Doth- it not concern 
me," she saici, ** that my father's honest name should 
be tainted with treason? Doth it not concern the 
stream when the fountain is troubled? ft doth con- 
cern me, aod I will know- the author of the calumny.'* 

" Damsel," said Eveline, '* restrain thy usekss pas- 
sion; the good father, though he can not intentionally 
calumniate thy father, speaks, it may be, from false 
repcJIit." 

" As I am an unworthy priest," s^id the father, " I 
speak from the report of my own ears. Upon the oath 
of my order, myself heard this Wilkin Fiammock 
chaffering with the Welchman for the surrender of 
the Garde Doloureuse. By help of this hauberk and 
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mail hood,l gained admittance to a conference where 
he thought there were no English ears. They spoke 
Fiennish too, but I knew the jargon of old." 

*'The Flemish," ^said the angry maiden, whose 
headstrong passion led her to speak first in answer to 
the last insult offered, " is no jargon lik'e your piebald 
English, half Norman, half Saxon, but a noble Gothic 
tongue^ spoken by the brave warriors who fought 
against the Roman Kaisars, when Britain bent the 
jieck to them — -and as for this he has said of Wilkin 
Flammock," she continued, collecting her ideas into , 
more order as she went on, "believe it not, my dearest 
lady; but, a» you value the, honour of your own noble 
father, confide, as in tKe Evangelists, in the honesty of 
mine!" This she spoke with an imploring tone of 
voice, mingled with sobs, as if her heart had been 
hreuking. 

Evelineendeavoured to Sooth her attendant. "Rose,'t 
she said, ^^in thisevil time suspicions wMl light on 
the best men, and misunderstandings will arise among 
the best friends. Let* us hear the good fathac &tate 
what he hath to charge upon your patient. j^^jHm not 
but that he shall be heard in his defence. '^^i^t|^ert 
wont t9 be <^tt and reasonable." '"^^^ 

''^ I am neither quiet nor reasonable on this matter," 
said Rose, with redoubted indignation; "and it is ill 
of you, lady, to listen to the falsehoods of that reve* 
rend mummer, who is neither true priest nor true 
soldier. But I will fetch one who shall confront him 
cither in casque op cowU" 

So saying, she went hiustily out of the chapel, while 
the monk, after sou^^edantic circumlocution, ac- 
quaiVited the Lady^fpNi^ne with what he had over- 
heard betwixt Jor^i^m and Wilkin; and proposed to 
her to draw togeiher^ie few English who were in the 
castle, and take possession of the innermost square 
tower; a keep which, as usual in Gothic fortresses of 
the Norman period, was situated so as to make con- i 
siderable defence, even after the exterior works of the 
castle which' it commanded^ were in the hand of the 
enemy. 
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«^athei-,'* said Eveline, ^ill cotifldent ill the vision 
she had lately witnessed, " this were good counsel in 
extremity; but otherwise, it wei'e to create the very 
evil we fear^, by setting our garrison at odds amongst 
Ihemselves. I have a stt*ong, and not unwarranted 
confidence, good father, in pur^ blessed Lady of this 
Garde Doloui*eus~e, that we will attain at otice ven- 
geance on our barbarous enemies, and escape from our 
present jeopardy 5 and I call you to witness the vow I 
have made, that to him whom Our Lady should em- 
ploy to work us succour, I will refuse nothing, were 
It my father's inheritance, or the hand of his daughter." 

«4t;c Maria/ Me Regina C^i!*^ said the priestj '<^on 
a rock more sure you could not have founded your 
trust— But, daughter," he continued, after the proper 
ejaculation had been made, '* have you never heard, 
even by a hint, that there was a treaty for your hand 
betwixt our much honoured lord, of whom we are 
cruelly bereft, (may God assoilzie his soul!) and the 
great house of LacyP" 

" :j©mething I may have heard," said Eveline, drop- 
ping her eyes, while a slight tinge suffused her cheek; 
*' but I refer me to the disposal of Oi^r Lady of Suc- 
cour and Consojation." 

As she spoke, Rose entered the chapel with the 
same vivacity she had shown in leaving it, leading by 
the hand her father, whose sluggish though firm step, 
vacant countenance, arid heavy demeanour, formed the 
strongest contrast to the r*i^idity of her motions, afad 
the anxious animation ofmer address. Her task of 
dragging him forward might have rem||kded the spec- 
tator of some of those ancient monuments on which a 
small chefub, singularly inadequate to the task, is 
often repreisented as hoisting upward towards the em- 
pyrean, the fleshly bulk of some ponderous tenant of 
the tomb, whose disproportioned weight bids fair to 
render ineffectual the benevolent and spirited exertions 
of its fluttering guide and assistant. 

** Roschen-wmy child— what grieves thee?" said the 
Netherlander, aB he yielded to his daughter's violence 
"with a smile, which, being on the countenance of a 
father, had more of expression and feeling than tho'se 
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which seemed to have made their constant dwelling 
upon his lips. 

** Here stands my father," said the impatient maid- 
en; " impeach him with treason, who can or dare! 
There stands Wilkin Flammock, son of Dieterick the 
Cramer of Antwerp, — let those accuse him to his face 
who slandered him behind his back!" 

** Speak, Father Aldrovand," said the Lady Eveline; 
^< we are young in our lordship, and, alas! the duty 
hath descended upon us in an evil hour, yet we will, so 
may God and Our Lady help us, hear and judge of 
your accusation to the utmost of our power." 

" This Wilkin Flammock," said the monk, ** how- 
ever bold he hath made himself in villany, dares not 
deny that L heard him with my own ears, treat for the 
surrender of the castle." 

>* Strike him, father!" said the indignant Rose,-— 
" strike the disguised mummer! The steel hauberk 
may be struck, tho4igh not the monk's frock — strike 
him, or tell him that he lies foully!" 

" Peace, Roschen, thou art mad," said her father, 
angrily; " the monk hath more truth than sense about 
him, and I would his ears had been farther off when 
he thrust thefia into what concerned him not." 
' Rose's countenance fell when she heard her father 
bluntly avow the treasonable communication of which 
she had thought him incapable — she dropt the hand by 
which she had dragged him into the chapel, and star- 
red on the Lady Eveline, with eyes which seemed start- 
ing from their sockets, and a countenance from which 
the blood, with which itw^ so lately highly -coloured, 
had retreated to garrison 'the heart. 

Eveline looked upon the culprit with a. countenance 
in which sweetness a.nd dignity were mingled with sor- 
row. " Wilkin," she said, " I could not have believ- 
ed this. What!' on the very day of thy confiding bene- 
factor's death, canst thou have been tampering with 
his murderers, to deliver up the castle, and betray thy 
trust!— But I will not upbraid thee — I deprive thee of 
the trust reposed in so unworthy a person, and appoint 
thee to be kept in ward in the western tower, till God 
send us relief; when, it may be, thy daughter's merits 
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shall atone for thy offences, and save farther punish- 
ment. — Set that our commands be presently obeyed.*' 

" Yes — yes — yes!" exclaimed Rose, hurrying one 
word on the other as fast and vehemently as she could 
articulate^-*' Let us go— let us go to the darkest dun- 
geon—darkness befits us better than light. 

The monk, on the other hand, perceiving that the 
Fleming made no motion to obey the mandate of ar- 
rest came forward, in a manner more suiting his an- 
cient profession and present disguise, than his spiritual 
character; and with the words,s" I attach thee, Wil- 
kin Flammock, of acknowledged treason to your liege 
lady," would have laid hand upon him, had not the 
Fleming stepped back and warned him off, with a 
menacing and determined gesture, while he said, — 
^* ye are mad! — all of you.EngUsh are mad when the 
moon is full, and my silly girl hath caught the malady. 
—Lady, your honoured father gave me a charge, which 
I purpose to execute to the best for Ml parties, and you 
can not, being a minor, deprive me of it at your idle 
pleasure. — Father Aldrovand, a monk makes no law- 
ful arrests. — Daughter Roschen, hold your peace and 
dry your eyes — ^^you are a fool." 

'*I am, I am," said Rose, drying her eyes and re-* 
gaining her elasticity of manner — ^^ I am indeed a fool, 
and worse than a fool, for a moment to doubt my fa- 
ther's probity — Confide in him, dearest lady; he is 
wise though he is grave, and kind though he is plain 
and homely in his speech. Should he prove false he 
will fare the worse! for I will plunge myself from the 
pinnacle of the Warder's Tower to the .bottom of the 
muat, and he shall lose his own daughter for betraying 
his master's." 

'* This is all frenzy," said the monk — ^^ Who trusts 
avowed traitors?— Here, Normans, English^ to the res- 
cue of your liege lady — Bows and bills — bows and 
bills!" 

" You may spare your throat for your next hoinily, 
good father," said the Netherlander, " or call in good 
Flemish, since you understand it; for to no other lan- 
guage will those within hearing reply." 

He then approached the Lady Eveline, with a real 
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or affected air of clumsy kindness, and something as 
nearly approaching to courtesy as his manners and 
features could assume. He bade her good aight, and, 
assuring her that he would act for the best, left the 
chapel. The monk was about to break forth into re- 
vilings, but Eveline, with more prudence, checked his 
zeal. 

'* I can not, she said, "but hope that this man's 
intentions are honest 

** Now, God's blessings on you, lady, for that very 
word I" said Rose, eagerly interrupting her, and kiss- 
ing her hand. 

^' But if unhappily they arc doubtful," continued 
Eveline, " it is not by^ reproach that we can bring him 
to a better purpose. Good father, give an eye to the 
preparations for resistance, and see nought omitted 
that our means furnish for the defence of the castle.** 

*' Fear nothing, my dearest daughter," said Aldro- 
vand; " there are still fiome English hearts amongst 
us, and we will rather kill and eat the Flemings them- 
selves than surrender the castle," # 

" That were food as dangerous to come by as bear's 

venison, father," answered Rose, bitterly, still on fire 

jjrith the idea^^lhat the monk treated her nation with 

Suspicion and contumely. ^ 

" On these terms they separated:-r-the women to in- 
dulge their fears and sorrows in private grief, or alle- 
viate them by private devotion; the monk to try to dis- 
cover what were the real purposes of Wilkin Flammock, 
and to counteract them if possible, should tbey seem 
t6 indicate treachery. His eye, however, though sharp- 
ened by strong suspicion, saw nothing to strengthen his 
fears; excepting that the Fleming had, with considera- 
ble military skill, placed the principal posts of the cas- 
tle in Ihe charge of his own, countrymen, which must 
make any attempt to dispossess him of his present au-« 
thority both difficult and dangerous. The monk at 
length retired, summoned by the duties of the evening 
service, and with the disposition to be stirring with the 
light the next morning. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Oj^adly shines the morning sun 

On leaguer*d castle wall. 
When bastion, tower, and battlement, 

Seem nodding to their fail. 

Old Ballad. 

True to his resolution, and telling his beads as he* 
went, that he might lose no time, Father Aldrovand 
began his rounds in the castle so soon as day-light had 
touched the top of the eastern horizon. A natural in- 
stinct led htm first to those stalls which, had the for- 
tress been properly victualled for siege, ought to have 
been tenanted by cattle, and what was his astonishment 
to see nl ore than a score of fat kine and bullocks in the 
place which had Uist night been empty! One of them 
had^j^eady been carried to the shambles; and a Flem- 
ing w'^two, who played butchers on the occasion, were 
dividing the carcase for the cook's use. The good 
ther had well nigh cried out, a miracle; but, not to 
too precipitate, he limited his transport to a private 
exclamation in honour of Our Lady of the Garde Do- 
ioureuse. 

** Who talks of lack of provender!— who speaks of 
surrender now I'* he said. " Here is enough to main- 
tain us till Hugo De Lacy arrives, were he to sail back 
from Cyprus to our relief, j did purpose to have fast- 
ed this morning, as well to save victuals as on a reli- 
gious score; bu( the blessing of the saints must Dot be 
slighted.— Sir Cook, let me have a half a yard or so of 
broiled beef presently; bid the pantlcr send me a man- 
chet, and the butler a cup of wine. I will take a run- 
ning breakfast on the western battlements." 

At this place, which was rather the weakest point of 
the C7fy|de Doloureuse, the good father found Wilkin 
Flamfflrock anxiously superintending the necessarjr 
measures of defence. He greeted him courteouslfi 

congratulated him on the stock Of ptdVtsions witb 
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"which the castle had been supplied during the nighty 
and was inquiring how they had been so happily intro* 
duced through^ the Welch besiegers^ when Wilkiii 
took the first occasion to interrupt him. 

" Of all this another time, good father; but I wish 
at pi^esent, and before Other discourse, to consult thee 
on a matter which presses my conscience, and more^ 
over deeply concerns my wordly estate." 

" Speak on, my excellent son," said the father, con- 
ceiving that he should thus gain the key to Wilkin's 
real intentions. "O, a tender conscience is a jewel! 
"^ and he that will not listen when it saith, ' poux«H)Ut 
thy doubts into the ear of the priest,' shall one day 
have his own dolorous outcries choked with fire and 
brimstone, . Thou wert ever of a tender conscience, 
son Wilkin, though thou hast but a rough and borrel 
bearing." 

*'WelI, then," said Wilkin, ^* you are to know, 
good father, that I have had some dealings with my 
neighbour, Jan Van welt, concerning my daughter 
Hose, and that he has paid me certain guild e i:s o^j^con- 
dition that I will match her to him." #, 

" Pshaw, pshaw! my good son," said the disappoint- 

confessor, '* this gear can lie over — this is no time 
for.mArrying' or giving in marriage, when we are all 
like to be murdered." 

'« Nay, but hear me, good father," said the Flemingi 
*' for this point of conscience concerns the present 
case more nearly than you wot of. You must know I 
have no will to bestow Ro^ on this same Jan Van- 
welt, who is old, and of ill conditions) and I would 
know of you whether 1 may, in conscience, refuse him 
my consent." 

" Truly," said Aldrovand, ** Rose is a pretty lass, 
though somewhat hasty; and I think you^-may honest- 
ly withdraw your consent^ always on paying back the 
guilders you have received." •% % 

*< But there lies the pinch, good father," said the 
Fleming-^^^ the refunding this money will induce me 
to utter poverty > The Welch have destroyecP^r sub- 
stance^ and this handful of money is all, God help m€l 
M which I Wttst begin the world again.'^ 
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« Nevcrthekss, , son Wilkin," said Aldrovand, 
'^^ thou itiust keep Ihy word, or pay the forfeit; for 
Mrhat saith the text? Quia habitahit in iabemaeuloy quis 
requiescet in monte aanetoP — Who shall ascend to the 
^bernacle, and dwelt in the holy mountain? Is it not 
answered again, ilui jurat proximo etnoti decepitP — Go 
to, nay soE-*-break not thy plighted word for a little 
filtky lucre — better is ap empty stomach and a hungry 
heart with a clear conscience, than a fatted ox with 
iniquity and work-breaking; — Sawest thou not our 
late noble loi*d^ who (may his soul be happy!) chose 
rather to. die in unequal battle, like a true knight, than 
live a perjured; man, though he liad but spoken a rash 
word to a Wekhman over a wine fiaskP'C 

" Alas! then/* iaid Fleming, " this i8*even what I 
learedl We must e'en render up the castle, or restore 
to the Welchman, Jorworlh, the cattle, by means of 
which Lhad schemed to victual and defend it/' 

" How — wherefore— -what doest thou mean?" said 
the monk, 'm astonishment I speak to thee of Rose 
Plammock, and Jan Van-devil, or whatever you vail 
him, and you reply with talk about cattle and castles^ 
and I wot not what!" j^ 

" So please you^ holy father, I did but speak in pariah* 
hle.^ This castle was the daughter i had promised to 
■deliver over — -the Welchman is Jan Vianwelt, and the 
guilders were the cattle he has sent in, as a part-pay- 
snent before hand of my guerdoo." 

** Parahlesl" said the monk, colouring with anger 
at the trick put on him; '^^ what has a boor like thee to 
do with parables^— But I forgive thee— I forgive 
thee." 

" I am therefore to yield the castle to the Welch- 
man, or restore him his cattle?" said the impenetra- 
ble Dutchman. ' 
** Sooner yield thy soul to Satan I" replied the 
monk. 

" I fear me it must be the alternative," said 
^he Fl^ping; ^Vfor the examfile of thy hoaourabte 
lord"-^** 

'• The example of an honourable fool — " answered 
ihe monki then presently subjoioed^ ^ Our Lady be 
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with her servant! — this Belgic-brained boor makes me 
forget what 1 would say." 

*' Nay, but the holy text which your reverence cited 
to me even now,*' continued the Fleming. 

" Go to," said the monk; " what hast thou to do to 
presume to think of texts?— -knowest thou not that the 
letter of the Scriptwe slayeth, and thai it is the expo- 
sition which maketh to live? Art thou not like one 
who, coming to a physician, conceals from him half 
the symptoms of the disease? — I tell thee, thou foolish 
Fleming, the text speaketh but of promises made un- 
to Christians, and there is in the Rubric a special eat- 
ception of such as are made to Welchmen.'' At this 
commentary the Fleming grinned so broadly as to 
thow his wliole case of broad strong white teeth. 
Father Aldrovand himself griwned in sympathy, and 
then proceeded to say, — ^ Come, come, I see how it is. 
Thou hast studied some small revenge on me for 
doubting of thy truth; and, in verity^ I think thou hast 
taken it wittily enough. But wherefore didst thou 
not let me into the secret from the beginning? I 
promise thee I had foul suspicion of thee." ^ 

" What!" said the Fleming, " is it possible I could 
ver think of involving your reverence in a little mat- 
ter of deceit? Surely Heaven hath sent me more grace 
and manners— Hark, 1 hear Jorworth's horn at the 
gate." 

" He blows like a town sWine herd," said Aldro- 
vand, in disdain. 

" It is not your reverence's pleasure that I should 
restore the cattle unto him, then?'' said Flammock. 

" Yes, thus far. " Pr'ythee deliver him straight Way 
over the \valls such a tub of boiling Water as shall 
scald the hair from his goat-skin cloak. And, hark 
thee, do thou, in the first place, try the temperature 
of the kettle with thy fore-finger, and that shall be thy 
penance for the trick thou hast played me." 

The Fleining answered this with another broad grin 
of intelligence, and they proceeded to the o^r gate, 
to which Jor worth had come alone. Placinjphimself 
at the wicket, which, however, he kept carefully 
ban«d, and speakisg thtough a small opening, con- 
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trived for such purpose, Wilkin Flammock demanded 
of thjp Wekhman his business. / 

" To receive rendition of the castle, agreeable to 
promise," said Jorworth. . 

« Ay? and art thou come on such an errand alone?" 
said Wilkin. 

** No, truly," answered Jorworthj *< I have some two 
score of men concealed among yonder bushes." 

'* Then thou hadst best lead them away quickly," 
answered Wilkin, " before our archers let fly a sheaf 
of arrows among them." 

" How, villain! Dost thou not'^mean to keep thy pro- 
mise?" said the Welchman. 

'* I gave thee none," said .the Fleming; " I promised 
but to think on what thou didst say. I have done so, 
and have comniunicated with my. ghostly father, who 
will in no respect hear of my lijitening tp thy propo- 
sal." 

** And wilt thou,*' said Jorworth, ^ keep the cattle, 
#hich I simply sen tin to the castle on the faith of our 
agreement?*' 

" I will excommunicate anti deliver him over to S4- 
tan," said the monk, unable tp vrait the phlegmatic 
and lingering answer of the Fleming, "if, he gi^fj 
horn, hoof, or hair of them, to such an uncirci«mcisea 
Philistine as thou or thy master." * 

*'.It is weH, shorn priest," answered Jor worth, in 
great ^ anger. ** But mark me—- reckon not on your 
frock for ransom. When Gwenwyn hath taken this 
castle, as it shall not longer shelter such a pair of 
faithless traitors, I will have ye ^ewed up each into 
N the carcase of one of these kine, for which your peni- 
tent has forsworn himself, and lay you where wolf 
and eagle shall be your only companions." 

<* Thou wilt work thy will when it is matched with 
thy power;" said the sedate Netherlander. 

"False Welchman, we drfy thee to thy teeth!'* 
answered in the same breath the more irascible monk. 
«< I trust to see the hounds gnaw thy joints ere that 
day come that ye talk of so proudly." 

By way of answer to both, Jorworth drew back his 
arm with hia levelled javeUn^ and shaking the shaft 
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till it acquired a vibratory motion, he hurled it witfe 
equal strength and dexterity right against the aperture 
in the wicket. It whizzed through the opening at 
which it was aimed, and flew (harmlessly, however) 
between the heads of the monk and the Fleming; the 
former of whom started back, while the latter only 
said, as he looked at the javelin, which stood quiver- 
ing in the door of the guard-room, "That was well 
aimt* d, and happily baulked." 

Jorworth, the instant he had flung his dart, hasten- 
ed to the ambush which he had prepared, and gave 
them at once the signal and the example of a rapid re- 
treat down the hill. Father Aldrovand would wil* 
lins:ly have followed them with a volley of arrows, but 
the Fleming observed that ammunition was too pre- 
cious with them to be wasted on a few run-aways. 
Perhaps he remembered that they had come within 
the danger of such a salutation, in some measure, on 
his own assurance. 

When the noise of the hasty retreat of Jorworth and 
his followers had died away, there ensued a dead si- 
lence, well corresponding with the coolness and calm- 
ness of that early hour in the morning. 
^■^^ This will not last long,*' said Wilkin to the monk, 
in a tone of foreboding f^riousness, which found an 
echo in the good father's bosom. 

" It will not, and it cannot," answered Aldrovand; 
" and we must expect a shrewd attack^ which I should 
mind little, but that their numbers are great, ours few^ 
the extent of the walls considerable, and the obstinacy 
of these Welch fiends almost equal to their fury. But 
we will do the best. I will to the Lady Eveline — -She 
must show herself upon the battlements — She is fairer 
in feature than becometh a map of my order to speak 
of; and she has withal a breathing of her father's lofty 
spirit. The look and the word of such a lady will give 
a man double strength in the hour of need." 

'^ It may be," said the Fleming; ** and I will go see 
that the good breakfast which I have appointed be pre-, 
sently served forth; it will give my Flemings more 
strength than the sight of the ten thousand virgins — 
may their help be with us!-— were they all arranged on 
a fair field." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'Twaff when ye raised, 'mid sap and siege, 
TKe banner of your rig^htf ul liege 

At your she captain's call, 
Who, miracle bf womankind. 
Lent mettle to the meanest hind 

That mann*d her castle wait. 

William Stew AHT Ross. 

• 

The morning light was scarce fully spread abroad, 
when Eveline Berenger, in compliance with her con- 
fessor's advice, commenced her progress around the 
walls and battlements of the beleaguered castle, to 
confirm, by her personal entreaties, the minds of the 
valiant, and to rouse the more timid to hope and to ex- 
ertion. She wore a rich collar and bracelets, as orna- 
ments which indicated her rank and high descent; and 
her under tunic, in the manner of the times, was gath* 
ered around her slender waist by a girdle, e nbroider- 
ed with precious stones, and secured by a large buckle 
of gold. From one side of the girdle was suspended 
a pouch or purse, splendidly adorned with needle- 
work, and on the left side it sustained a smalL dagger 
of exquisite workmanship. A dark-coloured mantle, 
vChosen as emblematic of her clouded fortunes, was 
flung loosely around her; and its hood was brought 
forward, so as to shadow, but not hide, her beautiful 
countenance. Her looks had lost the high and ecsta- 
tic expression which had been inspired by supposed 
revelation, but they retained a sorrowful and mild, yet 
determined character — and, in addressing the soldiers, 
she used a mixture of entreaty and command — rnow 
throwing herself upon their protection— now demand- 
ing in her aid the just tribute of their allegiance. 

The garrison was divided, as military skill dictated, 
in j;roups, on the points most liable to attack, or from 
which an assailing enemy might be best annoyed; and 
it was this unavoidable separation of their force into 
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small detachments, which showed to disadvantage the 
extent of walls, compared with the number of the de-? 
fenders; and though Wilkin Flahimock had contrived 
several means of concealing this ^deficiency of force 
from the enemy, he could not disguise it from the de- 
fenders of the castle, who cast mournful glances on the 
length of battlements which were unoccupied save by 
sentinels, and^then looked aut to the fatal field of bat- 
tle, loaded with the bodies of tl*3se who ought to have 
been their comrade^ in this hour of peril. , 

The presence of Eveline did much to rouse the gar- 
rison from this state of discouragement. She glided 
from post to post, from tower to tower of the old gray 
fortress, as a gleam of light passes over a clouded land- 
scape, and, touching its various points in succession, 
calls them out into beauty and effect. Sorrow and fear 
sometimes make suffej^rs eloquent. She addressed 
the various nations who composed her little garrison, 
each in appropriate language. To the English, she- 
spoke as children of the soil— -to the Flemings, as men 
who had become denizens by the right of hospitality— 
to the Normans, as descendants of that victoriou$ 
race, whose sword had made them the nobles and 
sovereigns of every land where its edge had been tried. 
To them she used the language of chivalry, by whose 
rules the meanest of that nation regulated, or affected 
to regulate, his actions. The Englis^h she reminded 
of their good faith and honesty of heart; and to the 
Flemings she spoke of the destruction of their proper- 
ty, the fruits of their honest industry. To all she pro- 
posed- vengeance for the death of their leader and his 
followers-— to all she recommended confidence in God- 
and Our Lady of the Garde Doloureuse; and she veil- . 
tured to assure all, of the strong and victorious bands 
that were already in march to their relief 
\ ** Will the gallant champions of the cross," she said, 
** think of leaving their native land, while the wail of 
women and of orphans is in their ears 1-^— it were to, 
convert their pious purpose into mortal sin, and to 
derogate from the high famJ they have so well won,— 
Yes, fight but valiantly, and perhaps, before the very 
s,un that is now slowly rising shall sink in the sea, you 



>rill see it shining on the ranks of Shrewsbury and 
Chester. When did the Welchmen trait to hear the 
-H^langour of their trumpets, or the rustling of their 
silken banner^? Fight bravely««— fight freely but i^ while! 
-•xour castle is strong*— our munition ample—your 
hearts are good-^your arms are powerful«*-^God is 
mgh to us, and our friends are not utr distant. Fight, 
then, in the name of all that is good and holy^-^fight 
for youi^selves, for youn wives, for your children, and 
for your property-^and ohl fight for sen orphan maiden, 
vho hath no other defenders but what a sense of her 
sorrows, and the remembrance of her fathei> may 
raise up among you!" 

Such speeches as these made a powerful impression; 
on the men to whom they were addressed, already 
hardened, by habits and sentiments, against a sense of 
'•danger. The chivalrous Normans swore, -on the cross 
of their swords, they would die to a man ere they 
would surrender their posts— the blunter Anglo-Sax- 
ons cried, ^ Shame on him who would render up such 
a lamb as Eveline to a Welch wolf, while he could 
make her a bulwark with his body i"— Even the cold 
Flemings caught a spark of the enthusiasm with 
which the others were animated, and muttered to each 
other praises of the young lady's beauty, and short but 
honest resolv.es to do the best they nvight in her de- 
fence. 

Rose Flammock, who accompanied her lady with 
one or twb attendants upon her circuit around the cas- 
tle, seemed to have relapsed into her natural character 
of a shy and timid girl, out of the excited state into 
"Which she bad been brought by the suspicions which 
in the evening before had attached to her father's cha- 
racter. She tripped closely but respectfully aAer 
Eveline, and listened to what she said from time to 
time, with the awe and admiration of a child listening 
to its tutor, while only her moistened eye expressed 
, how far she felt or comprehended the extent of the 
danger or the force of the exhortations. There was, 
however^ a moment when the youthful maiden's eye 
became more bright, her step more confident, her 
iQoks more elevated. This was when they approach- 
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ed^ the spot where her father, having discharged the 
duties of commander of the garrison, was now exercis- 
ing those of engineer, and displaying great skill, a& 
well as wonderful personal strength, in directing and 
assisting the establishment of a large mangonel, (a 
military engine used for casting stones,) upon a sta- 
tion commanding an exposed postern-gate, which led 
from the western side of the castle down to the plain; 
and where a severe assault wa^ naturally to be expect- 
ed. The greater part of his armour lay beside him, 
but covered with his cassock to screen it from morn- 
ing dew; while in his leathern doublet, with arms bare 
to the shoulder, and a huge sledge-hammer in his 
hand, he set an example to the mechanics who worked 
under his direction. 

In slow and solid natures there is usually a touch of 
shamefacedness, and a sensitiveness to a breach of 
petty observances. Wilkin Flammock had been un- 
moved even to insensibility at the imputation of trea- 
son so lately cast upon him; but he coloured high, and 
was confused, while hastily t^hrowing on his cassock, 
he endeavoured to conceal the dishabille in which be 
had been surprised by the Lady Eveline. Not so his 
daughter. Proud of her father's zeal, her eye gleam- 
ed from him to her mistress with a look of triumph, 
which seemed to say, " And this faithful follower is 
he who was suspected of treachery?" 

Eveline's own bosom made her the same reproach; 
and anxious to atone for her momentary doubt cf his 
fidelity, she offered for his acceptance a ring of value, 
" in small amends," she said, '' of a momentary mis-, 
construction." 

" It needs not, lady," said Flammock, with his usual 
bluntness, '* unless 1 have the freedom to bestow the 
gaud on Rose; for I think she was grieved enough at 
that which moved me little,— as why should it?" 

"Dispose of it as thou wilt," said Eveline; " the 
stone it bears is as true as thine own faith." •- 

Here Eveline paused, and, looking on the broad ex- 
panded plain which extended between the site of the^ 
castle and the river, observed how silent and still the 
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ttiomihg was rising over what had so lately been a 
scene of such extensive slaughter. 

" It will not be so long," answered Flammock; " we 
shall have noise enough, and that nearer to our ears 
than yesterday. " 

" Which way lie the enemy?'* said Eveline; " me- 
thinks I can spy neither tents nor pavilions." 

" They use none, lady/' answered Wilkin Flam- 
mock, ** Heaven has deihied.them the grace and know- 
ledge to weave linen enough for such a purpose— Yon- 
der they lie on both sides of the river, covered with 
naught but their white mantles. Would one think 
that a host of thieves and cut-thr*ats could look so 
like the finest object in nature — a well-spread bleach- 
ing-field? — Hark — hark! — the wasps are beginning to 
buzz; they will soon be plying their stings." 

In fact, there was heard among the Welch army a 
low and indistinct murmur, like that of 

Bees alarin'd, and arming in their hives. 

Terrified at the hollow menacing sound, which grew 
louder every moment. Rose, who had all the Irritability 
of a sensitive temperament, clung to her father's arm, 
saying, in a terrified whisper; " It is like the sound of 
the sea the night before the great inundation." 

** And it betokens too rough weather for women to 
be abroad in," said Flammock. *' Go to your cham- 
ber. Lady Eveline, if it be your will — and go you too, 
Roschen— God bless thee— ye do but keep us idle 
here." 

And, indeed, conscious that she had done all that 
was incumbent upo'n her, and fearful lest the chill 
which she felt creeping over her own heart should in- 
fect others, Eveline took her vassal's advice, and with- 
drew slowly to her own apartment, often casting back 
her eye to the place where the Welch, now drawn out 
and under arms, were advancing their ridgy battalions, 
like the waves of an approaching tide. 

The Prince of Po^is had, with considerable military 
skill, adopted a plan of attack suitable to ^he fiery 
genius of his followers, and calculated to alarm on 
e^ery point the feeble garrison. 
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The three sides of the castle which were defended 
by the river, were watched each by a numerous body 
of British,, with instructions to confine themselves ta 
the discharge of arrows^ unless they should observe 
that some favourable opportunity of close attack should 
occur. But far the greater part of Gwenwyn's forces^ 
consisting of three columns of great strength, advanc- 
ed along the plain on the western side of the castle, 
and menaced, with desperate assault, the walls, which,^ 
in that direction, were deprived of the defence of the 
river. The first of these formidable bodies consisted 
entirely of archers, who dispersed themselves m front 
of the beleagueredf)lace, and took advantage of every 
bush and rising ground which could afford them shel« 
ter; and then began to bend their bows and shower 
their arrows on the battlements and loop-holes,. sufTer- 
ing, however,, a great deal more damage than they 
were able to inflict, as the garrison returned their shot 
in comparative aafety, and with more secure delibera-^ 
tion. Under cover, however, of their discharge of ar- 
rows, two very strong bodies of Welch attempted ta 
carry the outer defences of the castle by storm. They 
had axes to destroy the palisades, then called barriers;, 
fagots to fill up the external ditches^ torches to set 
fire t*o aught combustible which they might find; and, 
above all, ladders to scale the walls. 

These detachments rushed with incredible fury to- 
wards the point of attack, despite a most obstinate de- 
fence, and the great loss which they sustained by mis- 
siles of every kind, and continued the assault far near- 
ly, an hour, supplied by reinforcements which more 
than recruited their diminished numbers. When they 
were at length compelled to retrfeat,. they seemed to 
adopt a new and yet more harassing species of attacks 
A large body assaulted one exposed point of the for- 
tre^ with such fury as to draw thither as many of the 
besieged as could possibiy be spared from other de- 
fended posts, and when there appeared a point less 
strongly manned than was adequate to de&nce, that 
in its tunf was furiously assailed by a separate bodf of 
the eaemy. ' 

Thus the defenders of the Gracde Doloureiiseresex!^ 
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trtcd the embarrassed traveller engaged in repelling a 
swarm of hornets^ who, while he brushes them from 
«ne part, fix in swurms Upon another, and drive him 
to despair by their numbers, and the boldness and 
multiplicity of their attacks. The postern being of 
cdurse a principal point of attack, Father Aldrovand, 
whose anxiety would not permit him to be absent from 
the walls, and who, indeed,- where decency would per- 
mit, took an occasional share in the active defence of 
the place j hastened thither as the point chiefly in dan- 
ger. 

Here he fonnd the Fleming, like a second Ajax, 
grihi with dust and blood, workini^ with his own hands^ 
the great engine which he had lately helped to erect, 
and at the same time giving heedful eye to all the exi- 
gencies around. 

** How thinkest thou of this day'is work?" said the 
Hionk in a whisper. 

*• What skills it ulkingofit, father?" replied Flam- 
mock; " thou art no* soMier, and I have no time for 
•words." 

*' Nay, take thy bpeath," said the monk, tucking up 
the sleeves of his frock; **I will try to help thee the 
whilst-^khougb, Our Lady pity me, I know nothing 
of those strange devices,— not even the iiames. But 
otrr rule commands us to labour; there can be no harm, 
therefore, in turning this winch— or in placing this 
steel-headed piece of wood opposite to the cord, (suit- 
ing his action to his words,) nor see I ought uncano'ni- 
cal in adjui^ting the lever thus, or in touchifig this 
springi'* 

The large bolt whizzed through the afr as he spoke, 
and was so successfully aimed, that it ^triick down a 
Welsh chief of eminence, to whom GwenWyn himself 
was'in the 8ict of givinq; some important charge. 

** Well done, /re^c^/— well flown, quarrel!** cried 
the n^onk, anabde to contain his delight, and giving, in 
his triumph, the technical names of the engine, and the 
javelin which it discharged. 

** And wcH aimed, monk," a^ded Wilkin Flam- 
mock | '^ I think thou knowest mure than is in thy 
bireviary," 
# 8* 
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<« Care not thou for thuV' tdd the fatHeri^ iHi^ 
now that thouseei^tl can workman etrgine, and that tlia 
^Lnayes seem' something; low in stoma^cb, what think.'at 
ihou of our cstateP' 

•'Well enough— for a bad one— if we niajr hope for 
speedy succour; hut men's bodies at% of fiesh, not of 
ironi diid We may be at last wealed out by numbers* 
Only oiie TOldier to four yardu of wall, is a f^aiful odds; 
and^ the villains are aware of it, and keep us to aharp» 
wofky* 

Tlie fenewalof the assault here broke off their con^ 
versiLtion, nor did the acdve enemy permit them to^ 
enjoy much repose until sunset; for, alarming them 
with repeated menaces of attack upon different points,^ 
tlejBides naaking two or three fdrmid able and turiovf 
assaults upon different points, they left them scarce' 
time to breathe^ or to take a moment's refreshn^enf* 
Yet the Welch paid a severe piiee for their temerity;,^ 
for, while nothing could exceed the bravery with* 
which their men repeatedly advanced to the .attack.- 
those which were made latest in the day had less of 
animated desperation than their first onsets and it ir 
probable that the sense of having sustained' great loss,- 
and apprehension of its effects pn the spirits of hi^ 
people, made night&U, and the interruption of th^ 
contest, as acceptable to Gwenwynaato th^ exhausted' 
garrison of the Garde Doloureuse. 

But in the camp or leaguer of the Welch there was> 
glee and triumph, for the loss of the past day Was for- 
gotten in the recollection of the signal victory which 
had preceded this siege; and the dispirited gan'ison^- 
could hear from their walls the laugh and the song, 
the sound of harping and gaiety, whith triAimphedhy 
^^tipipation Qver their ^rrender. 

The sun was for some time sunk, the twilight 
deepened, and night closed with a blue and' cloudkss' 
sky, in which the thpusaiid spangles that deck th^ 
firpfiament received double bi:illiancy from some sKghtir 
touch of frost, although the paler planet, their nii9- 
tress, was but in her first i|uarter. The necessities 
of the garrisoR<»were considerably aggravated by that 
of tteeping » very strong and watchful guardj (U s^c* 
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c^^rdifijg: 'with the weakness of their numhers, at a 
time, which appeared favourable to any sudden and' 
nocturnal alarm;- and so urgent was this duty, that 
t;hose who had been moi'e slightly wounded' on the' 
preceding day, were obliged ta take thcii* shar^ in it, 
notwithstailding their •hurts^ ifhemonl^ and Fleming,- 
who now perfectly understood each other, went in 
company arpund the walls at midnight, exhorting the 
i^arders to he watchful, and ^xann^iing with their own^ 
e^yes the state of the fortress. It was in the course 
0f these rpunds, and as they were ascending an ele- 
tated platform by a ran^gfe oi narrow and uneven steps,/ 
fpmethipg galling to the monk^s tread, that they per- 
ceiv^d on the summit to which they D^ere ai^cending,^ 
^Mstead of the black^ corslet of the Flemish sentinel 
who had been placed there, two white forms, the ap- 
peiarance of which struck Wilkin FlaifithocH With- 
D^ore dismay than he had shown during any of the 
doubtful events of the preceding day's fight. 

" Father," he saitfi ^ betake yourself to your tools^^ 
tfr^^mc^^there are hobgobtisis here." 

The good father had not learned asl^ a priest to defy 
^le spiritual host,^ whom, as^a soldier, he had' dreaded 
more than any mortal enem^^ but he began to recite 
i^ith chattering tcieth, the exorcism of the church, 
*^ Q(m^^ V08 omnes, ^pmtvs malignif magni^ atquc^ 
j?aw,"--*wheU he was interrupted by the voice of' 
J^v«line, who caUed out, ^^ Is it you, Father Aldro- 
itand?*' 

Much lightened at heart by finding they had no 
Ifhost to deal with, Wilkip Flammock and the priest 
advanced hastily to the platformy where they foun^ 
4ie Ikdy with her faithful Ro^e, the former with a 
half pike in her hand, like a sentinel on duty. 

"How is this, daughter?" said the Monk; ^ ho# 
came yoil her«, and thua armed? and where is the sen- 
tinel,r-thejazy Flemish bound, that should have kept 
the post?" \ - 

^ May he not be a lazy hiound, yet not a Flemiak: 
m^f fatherB" said Rose^ who wa^en^er awakened b^ 
any thing which seemed ai^fiectibn upon heif country;;. 
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** methinks I have heard of such curs of English 
breed." 

^ Go tOy Rose, you are too malapert for a young 
maiden," said her father. *• Once more, where i» 
Peterkin Vorst, w1k> should have kept thi»po«t?" 

^' Let him not be blamed for my fault," said Ete- 
line, pointing to a place where the Flemisih sentinel 
lay in the shade of the battlement fast asleep.— ^^ He- 
was overconae with toil^-had fought hard through the 
day, and when I saw him asleep as I came hither, 
Hke a wandering spirit that can not take slumber or 
repose, I would not disturb the rest which I envied. 
As he had fought for me, I might, I thought, -watch- 
an hour for him; so I took his weapon with the pur* 
pose of remaining here till some one should come 
to relieve him." 

*' I will relieve the schelm, with a vengeance'." said 
Wilkin Flammock, and satuted the slumbering, and 
prostrate warder with two kicks, which nvade his- 
corslet clatter. The man started to his feet in no 
small alarm, which he would have communicated Vy^ 
the nex.t sentinels and to the whole garrisonv by cry- 
ing out that the Welch were upon the wails, had not. 
the monk covered his broad mouth with his- hand just 
as the roar was issuing forth. — ** Peace, and get thee 
down to the under bayley," said he;—" thou deservest 
death, by all the policies of war — but, look ye^ varlet,* 
and see who has saved your worthless neck,, by^ 
watching while you were dreanciing of swine's flesh 
and beer-pots," 

The Fleming, although as yet but half awake, was- 
sufficiently conscious of his situation, to sneak off 
without reply', after two oj three awkward congees, aS' 
well to Eveline as to those by whom bis. repose had' 
been so unceremoniously interrupted. 

*' He deserves to be tied neck and heel, the hounds*^ 
foot," said Wilkin. ** But what would you have, lady? 
My countrymen can not live without rest or sleep."' 
So saying, he gave a yawn so wide as if he had pro- 
posed to swallow one of the turrets that garnished am 
angle of the platform on which he stood. 
, *< True, good Wilkin," said Eyelinej « and do you 
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tbcrefore take some rest, and trust to my watchful-^ 
ness, at least till the gu&rds are relieved. I can not 
sleep if I tvould, and I would not if I could.** 

«* Thanks, lady," said Flammock; *< and in truth, as 
this is a centrical place, and the rounds must pass in 
an hour at farthest, I will e'en close my eyes for such 
a space, for the lids feel as heavy as ftood-gates. " 

** O, father, father!*' exclaimed Rose, alive to^ her 
sire's unceremonious neglect of deconmi— ** think 
where you are, and in whose' presence!" 

" Ay, ay, good Flammock,'** said the monk»" remenj- 
ber the presetice of a noble Norman maiden is no 
place f6r folding of cloaks and donning of nightcaps.** 

**^Let him alone, father,** said Eveline, who in an- 
other moment might have smiled at the readiness 
with which Wilkin Flammock folded himself in his 
huge cloak, extended his- substantial form on the 
atone bench, and gave the most decided tokens of pro* 
Ibuiid repose, long ere the monk had done speaking.-*-^ 
** Forms and Ikshtons of respect,** she continued, ** are 
for times of ease and nicety^^-when in datiger, the 
8oldier*s bed-chamber is wherever he can find* leisure 
for an hour's sleep— his eating-hall wherever he can 
obtain food. Sit thou down by Rose and me, good 
^ther, and tell us of some holy lesson which may 
pass away these hours of weariness and calamity." 

The father obeyed; but, however willing to afford 
consolation, his ingenuity and theological skill sug- 
gested nothing better than a, recitation of the peni- 
tentiary psalms, in which task he continued until 
fatigue became too powerful fbr him also, when he 
committed the same breach of decorum for which he 
had t^pbraided Wilkin Flammock, and fell fast asleep 
la the midst of his demotions. 
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CHAPTER IX* 

** O night of wo," she said, and wept^^^ 

•* O night foreboding sorrow! 
O night of wo," she said, and wept, 

•• But, more 1 dread the morrow." 

Sib GiLBEBT Elliot. 

' The fatigue which had exhausted Flammock intf 
the monk, was unfelt by the two anxious maidens, wha 
. remained with their eyes bent now upon the dim 
' landscape, now on the stars by which it was lighted, 
as if thfey could have read there the events which the 
morrow was to bring forth. It was a placid and mc-^ 
lancholy scene. — Tree and field, and hill and plain, lay 
befoi'c them in doubtful light, while, at a greater dis- 
tance^ their eye could with difficulty trace owe or two 
places where the river, hidden in general hy banks 
and trees, spread its more expanded bosom to the 
stars, and the pale crescent. Ail was still, excepting 
the solemn rush of the waters, and now and then the 
shrill tinkle of a harp, which, iieard from more than 
a mile's distance through the midnight silence, an- 
nounced that some of the Welchmen still protracted 
their most beloved a^musement. The wild notes, par- 
tially heard, seemed like the voice of some passing 
spirit^ and, connected as they were with ideas of fierce 
and unrelenting hostility, thrilled on Eveline's ear, as 
if prophetic of war and wo, captivity and death. 
The only other sound which disturbed the exti'eme still- 
ness of the night, was the occasional step of a sentinel 
upon his post, or the hooting of the howls, which 
seemed to wail the approaching downfall of the moon- 
light turrets, in which they had established their an- 
cient habitations. 

The calmness of all around seemed to press like a 
weight on the bosom of the Unhappy Eveline, and 
brought to her bosom a deeper sense of present grief, 
and keener fear of future horrors, than had reigned 



•there duripg the bustle, blood, and confusion of th^ 
preceding day. She rose up — she satdown-^she moved 
to and fro on the platform-^she remained fixed like 
a statue to a single spot, as if she were trying by va- 
riety of posture to divert her ihternal sense of fear and 
sorrow. 

At length, looking at the monk and the Fleming as 
they slept soundly under the shade of the battlement^ 
she could no longer forbear breaking silence. " Men 
are happy," she said, " my beloved Rose; their anxi- 
ous thoughts are either diverted by toilsome exertion) 
or drowned in the insensibility which follows it. They 
may encounter wounds and death, but it is we who 
feel in the spirit a more keen anguish than the body 
knows, and in the gnawing senie of present ill and 
fear of future misery, a living death, more cruel than 
that which ends our woes at once.*' 

^ Do not be thus downcast, my noble lady," said 
Rose^ " be rather what you were yesterday, caring for 
the wounded, for the aged, for every one but yourself 
—-exposing even your dear life among the showers of 
the Welch arrows, when doing so could give courage 
to others; while 1 — shame on me— could but tremble, 
sob, and weep, and needed all the little wit I have to 
prevent my shouting with the wild cries of the Welchj 
or screaming and groaning with those of our friends 
:«rho fell .around me." 

" Alas ! Rose," answered her mistress, " you may at 
pleasure indulge your fears to the verge of distraction 
itself— you have a father to fight and watch for you. 
Mine^— my kind, noble, and honoured parent, lies dead 
on yonder field, and all which remains for me is to act 
as may best become his memory. But, this moment 
is at least mine, to think upon and to mourn for him." 

So saying, and overpowered by the long repressed 
burst of filial sorrow, she suQk down on the banquette 
which ran along the itiside of the embattled parapet 
of the platform, and murmuring to herself, " He is 
gone forever!" abandoned herself to the extremity of 
grief. One hand grasped unconsciously the weapon 
which she held, and served, at the same time, to prop 
ber foreheadi^ while the tears^ by which she was now 
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for the first time relieved, flowed in torrents ftom her 
eyes, and her st>bs seemed so convulsivet that Rose 
almost feared her heart was bursting. Her afFection 
and sympathy dictated at once the kindest course 
which Eveline's condition permitted. Without at- 
tempting to control the torrent of grief in its full cur- 
rent, she gently sat her down beside the mourner, and 
possesling herself of the hand which had sunk motions- 
less by her side, she alternately pressed it to her lips^ 
ber bosom, and her brow— now covered it with kisses, 
now bedewed it with tears, and amid these tokens of 
the most devoted and humble sympathy, waited a more 
composed moment to offer her little stock of consola- 
tion in such deep silence and stillness^ that as the 'pale 
light fell upon the two beautiful young woinen, it seem- 
ed rather to show a group of statuary, the work of 
some eminent sculptor, than beings whose eves still 
wept, and whose hearts still throbbed. At a little dis- 
tance, the gleaming corslet of the Flemings and the dark 
garments of Father Aldrovand, as they lay prostrate on 
the stone steps, might represent the bodies of those 
for whom the principal figures were mourning. 

After a deep agony of many minutes, it seemed that 
the sorrows of Eveline were assuming a more compos- 
ed character; her convulsive sobs were changed for 
long, low, profound sighs, and the course of her tears, 
though they still flowed, was milder and less violent. 
Her kind attendant, availing herself of these gentler 
symptoms, tried so&ly to win the spear from her lady's 
grasp." ** Let me^e sentinel for a while," she said, 
** my sweet lady— I will at least scream louder thwi 
you, if any danger should approach.'' She ventured to 
kiss her cheek and throw her arms around Eveline's neck 
while she spoke; but a mute caress, which expressed 
her sense of the faithful girl's kind intentions to minis- 
ter if possible to her repose, was the only answer return- 
ed. They remained for many minutes silent and in the 
satne posture,— -Eveline, like an upright and slender ' 
poplar, — Rose, who encircled her lady in her arms, 
like the woodbine which twines around it. 

At length Rose suddenly felt her young mistress 
shiver in her embrace, and that Eveline's hand grasp- 
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• ^ . 

cii herpwn'aFiQ rigkUyASfthe whL94>ei;e<it ^ Do yam 
hear nothing?'* 

. " No— oothin'g bu* the hooting of th^ owl," answer- 
ed Rose timorously* 

^ I heard a distant sound," said E veUn«iT-».« I thought 
I heard it«-*-hark, \t comes again*— 2^ook from the battle- 
ments, Rose, whik I awaken ih^ p^rle^l: ami thy father." 

** Dearest lady," said Rose, " I dare aoth— What can 
this sound be that is heard by one o«Jy^--^You are de- 
ceived by %he rush of the river," 

<* I TToald not alarm the castle umiiecessaHly*,'* said 
Eveline, pausing, " or even break you^father's needful 
slumbers, by a fancy of mioe— -But ha^k— -hark! — J 
hear it again-^distinct amidst the intermitting sound 
of the rushing waters, — ^a low tremulous sound, min- 
gled with a tinkling like smiths or armourers at wor>k 
upon their anvils." 

Rose had by this time sprung up on the banquette, 
and flinging back her rich tresses of fair hair, had ap- 
plied her hand behind her ear to collect the distant 
sound* *^ I hear it," she said, ** and it increases- 
Awake them, for Heaven's sake, and without a mo- 
ment's delay!" 

Evfelineaccoi^dingly stirred the sleepers with the re- 
versed end of the lance, and as they started to their 
feet in haste, she whispered, in a hasty but cautious 
voice, " To arhis-— the Welch are upon us!" 

" What— where?" said Wilkin Flamniock,— '* where 
be they?" 

** Listen, and you will hear themt^rming," she re- 
plied, / 

<' The noise is but in thine own fancy, lady," said 
the Fleming^ whose organs were of the same heavy 
character with his form and his disposition. *^ I would 
I had not gone to sleep at all, since I was to be awak- 
ened so soon.'* 

•* Nay, but listen, good Fkmmock-^the sound of 
armour comes from the. northeast." 

*' The Welch lie not in that quarter, lady," said 
Wilkin, " and, besides, tliey wear no armour." 

** I hear it— -I hear it!" said Father Aid rovand, who 
had be^n list^mg for .some time. ^ All praise to St. 
Vol. I.— 9 
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Benedict !— Ou r Lady of the Garde Doloureuse has bees 
gracious to her servants as ever! — it is the tramp of 
horse-*it is the clash of armoui%-*the chivalry of the 
Marches are coming to our relief— Kyrie Eleison!" 

** I hear something too," said Flammock, — ^* some- 
thing like the hollow sound of the great sea^ when it 
burst into my neighbour KUnkerman's warehouse, 

, and rolled his pots and pans against each other. But 
it were an evil mistake, father to take foes for friends 
«— we were best rouse the people." 

** Tush!" said the p^riest, ** talk to me of pots and 
kettles?" — Was I squire of the body^to Count Stephen 
Mauleverer for twenty years, and do I not know the 
tramp of a war-horse, or the clash of a mail-coat? — ^but 
call the men to the walls at any rate, and have me the 
best drawn up in the base-court-^we may help them 
by a silly." 

** That will not be rashly undertaken with my con- 
sent," murmured the Fleming; *< but to the wall if you 
will, and in good time. But keep your Normans and 
English silent. Sir Priest, else their unruly and noisy 
joy will awaken the Welch camp, and prepare them 
for their unwelcome visiters." 

The monk laid Tiis finger on his lip in sign of in- 
telligence, and they parted in opposite directions, each 
to rouse the defenders of the castle, who were soon 
heard drawing from all quarters to their posts upon 
the walls, with hearts in a very different mood than 
when they had descended from them. The utpnost 
caution being used to prevent noise, the manning of the 
walls was accomplished in silence, and the garrison 
awaited in. breathless expectation the success of the 
forces who were now rapidly advancing to their relief. 
The character of the sounds, which now loudly 
awakened the silence of this eventful night, could no 
longer be mistaken. Th^y were distinguishable from 
the rushing of a mighty river, or from the muttering' 
sound of distant thunder, by the sharp and angry notes 
which the clashing of the riders' arms mingled with 
the deep bass of the horses' rapi4 tread. From the 
long continuance of the sounds, their loudness, and 

"jthe extent of horizon from which they seemed to come, 
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all in the castle were s&tisfied that the approaching 
relief consisted of several very strong bodies of horse. 
At once this mighty sound ceased^ as if the earth on 
which they trod had either devoured the armed squad- * 
rons, or had become incag^ble of resounding to their 
tramp. The defenders of the Garde Dolou reuse con- 
cluded that their friends had made a sudden halt, to 
give their iiorses breathj examine the leaguer of the 
enemy, and settle the order of the attack upon them. 
The pause, however, was but momentary. 

The British, so alert at^ surprising their enemies, 
were themselves, on many occasions, liable to surprise. 
Their men were undisciplined, and sometimes negli- 
gent of the patient duties of a sentinel; and, besides, 
their foragers and flying parties, who scoured the 
country during the preceding day, had brought back 
to the main body tidings which had lulled them into 
fatal security. Their camp had been therefore negli- 
gently guarded, and they had altogether neglected 
their important military duty of establishing patroles 
and outposts -at a proper distance from their main 
body. Thus. the cavalry of the Lords Marchers, not- 
withstanding the noise which accompanied th^ir ad- 
vance, had approached very near the British camp, 
without exciting the least alarm. But while they were 
arranging their forces into separate columns, in order 
to commence the assault, a loud and increasing noise 
among the Welch announced that they were at length 
aware of their danger. The shrill and discordant 
^ies^by which they endeavoured to assemble their 
men,.each under the banner of his chief, resounded 
fronfi their leaguer. But these rallying shouts were 
soon converted into screams and clamours of horror 
and dismay, when the thundering charge of tlie barbed 
horses and heavily armed cavalry of the Anglo-Nor- 
mans surprised their undefended camp. 

Yet not even under ci^Hmstances so adverse did 
the descendants of the ancie#t Biitons renounce their 
defence, or forfeit their old hereditary privilege, to be 
called the bravest of mankind.. Their cries of defiance 
and resistance were heard resounding a;bove the groans 
of the wounded^ the shouts of the triumphant assai(* 
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aftts, and the universal turaull of the utght-battle. It 
•was iit)t until' the morning ligfet began to peep foHb, 
that the slaughter or dispepsion of Gwenwyn'^ force^ 
vere complete, and that the « earthquidie Toice ol 
Tictory*' arose in nncont^Jied and unmingled energy 
ef exultation. / 

Then the beseig^d, if they could be still so tei*med, 
looking from their towers over the expanded country 
beneath, witnessed nothing but one wdde-spi^ad^ scene 
of desultory flight and unrelaxed pursuit. That the 
Welch -had been permitted to encamp in fancied se- 
curity upon the hither «idc of the river, now rendered 
their discomfiture more dreadfully fatal. The single 
pass by which they could cross to the other side was 
soon completely choked by fugitives, on whose rear 
raged the swords of the victorious Normans. Many 
threw themselves into the river^ upon the precarioii« 
chance of gaining the farther side, and, excepting a 
few who were uncommonly strong, skilful, and active^ 
perished among the rocks and in the currents; others 
more fortunate escapied by obscure and secret fords} 
many dispersed, or, in small bands, fled in reckless 
despair towards the castle, as if the fortress, which 
had beat thetii oiF when victorious, could be a place 
oi refuge to them in their present forlorn conditioni 
while otherSv roamed wildly over the plain, seeking 
only escape from immediate and instant danger, with- 
out knowing whither they ran. 

The Normans, meanwhile, divided into small parties^ 
followed and slaughtered them at pleasure; while, as 
a rallying point for the victoRs, the banner of Hugo 
de Lacy streamed from a small mount, on which 
Owenwyn had lately pitched his own, and surrounded 
by a competent force, both of infantry and Jibrsemen, 
which the experienced Baron permitted on no account 
to wander far from it. 

The rest, as we have already said, followed the 
-chase with shouts of exultation and vengeance, ring- 
ing around the battlements, which resounded with the 
cries, *<Ha, Baint Edward !^-^Ha, St. DennisI-^Strike 
— slay— «o quarter to the Welch wolves— think en 
Raymond Berengerl" 
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The soldiers oh the vails joioed m these vengeful 
and victorious. cliamoups, aiid discharged several sheafs 
^pf arrows upon subh fugitives, as, in their extremity, 
s^iproached too near the castle. They would fain have 
sallied to give more active assistance in the work of 
destruction, but the communication being now open 
with the Constable of Qhester's forces, Wilkin Flam-^ 
xnoek considered himself and the garrison to be under 
t^e orders of that renowned chief* and refused to listen 
to the eager admonitions of Father Aldrovand, who 
would, notwithstanding his sacerdotal character, have 
willingly himself taken charge of the sally which he 
proposed. 

At length the -scene of slau ghter seemed concluded-— 
tke retreat was blown on many a bugle, and knights 
haH^d on the plain to collect their personal followers, 
muster them under their proper pennon, and then led 
them slowly back to the great standard of their leader, 
around which the main body were again to be assem- 
bled, like the clouds which gather around the evening 
sun — a fanciful, simile, which might yet be drawn far> 
ther, in respect of the level rays of strong lurid light 
which sliot from these dark battalions, as the beams 
were ilung back from their polished armour. 

The plain was in this manner soon cleared of the 
iraBsemen, and remained only occupied by the dead 
bodiesof the slaughtered Welchmen. The bands who 
had followed the pursuit to a greater distance were 
also now seen returning, driving before them, or drag- 
ging after them, dejected and unhappy captives, to 
whom they had given quarter when their thirst of 
blood was satiated. 

It \v;as then that, desirous to attract the attention of 
his liberators, Wilkin Flammock commanded all the 
banners of the castle to be displayed, under a general 
shout of acclamation from those who had fought under 
them. It was answered by a universal cry of joy from 
De Lacy'.s army, which inipg so wide, as might even 
yet have startled J^uch of the Welch fugitives, as, far 
distant irom this disastrous field of flight, might have 
ventured to hait for a moment's repose. 

9* , 
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Preaeotly after thi» gre^tiag b«d been esebanged^ k 
single horseman adranced from the Coaatabte's armf 
towards the castle, showingi even at a distance, an 
una»ual dexterity of horaemani^ify and grace >of de« 
portment He arrived at the drawbridge, whicl^ wsm 
instantly lowered to receive him, whikit Flammock 
and the nu^nk, (forthe latter, as far as be could, asso- 
ciated himHelf v^ith the former in all acts of authority,) 
hastened to receive the envoy of their liberator. They 
found him just alighted from the raven-coloured horse, 
which was slightly flecked with blood as well as.foani, 
and s>till panted with the exertions of the eveninj^ 
though, answering to the caressing hand of his youtJb- 
ful rider^he arched his neck, shook his 'steel caparison, 
and snorted to announce his unabated mettle and un- 
wearied love of combat. The young man's eagle lo<^ 
bore the same token of unabated vigour, mingled -with 
the signs of recent exertion. His helmet hanging at 
his saddle-bow, showed a gallant countenance, coloured 
highly but not inflamed, which looked out from sfrich 
profusion of short chestnut curls; and although his 
armour was of a massive and simple form, he moved 
under it with such elasticity and ease, that it s.eemed 
, a graceful attire, not a burthen or encumbrance. A 
furred mantle had not sat on him with more easy 
grace than the heavy hauberk which complied with 
every gesture of his noble form. Yet his countenance 
was so juvenile, that only the down on the upper lip 
announced decisively the approach to manhood. The 
females, who thronged into the court to see< the first 
envoy of their deliverers, could not forbear mixing 
praises of his beauty with blessings on his valour; 
and one comely middle-aged dame, in particular, dis- 
tinguished by the tightness with which her scarlet 
hose sat on a well-shaped leg and ancle, and by the 
cleanness of her coif, pressed close up to the young 
squire, and, more forward tham the rest, doubled the 
crimson hue of his cheek, by crying aloud, that Our 
Lady of the Oarde Doloureuiae hafd sent them news of 
their redemption by an angel frotrf the sanctuary; — a 
speech which, although Father Aldrovand shook his 
head; was received by her companions with such gene* 
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^al acclamation, as greatly embarrassed the young 
loan's modesty. 

** Peace, all of ye, " said Wilkin Flammock'— ^ kno w 
you no respects, you women, or have you never seen 
a young gentleman before, that you hang on him like 
ilies on a honey-comb? Stand aback, I say, and let us- 
bear in peace what are ^he commands of the noble 
liOrdofLacff' 

** The&e^" said the young man, ** I can only deliver 
in the presence of the right noble demoiselle, Eveline 
Berenger, if I may be thought worthy of such honour.'* 

** That thou art, noble sh*," said the same forward 
-dame who had before expressed her admiration so 
^energetically; " I will uphold thee worthy of her pre- 
sence, and whatever other grace a lady can do thee/* 

** Now hold thy tongue, with a wanion," said the 
«[ionk; while in the same breath the Fleming exclaim- 
ed, " Beware the cucking-stool. Dame Scant_o' Grace,*' 
while he cbnducted the noble youth across the court. 

"Let my good horse be cared for," said the gen- 
tleman, as he put the bridle into the hand of a menial; 
and in doing so got rid of some part of his female 
retinue, whJo began to pat and praise the horse as 
much as they had done the rider; and some, in the 
enthusiasm of their joy, hardly abstained from kissing 
the^ stirrups and horse furniture. 

But Dame Gillian was not so easily diverted from 
her own point as were some of her companions. She 
continued to repeat the word, cucking-stool^ till the 
Fleming was out of hearing, and then became more 
specific in her objurgation.— ** And why cucking-stool, 
I pray. Sir Wilkin Butterfirken? You are the man 
would stop an English mouth with a Flemish damask 
napkin, I trow! Marry quep, tny cousin the weaver! 
And why ihe cucking-stool, I pray?— because my 
young lady is comely, and the young squire is a man 
of mettle, reverence to his beard that is to come yet? 
Have we not eyes to see, and have we not a mouth 
and a tongue?" 

** In troth, Danie Gillian, they do you wrong who 
doubt it," said Eveline's nurse, tvho Istood by; " but, 
I pr'ythee, keep it shut now, were it but for woraaA- 
hood." 
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" How nov, mannerly Mrs. Margery?" replied the 
incorrigible Gillian; **Is your heart so high because 
you dandled our young lady on your knee fifteen years 
since?— Let me tell you the cat will find its way to 
the cream, though it^was brought up on the fkbbess's 
lap." 

"Home, housewife— home," exclaimed her hus- 
band, the old hunstman, who was wear^f this public 
exhibition of his domestic termagant,-—** home, or I 
will give you a taste of my dog-leash— Here are both 
the confessor and Wilkin Flammock wondering at 
your impudence." 

** Indeed!" replied Gillian; **and are not two fools 
enough for wonderment, that you must come with 
your grave pate to make tip the number three?" 

There was a general laugh at the huntsman's ex- 
pense, under cover of which he prudently withdrew 
his spouse, without attempting to continue the war of 
tongues, in which she had shown such a decided su- 
periority. 

This controversy, so light is the change in human 
spirits^ especially among the lower class, awakened 
bursts of idle mirih among beings who had so lately 
been in the jaws of danger, if not of absolute despair. 



CHAPTER X. 

They bore him bare-faced on his bier, 
Six proper youths and tall, ^ _ 

And many a tear bedew'd his grave 
Within yon kirk-yard wall. ' '• 

n$ Friar of Orders Gray, 

While these matters took place in the castle yard^ 
the young squire, Damian Lacy, obtained the audi- 
ence which he had requested of Eveline Berenger, 
who received him in the great hall of the castle, seat- 
ed beneath the dais, or canopy^ and waited upon by 
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Rose^ smd other female attendants; of whoni the first 
alone was permitted to use a tabouret, or small stool, 
in her presence, so strict were the Norman maidens of 
quality in maintaining their claims to high rank and 
observance. 

The y0uth was introduced by the confessor and 
Flammock, as the spiritual character of the one, and 
the !rust reposed by her late father in the other, autho- 
rized them to be present on thevoccasion. Eveline na- 
turally blushed, as ^he advanced two steps to receive 
|he handsome youthful envoy; and her bashfuiness 
seemed infectious, for it was with some confusion that 
Dam i an went through the ceremony of saluting the 
hand which she extended towards him in token c»f wel- 
come. Eveline was under the necessity of speaking 
ilrst. 

" We advance as far as our limits will permit us," 
she said, " to greet with our thanks the messenger who 
brings us tidings of safety. We speak-— unless we err 
—to the noble Damian of Lacy." 

^^ To the humblest of your servants," answered Da- 
mian, falling with some difficulty into the ton^ of cour- 
tesy which his erran'd and character required, '* who 
approaches you on behalf of his noble uncle, Hugo de 
Lacy, Constable of Chester." 

•* Will not our noble deliverer in person honour with 
his presence the poor dwelling which he has saved?" 

** My noble kinsman," answered Damian, " is now 
God's soldier, and bound by a vow not to come be- 
neath a roof until he embark for the Holy-Land. But 
by my voice he congratulates you on the defeat of your 
savage enemies, and sends you these tokens that the 
comrade and friend of your noble father hath not left 
his lamentable death many hours unavenged." So say- 
ing, he drew forth and laid before Eveline the gold 
bracele;|ts, and the Eudorchawg, or chain of linked 
gold, which had distinguished the rank of the Welch 
Prince. , 

" Gwenwyn hath then fallen?" said Eveline, a natu- 
ral shudder combating with the feelings of gratified 
vengeance, as she beheld that the trophies were speck- 
ed with bloody-*'* The slayer of my father is no more !" 
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^< My kinsman's lance transfixed the Briton as he 
endeavoured to rally his flying people-— he died grinir 
ly on the weapon which had passed more than a fa- 
thom through his body, and exerted his last strength 
in a furious but ineiTectual blow with his mace." 
. *^ Heaven is just^" said Eveline: ^^ may his sins be 
forgiven to the man of blood, since he hath fallen 
by a death so bloody! — One question I would ask^ou, 
noble sir. My father's remains — " she paused, unable 
to proceed. 

^ An hour will place them at your disposal, most 
honoured lady," replied the squire, in a tone of sympa- 
thy which the sorrows of so young and so fair an or? 
phan called irresistibly forth. " Such preparations as 
time admitted were making even when I left the host, 
to transport what was mortal of the noble Berenger 
from the field on which we found him: amid a monu- 
ment of slain which his own sword had raised. My 
kinsman's vow will not allow him to pass your port- 
cullis; but, with your permission, I will represent him, 
if such be your pleasure, at these honoured obsequies, 
havinti: charge to that effect." 

" My brave and noble father," said Eveline, making 
an effort to restrain her tears, " will be best mourned 
by the noble and the brave." She would have continu- 
ed, but her voice failed her, and she was obliged to 
withdraw abruptly, in order to give vent to her sorrow, 
and prepare for the funeral rites with such ceremony 
as circumstances should permit. Damian bowed to, 
the departing mourner as reverently as he would have 
done to a divinity, and taking his horse, returned to his 
uncle's host, which had encamped hastily on the re- 
cent field of battle. 

The sun was now high, and the whole plain present- 
ed the appearance of a bustle, equally different from 
the solitude of the early morning, and from the roar 
and fury of the subsequent engagement. The news of 
Hugo de Lacy's victory every where spread abroad 
with all the alacrity of triumph, and had induced ma- 
ny of the inhabitants of the country, who had fled be- 
fore the fury of the Wolf of Plinlimmon, to return to 
their desolate habitations'. Numbers also of the loose 
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iind profligate characters which abound in a country 
subject to the frequent changes of war, had flocked 
thither in quest of spoil, or to gratify a spirit of rest- 
less curiosity. The Jew and the Lombard, despising 
danger where there was a chance of gain, might he al- 
ready seen bartering liquors and wares with the vic- 
torious men-at-arms, for the blood-stained ornaments 
of gold lately worn by the defeated British. Others 
jacted as brokers betwixt the Welch captives and their 
captors; and where they could trust the means and 
good faith of the former, sometimes became bound 
tor, or even advanced in ready money, the sums neces- 
sary for their ransom; whilst a more numerous class 
became themselves the purchasers of those prisoners 
who had no immediate means of settling with their 
conquerors. 

That the money thus acquired might not long en- 
cumber the soldier, or blunt his ardour for further en- 
terprise, the usual means of dissipating military spoils 
were already at ha^d. Courtezans, mimes, jugglers, 
minstrels, and tale-tellers of every discription, had ac- 
companied the night march; and secure in the milita- 
ry reputation of the celebrated De Lacy, has rested 
fearlessly at some little distance until the battle was 
fought and won. These now approached in many a 
joyous group, to congratulate the victors. Close to 
the pfirties which they formed for the dance, the song, 
or the tale, upon the yet bloody. field, the countrymen, 
summoned in for the purpose, were opening large 
trenches for depositing the dead — leeches were seea 
tending the wo e^nded— priests and monks confessing 
those in extremity-— soldiers transporting from the 
field the bodies of the more honoured among the slaia 
— peasants mourniiig over their trampled corps and 
plundered habitation^-— and widows and orphans 
searching for the bodies of husbands and parents, amid 
the promiscuous carnage of two combats. Thus wo 
mingled her wildest notes with those of Jubilee and 
bacchanal triumph, and the plain of the Garde Dolou- 
reuse formed a singular parallel to the varied maze of 
human life, where joy and grief are sp straiigely mia- 
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g^led, and "where the coofines of mirth and pleasure 
often border on those of sorl-ow and of death. . 

About noon these various noises were at once silenc- 
ed, and the attention alike of those who rejoiced or 
who mourned was arrested by the loud and mournAil 
sound of six trumpets, which, uplifting and uniting 
their thrilling tones in a wil4 and melancholy death- 
note, apprized all, th%t the mournful obsequiists of the 
valiant Raymond B^renger were about to commence. 
From a tent, which had been hastily pitched for the 
immediate reception of the body, twelve black monks, 
the inhabitants of a neighbouring convent, began to 
file out in pairs, headed by their abbot, who bore a 
large cross, and thundered forth, the sublime notes of 
Catholic Miserere me, Domine, Then came a chosen 
body of men-at-arms, trailing their lances, with their 
points reversed and pointed to the, earth; and aftjpr 
them the body of the Valiant Berenger, wrapped in his 
own knightly banner, which regained from the hands 
of the Welch, now served its noble owner instead of a 
funeral palL The most valiant knights of the Consta- 
ble's household, (for, like other great nobles of that 
period, he had formed it upon a scale which approach- 
ed to that of royalty,) walked as mourners and sup- 
porters of the corpse, which was borne upon lances; 
and the Constable of Chester himself, alone antl fully 
armed, excepting the head, followed as chief mourner. 
A chosen body of squires, men-at-arms, and pages of 
noble descent, brought up the rear of the procession; 
%hile their nakers and trumpets echoed back, from 
dme to time, the melancholy sang of the monks, by 
replying in a note as lugubrious as their own. 

The course of pleasure was arrested, and even that 
of sorrow was for a moment turned from her own 
griefs, to witness the last honours bestowed on him, 
Who had been in life the father and guardian of his 
people. 

The mournful procession traversed slowly the plain 
which had been within a few hours the scene of such 
varied events; and, pausing before the outer gate of 
the barricades of the castle, invited, by a prolonged, and 
solemn flourish, the fortress to receive the remains of 
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its late galJant defender. The melaticholy summons, 
was answered by the warder's horn — the draw-bridge 
sunk — the portcullis rose-— and Father Aldrovand ap- 
peared in the middle of the gateway, arrayed in his 
sacerdotal habit, whilst a little way behind him &tood' 
the orphaned damsel, in such weeds of mourning as 
time admitted, supported by her attendant Rose, and 
followed by the females of the household. 

The Constable of Chester pause"^ upon the thresh- 
old of the outer gate, and, pointing to the cross sign- 
ed in white cloth upon his left shoulder, with a lowly 
reverence resigned to his. nephew, Damian, the task 
of attending the remains of Raymond Berenger to the 
chapel within the castle. The soldiers o^ Hugo de 
Lacy, most of whom were bound by the same vow 
with himself, also halted without the castle gate, and 
isemained under arms, while the death- peal of the 
chapel bell announced from within the progress of 
the procession. ^ 

It winded on through those narrbw entrances, which 
were skilfully contrived to interrupt the progress of 
an en^my, even should he succeed in forcing the outer 
gaje, and arrived at length in the great court-yard, 
where most of the inhabitants of the fortress, and 
those who, under recent cirdumstances, had taken re- 
fuge there, were drawn up, in ordier to look for the 
lest time on their departed lord. Among these were 
mingled a few of the motley crowd from without,, 
whom curiosityTor the expectation of a dole, had 
brought to the castle gate, and who, by one argument 
OP other, had obtained from the warders permission . 
to enter the interior. 

The body was here set down before the door of the 
chapel, the ancient Gothic front of which fprmed one 
side of the court-yard, until certain prayers were re^ 
cited by the priests, in which the crow^ around were 
supposed to join with becoming reverence. 

It was during this interval, that a njan, whose peak-? 
ed beard, embroidered girdle, and high-crowned hat 
of gray fflt, gave him the air of a Lombard merchant, 
addressed Margery, the nurse of Eveline, in a whisper* 
ing tone, and with a foreign accent.—^ I am a travel' 

Vol, L— 10 
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ling merclHiiity good sister,, and am come hither i«p 
quest of gain— can you t«U me whether I can have 
any custom in this castle?" 

« You are come at an evil time, Sir Strang)er— you. 
may yourself see that this is a place for mourningt aia4 
not for merchan^dia^e." 

** Yet moumini^ times hav:^ their own comm^rc*," 
said the stranger,, approaching still closer to the side 
of Margery, and lowering his voice to a tone yet more 
confidential. "I have sable scarfs of Persian s^r^ 
black bugles, in Ai^hich a princess, might mourn for a 
deceaised monarch— <:yprus, such as the ^ast hath seU 
dom sent forth — ^^black cloth for mourning hangjings^^. 
all that may express sorrow and reverence in fs^shioa 
and attire; and I know how to be grateful to those wh6 
help me to custom. Come, bethink you, good dame 
—such things must be had-— I will sell as gopd ware^ 
and as cheap as another, and a kirtle to yourself,: or, ^t 
your pleasure, a purse with five florins, shall be the 
meed of your kindness^ '* 

*' I prithee peace^ friend," said Margery, " and- 
choose a better time for vaunting your ware*— you ne- 
glect both place and seasoni and if you be further im- 
portunate, I must speak to those who will show you; 
the outward side of the castle gate. I marvel the 
warders would admit pedlars upon a day such as this 
—they would drive a gainful bargain by the bed-side 
of their mother, were she dying, I trow." So saying, 
she turned scornfully from him. 

While thus angrily rejected on the one side? the 
merchant felt his cloak receive an intelligent twitch 
upon the other, and looking around upon the signal, 
he saw a dam^, whose black kerchief wa^ affectedly 
disposed, sp as to give an appearam^ of solemnity tp 
a set of light laughing features, which must have beea 
captivating Avhen young, sii^ce they retained so many 
good points when at least forty, years must have passed 
oyer them« She, win^ked to th^ merchanti tosuching at 
the same time her under lip with her forefinger, to 
announce, the propriety of siie^q? zpd secrecy; then 
gliding frpm the crowd, retreated to a.small recess 
foi:fi3i,ed l>yf %proie.ctM»g buUrosa of thejcjiapel, a3 if to 
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avoid the pressure likely to take place at the moment 
when the bier should be lifted. The merchant failed 
not to folloi/r her example, and was soon by her side, 
when she did not give him the trouble of opening his 
affairs, but commenced the conversation herself '* I 
have heard what you said to our Dame Margery— 
^Mannerly Margery^ as 1 call hen-^heard as much at 
least as led me to guess the rest, for I have got an eye 
in my head, I promise you." 

" A pair of them, my pretty dame, and as bright as 
drops of dew in a May morning.'* 

" Oh, you say so, because. I have been weeping," 
said the scarlet -hosed Gillian, for it was^^ven herself 
who spoke; " and to be sure, I have good cause, for 
our lord was always my very good lord, and would 
sometimes chuck me under the chin, and call me bux- 
om Gillian of Croydon— not that the good gentleman 
was ever uncivil, for he would thrust a silver twopeja- 
niei? into my hand at the same time.-^Oh! the friend 
that I have lost!— *And I have had anger on his ac- 
count too-^-I have seen old Raoul as sour as vinegar, 
and fit for no place but the kennel for a whole day 
about it; but, as I said to him, it was not for the. like 
of itie to be affronting our master, and a.great baron, 
about a chuck under the chin, or a kiss, or such 
like." 

" No wonder you dre so sorry for so kind a master, 
dame," said the merchant. 

'* No wonder indeed," replied the dame with a sigh'; 
"J^nd then what is to become of us? — It is like my 
yoiing mistress will go to her aunt— or she. will mar- 
ry one of these Lacy's that they talk so much of— or, 
at any rate, she will leave the castlej and it's like old 
Haoul and I will be turned to grass with the lord's old 
chargers. The' Lord knows, they may afi well hang 
him up with the old hounds, for he is both footless and 
fangle»s, afid fit for nothing on earth that 1 know of." 

** Your young mistress is that lady in the moumipg 
mantle," said the merchant, «• who so nearly sunk 
down upon the body just now?" 

<< In good troth is she^ sir^-— and much cause she hsis 
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to sink down. I am sure she will be to seek for suck 
another father." 

" I se6 you are a most discerning woSnan, gossip 
fjiillian^ " answered the merchant; *' and yonder youth 
that supported her is her bridegroom?" 

" Much need she has for some one to support her,*' 
»aid Gillian; ^^ and so have I for that matter, for what 
can poor old rusty Raoul do?" , 

" But as to your young lady's marriage?'* said the 
merchant. ^ 

^ No one knows more, than that such a thing was 
in 'treaty between our late lord and the great Consta- 
ble of Chester, that came to-day but just in time to 
prevent jthe Welch from cutting all our throats, and 
doing the Lord knoweth what mischief beside. — But 
there is a marriage talked of, that is certain-^and 
most folks think it must be for this smooth -chetrked 
boy Damian, as they call him; forihough the Consta- 
ble has gotten a beard, it is something too grizzled 
for a bride-groom's chin*— Besides, he goes to the 
Holy Wars-^fittest place for all elderly warriors — I 
wish he would take Raoul with him. «— But what is all 
this to what you were saying about your mourning 
wares even now?— It is a sad truth, that' my poor lord 
is gone-— But what then?— Well-a-day, you know the 
good old saw,-r- 

Clolh must we rear, 
Kat beef and drink beer. 
Though the dead go to bier. 

And for your merchandizing, I am as like to help you 
with my good word as Mannerly Margery, providing 
y6u bid fair for it; since, if the lady loves me not so 
much, I can turn the steward round my finger."^ 

** Take this in part of your bargain, pretty Mrs. 
Gillian," said the merchant; ** and when my wains 
come up, I will consider you amply, if I get good sale 
by your favourable report.— ^But how shall I get into 
the castle again? for I would wish to consult you, be- 
ing a sensible woman, before I come in with my lug- 

*< Why," answered the complaisant dame, <«ifouf 
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English be on guard, you have only to ask for Gillian, 
and they will open the wicket to any single iftan at 
once; for we English stick all together, were it but to 
spite the Normans;— but if a Norman be on duty, you 
must ask for old R^ul, and say you come to speak of 
dogs and hawks for sale, and £ warrant you come to 
speech of me that way. If the sentinel be a Fleming, ' 
you have but to say you are a merchant, and he will 
let you in for the love of trade.** 

The merchant repeated his thankful acknowledg- 
ment, glided C^ni her side, and mixed amon^ the 
spectators, leaving her to congratulate herself on hav- 
ing gained a brace of florins by the indulgence of her 
natural talkative humour; for which, on other occa- 
sions, she had sometimes paid dearly. 

The ceasing of the heavy toll of the castle bell now 
gave intimation that the noble Raymond Berenger had 
been laid in the vault with his fathers. That part of 
the funeral attendants who had come from the host of 
De Lacy, now proceeded to the castle hall, where they 
partook, but with temperance, of some refreshments, 
which were offered as a death-meal; and presently af- 
ter left the castle, headed by young Damian, in the 
same slow and melancholy form in which they had 
entered. The monks remained within the castle to 
sing repeated services for the soul of the deceased, and 
of his faithful men-at-arms who had fallen around him, 
and who had been sq much mangled during, and after, 
the contest with the Welch, that it was scarce possi- 
ble to know one individual from another, otherwise 
jthe body of Dennis Morblt would have obtaip<;d, a§ 
his faith well deserved, the honours of^a separate fu- 
neral* 
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CHAPTER XL 

——The funeral baked meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage table. 

Hamlet. 

The religious Htcs which followed 'the funeral of 
Raymond Berettger endured without ititerruption for 
the period of aix diijrs; during which, alms were dis- 
tributed to the poor, and relief administered, at the 
expense of the Lady Eveline, to all those who had 
suffered by the late inroad. Death-meals, &s they 
were termed, were also spread in honour of the deceas- 
ed; but the lady herself, and most of her attendants, 
observed a stern course of vigil discipline and fasts, 
which appeared to the Normans a more decorous 
manner of testifying their respect for the dead, than 
the Saxon and Flemish custom of banquetting and 
drinking inordinately upon such occasions. 

Meanwhile, the Constable De Lacy retained alar^ 
body of his men encamped under the walls of the 
Garde poloureuse, for protection against some new 
irruption of the Welch, while with the rest he took 
advantage of his victory, and struck terror into the 
British by many well-conducted forays, marked with 
ravages scarcely less hurtful than their own. Among 
the enenty, the evils of discord were added to those 
(Jf defeat and invasion; for two distant relations of 
Gwenwyn coMended for the throne he had lately oc- 
cupied, and on tkis, as on many other occasions, the 
Britons suffered as niuch from internal dissension as 
from the sword of the Norman s» A worse politician, 
and a less celebrated solditr, than the sagacious and 
successful De Lacy, could not li^ve failed, under such 
circumstances, to negotiate an advantageous peace, 
which, while it deprived Powis of a part of its fron' icr, 
and the command of some important passes^ in which 
it was the Constable's purpose to build castles, refl- 
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dered the Garde Doloureuse more secure than former- 
ly, from any sudden attack on the part of their fiery 
and restless neighbours. De Lacy's care also went to 
re-establishing those settlers who had fled from their 
possessions, and putting the whole lordship, which 
now descended upon an unprotected female, into a 
state of defence, as perfect as its situation on a hps- 
tile frontier could possibly permit. 

Whilst thus anxiously provident in the affairs of 
the orphan of the Garde Doloureuse, De Lacy, during 
the space we h»ve mentioned, sought not to disturb 
her filial grief by any p2rsonal intercourse. His ne- 
phew, indeed, was despatched by times every morning 
to lay before her his uncle's devoirs^ in the high-flown 
language of the day, and acquaint her with the steps 
which he had taken in her affairs. As a m^ed due to 
his uncle's high services, Damian was always admitted 
to sec Eveline on^cii occasions, and returned charged 
with her grateful thanks, and her implicit -acquies- 
cence in whatever the Constable proposed for her 
eonsideration. 

But when the days of rigid mourning were elapsed, 
the young De Lacy stated, on the part of his kinsman, 
that his treaty with the Welch being concluded, and 
all things in the district arranged as well as cir- 
cumstances would permit, the Constable of Chester 
n9w proposed to return into his Own territory, in 
order to resume his instant preparations foi* the Holy- 
Land, which the duty of chastising her enemies had 
for some days interrupted. 

" And will not the noble Constable, before he de- 
parts from this place," said Eveline, with a burst of 
gratitude which the occasion well merited, "receive 
the personal thanks of her, that was ready to perish 
when he so valiantly came to her aid?" 

" It was even on that point that 1 was commissioned 
to speak," replied Damian j " but my noble kinsman 
feels diffident to propose to you that which he most 
earnestly desires — the privilege of speaking to yo^r 
own ear certain matters of high import, and wlwi 
which he judges it fit to intrust no third party.*' 

"Surely,'* said the maiden, blushing,,** there can fte 
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nought beyond the bounds s>f ^naidenhood in mf 
seeing the noble Constable whenever such is his 
pleasure/' 

"But his vow," replied Damian, "binds my' kins- 
man not to come beneath a roof until he sets sail 
for Palestine; and in order to meet him^ you must 
grace him so far as to visit his pavilion;— ^ conde* 
scension which, as a knight and "Norman noble, he 
can scarcely ask of a danisel of High de^vee.^^ 

«< And is that all?" said Eveline, who, educated in a 
jiemote situatioh, was a stranger to some of the nice 
points of etiquette which the damsels of the tiijtie ob- 
served in keeping their state to wards the other sex. 
« Shall I not," she said, " go to render my thanks to 
my deliverer, since he can not come hither to receive 
them? Tell the noble Hugo de Lacy, that, next to my 
gratitude to ELeaven, it is due to him, and to his brave 
companions in arms. I will come to his tent as to a 
holy shrine; and, could such hom%ge please him, I 
would come barefooted, were the road strewed with 
flints and with thorns." 

" My uncle will be equally honoured and deKghted 
with your resolve," said Damian; but it will be his 
study to sav# you all unnecessary trouble, and with 
that view, a pavilion shall be instantly planted before 
your castle-gate, which, if it please you to gr^ce it with 
your presence, may be the place for the desired inter- 



view." 



Eveline readily acquiesced in what was proposed, as 
the expedient agreeable to the Constable, and recom- 
mended by Damian; but, in the simplicity of her 
^eart, she saw no good reason why, under the guai'dian- 
ship of the latter, she should not instantly, and with- 
;out further form, have traversed the little familiar 
plain on which, when a child. She used to chase but- 
terflies and gather king's cups, and where of late she 
was wont to exercise her palfrey, being the only space, 
and that of small extent, which separated her from 
the camp of the Constable* 

^HThe youthful emissary, with whose presence she 
had now become familiar, retired to acquaint his kins- 
man and lord with ihe success of his commission, and 
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Eveline experienced the first sensation of ateiety upon 
faer own account which had agitated her bosom, since 
the defeat and death of Gwenwyn gave her permission 
to dedicate her thoughts exclusively to grief, for the 
loss which she had sustained in the person of her 
noble father. But now, when that grief, though Tk)t 
satiated, was blunted by solitary indulgence — now 
that she was to appear before the person of whose 
fame she had hcvird so much, of whose powerful pro- 
tection she had received such recent proofs, her mind 
insensibly turned upon the nature and consequences 
of that important interview. She had seen Hugo de 
Lacy, indeed^ at the great tournament at Chester, 
where his valour and skill were the theme of every 
tongue, and she had received the homage which he 
rendered her. beauty when he assigned to her the 
prize, with all the gay flutterings of youthful vanity; 
but of his person afVid figure she had no distinct idea, 
excepting that he was a middle-sized man,.dressed in 
peculiarly rit:h armour, and thai the countenance 
whicl^ looked out from under th.e shade of his raised 
visor, seemed to her juvenile estimate very nearly as 
old as that of her father. This person, of whom she 
had such slight recollection, hadt>ecn the chosen in- 
strument employed by her tutelar protectress in rescu- 
ing her from captivity, and in avenging the loss of a 
father, and she was bound by her vow to consider |^im 
as the arbiter of her fate, if indeed he should 'deem it 
'worth his while to become so. She wearied her 
memory with vain efforts to recollect so much of his 
features as might give her some means of guessing 
at his disposition, and her judgment toiled in con- 
jecturing what line of conduct he was likely to pur- 
sue towards her. 

The great Baron himself seemed to attach to their 
-meeting a degree of consequence, which was inti- 
mated by the formal preparations which he made for 
it. Eveline had imagined that he might hav« ridden 
to the gate of the castle in five minutes, and that, if 
a pavilion were actually necessary to the decorum of 
their interview, a tent could have been transferred 
from his leaguer to the castle-gate, and pitched there 
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hk ten mitfbt^ more. But it was^ plaifi ttot the Cos- 
stable considered much more iorna and ceremony as 
essenitial to their meeting, for in about half an haur 
after Damian de Lacy iiad left the castle, not fewer 
than twenty soldiers and artificers, under the direction 
of a pursuivant, whose tabard was decorated with the 
armorial bearings of the house of Lacy, wece eip- 
ployed in erecting before the gate of the Garde Do- 
loureuse one pf those splendid pavilions, which were 
employed at tournaments and other occasions of pub- 
lic state. It was of purple silk, valanced with gold 
embroidery, having the cords of the same rich mate- 
rials. The door-wAy was formed by six lances, the 
staves of which were pliiled with silver, and the 
blades composed of the same precious nvetal. These 
were pitched into the ground by couplejs, and crossed 
at the ii^pf so^^s to form a sort of succession of arches, 
which were covered by drapery of seargreen silk, 
forming a pleasing cont^ast with the purple and gold. 
The interior of the tent wa^ declared by Dame Gil-/ 
lia^ and others, whose cumsity induced them tp visit 
it^ to be of a splendour agreeing with the outnide. 
There were oriental carpets, and there vrere tapestries 
of Ghent and B^^uges mingled in gay profusion^ while 
the top of the payiiion, covered with sky-blue sUI() 
was arranged so as to resemble the firmament^ and 
richly stadded with a sun, moon^ and star«, composed 
of solid silver. This celebrated pavilion had i>e^ 
made for the u^e of the celebrated William of Ypres, 
who acquired such great wealth as general of the 
mercenaries of King Stephen, and was by him created 
Earl of Albemarlej but ithe chance of war had as- 
s^igned it to 4^ Lacy^ after one of the dreadful 
engagements, so many of which occurred duriirg the 
civil wars betwixt Stephen and the empress Maude, 
or Matilda* Th^ Constable had never before been 
known to use it, for although wealthy and ponrerful^ 
Hugo de Lacy wap> on mQs% ofc^asions, pialm and un^ 
ostentatious; wbich« to those that knew him, oiade 
bis pi^sent conduct seem the morfi remftrkable* At 
the hour of noon he. ^mvti^ nobly mounted, at the 
f^t pf the cftntle, nQdi drawing up a )small body c^ 



servants^ pages^ and equerries who attended hitd^ 'M 
their richest U^eries, placed hifASc^lf at their he^d, aiMt 
directed hi^ nephew tb intimate to the Lady of th^ 
Garde Do]i)ttreu3e, tkat the hum6le»t ol^ her strtatift^ 
awaited the himour of her presence at the castre-gate^ 
Amoi^ the spedtaCore wh<> witnessed hts aiYival» 
there were man; who thought that soihe part of the 
state and splendour, attached to his pavMion, and hitt 
retinue, had been better applied t<H^t forth the person 
of the Constable himself, as his attire was simple eveit 
to meanness, and his person by no means of such dis« 
tj^guis&ed bearing as might altogether dispense with 
the advantages of dress and' ornament; The opinion 
became yet more prevalent, when h& descended from 
horse-back, until which time his masterly manage- 
ment of the noble animal he bestrode^ gave a dignity 
to his person and 6gure,>which he lost upon dismount-' 
ing from his steel saddle^ In height the celebrated 
Constable,, scarce attained: the middle size, and his 
limbs, though strongly built and well' ktlit, v?*erfedtefi* 
cient in graoe and ease of movement. His legs were 
slightly curved outward sy which g^ave him advantage 
as a horseman, but showed uniavoui^ably ^en he was 
upon foot. He halted, though very slightly, in consc* 
quence of one of his legs having been- broken' by the 
fall of a charger, andinarlificially setby an ine'&pe- 
rienced surgeon. This, also, was a blemish in his 
deportment; and though his broad shoulders, sinewy- 
arms, and expanded chest, betE^keni^d the strength- 
whioh he often displayed, it was strength of a clumsy 
and ungraceful character. His- language aiid gestures 
were those of one seldom used to converse with 
equals, more seldom stilLwith superiors^ shorty abrupt, 
and decisive, almost to. tl^vei^ of sternness i Ih the- 
judgment of those who were habitually aicquaihted 
with the Constable, there was bothdignity and- kind- 
nessiin« his keen eye and expanded broWf but such as' 
saw hun for the first time judged less fevourably, atid' 
pretended' ta diseover a' harsh and' passionate estpres^ 
sioB,. although they allowed hisi counteriance^ to have/ 
on the whole, a^ bold and martial oharaeteK His age 
was in reality not more than five and forty, but tbe 
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fatigues^of war and of climate had added in appear- 
ance ten years to that period of time. By far the 
plainest dressed man of his train, he wore only a 
short Norman mantle, over the close dress of shamoy- 
leather, which, almost always covered by his armour, 
was in some places slightly soiled by its pressure. A 
brown hat, in which he wore a sprig of rosemary in 
memory of his vow, served for his head -geaiv— his 
good sword and dagger hung at a belt made of seal* 
skin. ' 

Thus accoutred, and at the head of a glittering and 
gilded band of retainers, who watched his lightest 
glance, the Constable pf Chester awaited the arrival 
of the Lady £veUne Berenger, at the gate of her c^s« 
tie of Garde Doloureuse. 

The trumpets from within announced her presence, 
the bridge fell, and led by Damian de Lacy in- his 
gayest habit, and^ followed by her train of females, 
and menial or vassal attendants, she came -forth in her 
loveliness from under, the massive and antique portal 
of her paternal fortress. She was dressed without 
ornaments of any kind, and in deep mourning weeds, 
as best befitted her recent loss; forming, in Ihis re- 
spect) a strong contrast with the rich attire of her 
conductor, whose costly dress gleamed with jewels 
and embroidery, while their age and personal beauty 
made them in every other respect the fair counterpart 
of each other; a circumstance which probably gave 
rise to the delig^tted murmur and buzz which passed 
through the bystanders on their appearance, and which 
only respect for the deep mourning of Eveline pre- 
vented from breaking out into shouts of applause. 

The instant that the fair foot of Eveline had made 
a step beyond the palisades which formed the out- 
ward barrier of^the castle, the Constable de Lacy 
stepped forward to meet her, and bending his right 
knee to the earth, craved pardon for the discourtesy 
which his vow had imposed on him, while he eiLpressed 
his sense of the honour with which she now graced 
him, as one for which his life, devoted to her service* 
woul4 be an inadeq^iate acknowledgments 
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' The action and speech^ though both in consistencls 
'With the i^omantic gallantry pf the tlnies, embarrassed 
'iLtelinei ami the rather that this homage was so pub* 
Ikly rendered. She entreated the Constable to stand 
.up, and not add to the confosion of one who was al- 
ready sufficiently at a loss bow to acquit herself of) the 
heavy debt of gratitude which she owed hhn. The 
Constable arose accordingly, after saluting her hand, 
^which-she^ extended to him, and prayed lier,sin^e she 
was so far condescending, to deign to entel* tHe poor 
hilt he had prepared for. her shelter, and to grant him 
the honour of the audiepce he had solicited. Eveline, 
without further answer than a bowv yielded him Jier 
hand, and desiring the rest of her train to remain where 
they were, commanded the attendance of Rose Flam- 
itiock. 

" Lady," said the Constable^ *« the matters of which 
I am compelled thus hastily to s{)eak, are of a nature 
the most private." 

*' This maiden, "replied EveHne, '* is my bower-wo- 
man, and acquainted with my most inward thoughts; 
I beseech you to permit her presence at our cqnfer- 



-ence.'* ^' 



■**It were better otherwise," said Hugo de Lacy, with 
some embarrassment; '^ but your pleasure shall be 
obeyed." 

He led the Lady Eveline into the tent, ai^d entreated 
her to be seated on a large pile of cushions, covered 
with rich Venetian silk. Rose placed herself behind 
her mistress^ half kneeling upon the same cushions, 
and watched the motions of the all-accomplished sol- 
dier and statesman, whom the voice of fame lauded so 
loudly; enjoying his embarrassment as a triumph oT 
her sex, and scarcely of opinion that his shamoy 
doublet and square form accorded with the splendour 
of the scene, or the almost angelical beauty of Eveline, 
the other actor thereon. _ 

*' Lady," said the Constable, after some hesitation, 
*' I would willingly say what it is my lot to tell you, 
in such terms as ladies love to listen to, and which 
surely your excellent beauty more especially deserves; 
but Lhave been too long trained in camps and councils 
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to exfiress loy meaning otherwise thfin aim ply and 
plainly." 

** I shall the more easily understand yon, nay lord," 
aaid Eveline, trembling, though she scarce kn^v,^ why. 

^ My story, then, must be a bluiK one. Something 
there passed between your honourable Cather and my- 
stify touching an union of our houses/' He paused, 
as if he wished or expected Eveline to say something, 
but as she was silent, lie proceeded. ^* I would to 
God, that as he was at the beginning.of this, treaty, it 
had pleasisd Heaven he should have conducted and 
concluded it with his usual wisdom; but what remedy? 
•«rhe has gone the path which we must all tread." 

" Your lordship," said Eveline,.'' has nobly avenged 
the death of your noble friend," 

*' I have but done my devoir^ lady, as a good kmght, 
in defence of an endangered maiden— a Lord Marcher 
in protection of the frontiern^and a friend in avenging 
his friend. But to the point.— -Our long and noble 
line draws near to a close. Of my remote kinsman, 
Raindal Lacy, I will not speak; for in him I.see nothing 
that is good or hopeful, nor have we been at one for 
many years. My nephew, Damian, gives hopeful pro- 
mise to be a worthy branch of our ancient tree*— but 
he is scarce twenty years old, and hath a long career 
of adventure and peril to encounter, ere he can ho- 
nourably propose to hinoself the duties of domestic 
privacy or matrimonial engagemen-ts. His mother 
also is English, some abatement perhaps in the es- 
cutcheon of his arms; yet, had ten years more passed 
over him with the honours of chivalry, l should have 
proposed Damian deLacy for the happiness to which 
I at present myself aspire." 

4* You— you, my lord!— it is impossiblel" — said 
Eveline, endeavouring at the same time to suppress all 
that could be offensive in the surprise which she could 
not help exhibiting. 

*' I do not wonder," replied, the Constable, calmly, 
-—for, the ice being now broken, he resumed the natu- 
ral steadiness of his manner and character,-^'' that 
you express surprise at this daring proposal. ^ I have 
not, perhaps, the foim that 4) leases a lad]^*s eye, and I 
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have forgotten,— i*th at 4s, if I ever knew them,— the 
terms and phrases which please a lady*s ear; but, no^ 
ble Eveline, the lady of Hugh de Lacy will be one of 
the foremost among the matron age of England." 

** It will the better become the individual to whom 
so high a dignity is offered," said Eveline, ** to con- 
sider how far she is capable of discharging its duties." 

" Of that I fear nolhirjg," said De Lacy. *' She 
who hath been so eiLcellent a daughter, can not be less 
estimable in everv other relation in life." / 

** I do not find that confidence in myself," replied 
the embarrassed maiden, "my lord, with which you 
are so wiliing to load me— and I— i^forgive m^— must 
ci'ave time for other inquiries, as well as those which 
respect myself." 

" Your fatherj noble lady, had this union warmly at 
heart. This scroll, signed with his, owtt hand, will 
show it." He bent his knee as he gave the paper, 
"The wife of De Lacy will have, as the daughter of 
Raymond Berenger merits, the rank of a princess; hi« 
widow, the dowery of a queen. " ^ 

*' JMock me not with your knee, my lord, while you. 
plead to me the paternal commands, which, joined to 
other ciriyimstances—*" She paused, and sighed 
deeply-^^' leave me, -perhaps, but little room for free 
will!*' 

Emboldened by this answer, De Lacy, who had hi- 
therto remained on his knee, rose gently, and assuming 
a seat beside the Lady Eveline, continued to press his 
suit,-^not indeed in the language of passion, but of a 
plain spoken man, eagerly urging a proposal on which 
his happiness depended. The vision of the miracu- 
lous image was, it may be supposed, uppermost in the 
jnind of Eveline, who, tied down by the solemn vow 
she had made on that occasion, i'elt herself constrain- 
ed to return evasive answers, where she might perhaps 
have given a direct negative, had her own wishes alone 
been to decide her reply^ 

*' You GUn not," she said, "expect from me, my 
lord, in this, my so recent orphan state, that I should 
come to a speedy determination upon an affair of such 
deep importance. Oivesmie leisure of ;yottr nobleness 
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for consideration with myself— *f or cansultatiaB wltli 
my friends." 

*^^AlasI fair Eveline,*' said the Baron, " do not be 

offended at my urgency. I can not long delay setting 

forward on a distant and perilous ex]>edUion5 and the 

short time left mc for soliciting your favour must be 

' an apology for my importunity." 

"And is it in these circumstances, noble De Lacy, 
that you would incumber yourself with family ties?** 

'' 1 am God*s soldier," said the Constable, " and He 
in whose cause I fight in Palestine, will defend my 
wife in England." 

"Hear thefi my present. answer, my lord," said 
Eveline Berenger, rising from her seat. ". To-nrtorrow 
I proceed to the Benedictine nunnery at Gloucester, 
where resides my honoureid father's sister, who is Ab- 
bess of that reverend house. To her guidance I will 
commit myself in this matter." 

•'A fair and maidenly resolution," answered Dc 
Lacy, who seemed, on his 'part, rather glad that the 
conference was abridged, " and, as I trust, not altoge- 
ther unfavourable to the suit of your humble suppliant, 
since the good Lady Abbess hath been long my ho- 
noured friend," He then turned to Rose, who was 
about to attend l)er lady:— "Pretly maiden," be said, 
offering a chain of gold, " let this carcanet encircle 
thyn^ck, and buy thy good will." 

« My good will can not be purchased, ray lord," 
said Bose, putting bac;k the gift which he proffered. 

" Your fair word, then," said the Constable, again 
pressing it upon her. 

" Fair words are easily bought," said Rose, still re- 
jecting the chain, " but they are seldom worth the pur- 
chase money/* * i . 

" Do you scoj^n nay proffer, damsel?" said De Lacy: 
« it has graced the neck of a Norman count. "^ 

*' Give it to a Ngrman countess then, my"" lord,", 
said the damsel; "I am plain Rose Flammock, the 
weaver*s daughter. I keep my good .word to go \frith 
my good will, and a latten chain will became me as 
well as, beaten gold." . > . 

** Pe^icei Rose," said her Udy?^ you are OYen«ii^U» . 
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pert to talk thus to the Lord Constable.— And you, my 
lord," she continued," permirme now to depart, since 
you are possessed of tny answer to your present pro- 
posal. I t^egret it had not been of somejess delicate 
nature, that by granting it at onpe, and without delay, 
I might have shown my sense of your services." 

The lady was handed forth by the Constable of 
Chester, with the same ceremony which had beeh pb- n 
served at their entrance, and she returned to her owr 
castle, sad and an:x.ioas in mind for the event of this 
important conference. She gathered closely around 
her the great mourning vei^, that the alteration of her 
countenance mig^t not be observed; and, without 
pausing to speak even to Father Aldrovand, she in- 
stantly withdrew to the privacy of her awn bower. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Now all ye ladies of ftiir Scotland, ^ 

And ladies of England that happy would prove> 

JWarr)' never for houses, nor marry for land. 
Nor marry ibr nothing but only love. 

Ihmily QuamU. 

When the Lady Eveline had retired into her own 
/private chamber, Rose Flammock followed het* unbid- 
den, and proffered her assistance in removing the large 
veil which she had worn while she was abroad; but the 
lady refused her permission, sayi»g, " You are forward 
/with service, maiden, when it. is not required of you." 

** You arc displeased with me, ladyl" said Rose. 

^ And if I am, I have cause," replied Evelia^. *i You 
know my difficulties^-^you know what my duty de- 
mands; yet, instead of aiding me to make the sacrifice, 
you render it more difficult." ^ 

** Would I had in^uence tb guide your path," said . 
Rose, ^' you should find it a smooth oii^«>-ay9 an ho- 
tiest asd^traiglit c^ne^ . to boot/' 
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" How mean you, maiden?'* said Eveline, 
'*! would have you,** answered Rose, ** recall the 
encouragement — the consent, I may almost call it, . 
you have yielded to this proud Baron. lie is too gre^tt' 
10 be k)ved himself— too haughty to love you as you 
deserve. If you wed him, you wed gilded misery, and, 
it may be, dishonour as well as discontent.** 

** Remember, damsel, his services towards usi", 
" His services?** answered Rose, *' He ventured his 
life for us, indeed, but so did every soldier in his host. , 
And suh I bound to wed any rufiling blade among 
them, because he fought when the trumpet sounded? 
I wonder what is the meaning of their cfei;ofr, as they 
call it, when it shames them not to claim the highest 
Inward woman can bestow, merely for discliarging; th« 
duty of a gentleman by a distressed creature. A gen- 
tleman, said I? The coarsest boor in Flanders would 
hardly expect thanks for doing the duty of a man by 
women is such a case.'* . 

^^ But my father's wishes?" 

*^ They had reference, without doubt,, to the incli- 
nation of you father's daughter. I will not do my late 
noble lord — (may God assoilzie him!)''^the injustice 
to suppose he would liave urged aught in this matter^ 
which squared not with your free choice."^ 

" Then my vow — my fatal vow— -as I had well nigh 
called it,'* said Eveline. " M^y Heaven forgive me 
my ingratitude to my patroness." 

'^ Even this shakes roe not,'' said Rose;" I will never 
believe our Lady of Mercy would exact such a penalty 
for her protection, as to desire me' to wed the ma» I 
eould not love Shesmiled, you say, upon your prayer. 
Go— lety at her feet these difliculties which oppress 
ycfti, and see if she will not smile again. Qr,«e^k a 
dispensatioft from your vow — seek it at the expense of 
the half pf your estate^— seek it at the expense of your 
vhole property. Gaa pilgrimage barefooted to Rome 
*— <lo anything but ]give your hand where you can aort 
give your heart." 

''You spes^k warmly, Rose,*'-said Eveline, still sigh- 
isg as she spoke. 
«> Alas! my sweet lady^ I have cause. Have 1 not 



seen a household where loye was not — where, although 
there was worth and good will, and enoiufi^h of tthe 
means of life, all was embittered by regrets, which 
were not only vain^ biit criminal?*' 

>' Yet, melhinks, Rose, a sense of what is due t^o our- 
selves and to others, may,, if listened to, g^ide and 
eolnforl us under such, feelings even as thou' hast de- 
scribed/' 

** It will sav« us from sin, lady,, but not from soiv 
row,*' answered Rose;^^ and wherefore should we, with 
our eyes open^ rush into circumstances where duty 
must war with inclination? Why row against wind 
and tide, when you may as easily take advantage of the 
breeze?" . 

" Because the voyage of my life lies where winds 
and currents oppose n^e,'" answered Eveline. " It is 
my fate, Rose." 

'* Not unless you make it such by cljoice," answer- 
ed Rose. " 01 could you but have seen the pale cheek, 
sunken eye, and dejected bearing of my poor mother! 
—I ha.Ye said too much." 

"It was then your mother," said her young lady^ 
" of whose unhi^ppy wedlock you have spoken?" 

" It was-^it was," said Rose bursting into tears, •' I 
have exposed my own shame to save you from sorrow. 
Unhappy she was, though most guiltless — so unhap- 
py, that the breach of the Dyke, and the inundation in 
which she peri&lied, were, but for m v sake, to her wel- 
come a& night to the weary labourer. She had a heai*t 
like yours,, formed to love and beloved^ and it would 
be doing honour to yonder proud Baron,, to say he had 
such worth as my father's— Yet was she most unhap- 
py. Oi my sweet lady, be warned, and break off this 
ill -ometied match !"^ 

Eveline returned the pressure with. which the affec- 
tionate girlj as she clung to her hand, enforced her 
well-meant advice, and then muttered, with a profound 
sigh,*—" Rose, it is too late." 

** Never— never," said Rose, looking eagerly round 
the room. ** Where are those writing matei:ialfll"r-Let 
me fetch Father Aid rovand, and instruct him of your 
pleasurer^or, stay^ the good father hath, himself ab 
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eye on the splendours of the world which he thinks ht 
has abandiined— he will be no safe secretary — 1 will 
go myself to- the Lord Constable — me his rank can not 
dazzle, or his wealth bribe, or his power overawe; I 
will tell him he doth no knightly part towards you, to 
|jress his contract with your father in such an hour of 
helpless sorrow-^no pious part in delaying the execu- 
tion of his vows for the purpose of marrying or giving 
in marriage— no honest part, to press himself on a 
maiden whose heatt has not decided in his favour— • 
no wise party to marry one whom he must presently 
abandon, either to solitude, or to the dangers of a pro- 
fligate court." 

** You have not courage for such an embassy, Rose,'* 
said her m i st res s, sadlysmilingth rou gh her, tears at 
her youthful attendant's zeal. . 

" Not courage for itl — aiid wherefore not?— -Try 
me,'* answered the Flemish maiden, in return. ""I am 
neither Saracen nor Welchman — ^his lance and sword 
scai-e me not. I follow not his bannei^— his voice of 
command concerns me not. I could with your Itave, 
boldly tell him he is a selfish man, veiling with fair and 
honourable pretexts his pursuit of objects which con- 
cern : his own pride and gratification, and founding 
high claims on haying rendered the services which 
common humanity demanded. And all for what?— ^ 
Forsooth t4)e great De Lacy must have an heir to hi«^ 
noble house, and his fair nephew is not good enough 
to be his representative, because his mother was of An- 
glo-Saxon strain, and the real heir must be pure un- 
mixed Normanf and for this, Lady Eveline Berenger 
in the first bloom of youth, must be wedded to a man 
%ho might be her father, and who, after leaving h«r 
unprotected for years, will retum in auch guise as 
mig^t beseem her grandfather!" 

*^ Since he is thus scrupulous concerning purity of 
lineag6^' said Eveline, ^' perhaps he may call to mind 
what so good a Herald as he is can not fail to l(fii>w<i^ 
that I am of Saxon strain by ray father's -mother.'* 

<*Ph!" replied Rose, " he will forgive that Wat in 
the heiress of the Garde Dokmreuse." 

*'Fie, Rose," answered her mistress, "thou dk>est 
him wrong in taxing him with avarice*'' 
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., '^Perhaps so/* answered Rose; but he ij4 undewia- 
bly ambitous; aiKi Avarice, I have hemd is Anibi- 
'tion*s bastard brother, though Ambition be ashamed 
of the relationship." 

♦' You speak too boldly, darqj^el," said Eveline, '* and 
while I acknowledge your affection, it becomes me to 
check your mode of expression." 

*^ Nay, take that tone, and 1 have done," said Rose, 
— " To Eveline, whom I love,, and who loves me, I can 
speak freely — but to the Lady of the Garde Doloureuse 
the proud Norman damsel, (which when you choose to 
be you c::n be,) I can curtsey as low as my station de- 
mands, arid speak as little truth as she cares to hear." 

,*'Thou art a wild, but a kind girl," said Eveline; 
"no one who did not know thee woulij think that soft 
and childish exterior covered such a soul of fire. Thy 
miother must indeed have been the being of feeling and 
passion you paint her; for thy father—^nay, nay, never 
arm in his defence until he be attacked — I only meant 
to say^ that his solid sense and sound judgment are 
his most distinguished qualities." 

" Ami I would you would avail yourself of thewt 
lady*' said Rose. 

** la fitting things I will>5 but he were rather an un? 
meet counsellor in that whigh vtt tiow treat of," said, 
Eveline. 

" You mistake hini," answered Rose Flaromock, 
"and underrate his value. Sound judgment is like 
to the graduated measuring-wand, which, though usu- 
ally applied only to coarser cloths, will give with equal 
truth the dimensions of Indiah silk, or of cloth of gold." 

" Well — well— this affair presses not instantly at 
least. Leave me now, Rose, and send GrWian the tire- 
veoman hithcr^-^l have directions to give about the 
packing and removal of my Wardrobe." 

"That Gillian, the tire-woman, hath been a migltty 
favourite of late," said Rose; '* time was when it was 
otherwise." . • ^ 

" I like her manners as little as thou doest," s^id 
Eveline; ^ but ^e is old Raoul's wife—she was a sort 
of half, favourite with my dear father— w ha like other 
men, wasperhaps takeii by that very freedom, which 
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we think uii seemly in persons of our sex^— -and thetk^v 
there is no otlter woman in the castle that hath such 
skill in empacketing clothes without the risk of their 
being injured." 

" That last reason alone/' said Rose smiling/ '* is, 
I adm'it, an irresistible pretension to favour, and Dame 
Gillian shall presently attend you.— But take my ad^ 
"Vice, lady — keep her to her bales^ and. her mails, and 
let her not prate to you on what concerns her not." 

So saying, Rose left the apartment, and her young 
lady looked after her in silence— then murmured to 
herself— "-Rose loves me truly; but she would" be will- 
ing to be more of the mistress than the maiden; and 
then she is somewhat jealous of every othey person 
that approaches me.*— It is strange, that 1 have iiot 
seen Damien de Lacy since my last interview with the 
Constable. He anticipates, I suppose, the chance at 
his getting in me a severe aunt!*' 

But the domestics, who crowded for orders with re- 
ference to her removal early on the morrow, began now 
to divert the current of their lady's thoughts from con- 
sideration of her own particular situation, which, as 
the prospect presented nothing pleasant, with the elas^ 
tic spirit of youth, she willingly postponed tillfiirthct 
leisure. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

' Too much rest is rust, - 

Th^rt's ever cheer inj^changingi 
^Ve tyne by too much trust. 
So wt'll be up and raiiging. 

Early on the ^ubseqent morning, a gallant compa^ 
ny, saddened indeed by the deep mourning which their 
principals wore, left the welUdefeHded Castle of the 
Garde' Doloureuse, which had been so lately the scene 
of such remarkable events^ 
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The sun was just beginning to exhale the heavy 
dews which had fallen during the night, and to dia* 
perse the thin gray mist which eddied around towers 
and battlements, when Wilkin Flammock, with six 
cross-bowmen on hoi*seback« and as many spearmen on 
;foot, sallied forth from under the Gothic gate-way wid 
crossed thesounding.drawbridge. After this advanced 
guard, came four household servants well mounted^ . 
and, after them, as many inferior female attendants 
all in mournings Then rode the young Lady Eveline 
herself, occupying tbe centre of the procession, and her 
long black robes formed a striking contrast to the co- 
lour of her milk-white palfrey. Beside her on a Span- 
ish jennet, the gift of her affectionate father, — who had 
procured it at a high rate, and who would have given 
half his substance to gratify his daughter,-— «at the 
girlish forni of Rose Flammock, who had so much of 
juvenile shyness in her manner, so much of feeling; 
and of judgment in her thoughts and actions. Dame 
Margery followed, mixed m the party escorted by Fa- 
ther Aldrovand, whose company she chiefly frequent- 
ed, for Margery affected a little the character of the 
devotee, and her influence in the family, as having^ 
been Eveline's nurse, was so great as to render her no 
improper companion for the chaplain, when her lady 
did not require her attendance on her own person. 
Then came old Raoul the huntsman, his wi€e and two 
or three other officers of Raymond Berenger's house- 
hold | the steward, with his. golden chain, velvet cas- 
sock, and white wand, bringing up the rear, which 
was closed by a small band, of archers, and four men- 
at-arms. The. guards, and indeed the greater part of 
the attendants, were, only desigiied to give the neces- 
sary degree of hononr to the young lady's movements^ 
by accompanying her a short space from the castlCf 
where they were met.by th^^nstable of Chester, whoy 
with a retinue of thirty iflces, piioposed himself t& 
- escort Eveline as far as Gloucester, the present place 
of her destination. Under his protection no danger 
was to be apprehended, even if the severe defeat so 
lately sustained by the Welch had not of itself been 
like to prevent any atteoipt, on tbe part of those hos- 
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tile mountaineers, to disturb the safety of the marcheis 
for some time to come. 

Iti pursuance of this arrangement, which permittcid 
the armed part of Eveline's retinue to return for the 
protection of the castle, and the restoration of order in 
the district around, the Constable awaited her at the 
fatal bridge^ at the head of the gallant band of select- 
ed horsemen \yhojii he had ordered to attend upon hiixi. 
The parlies halted, as if to salute each other; but the 
Constable, observing that Eveline drew her veil more 
closely around her, and recollecting the loss she had 
so lately sustained on that luckless spot, had the judg- 
ment to confine his greeting to a mute reverence, so 
low that the lofty plume which he wore, (for he was 
now in complete armour,^ mingled with the flowing 
mane of his gallant horse. Wilkin Flammock next 
halted, to ask the lady if she had any further com- 
.mands. 

*' None, good Wilkin 5 but to be, as ever, true and 
watchful/' 

*' The properties of a good mastiff," said Ftam- 
mock. " Some rude sagacity, and a stout hand in- 
stead of a sharp case of teeth, are all that I can claim 
to be added to them — I will do my best* — Fare thee 
well, Roschen! Thou art going among strangers- 
forget not the qualities which made thee loved at 
home. The saints bless thee — farewell!** 

The steward next approached to take his leave, but 
in doing so, had nearly met with a fatal accident. It 
had been the pleasure of Raoul, who was in his own 
iiisposition cross-grained, and in person rheumatic, tb 
accommodate himself with an old Arab horse, which 
had been kept fok* breed,, as lean, and almost as lame 
as himself, and with a temper as vicious as that of a 
fiend. Betwixt the rider and the horse was a con- 
stant misunderstanding,^j|stified on Raoul's part by 
oaths, rough checks witlroie curb, and severe digging 
with the spurs, which Mahound, (so was the horse 
chriscened,) answered by plunging, bounding, and en- 
deavouring by all expedients to unseat his rider, as 
well as striking and lashing out furiously at whatever 
«lse approached him. It was thcfught by many of the ' 
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household, that Raoul preferred this vielout, cross- 
tempered animal upon all occasions when he travelled 
in company with his wife, in order to take advantage 
by the chance, that amongst the various kicks, plunges, 
gambades, lashings ojut, and other eccentricities 
of Mahoundf his heels might come in contact with 
Dame Qillian's ribs. And now, when as the import 
tant steward spurred up his palfrey to ktss his young 
lady^s hand, and to take his leave, it seemed to the by- 
standers as if Raoul so managed his bridle and spur, 
that Mahound yerked out his hoofs at the same mo- 
ment, one of which coming in contact with the stew^ 
ard's thigh, would have splintered it like a rotten reed, 
had the parties been a couple of inches nearer to each 
other.' As it was, the steward sustained considerable 
damage; and they that observed the grin upon Raoui'^ 
vinegar countenance entertained little doubt, that Ma- 
hound's heels then and there avenged certain nods, 
winks, and wreathed smiles, which had passed be<> 
twixt the gold-chained fuactionary and the coquettish 
tire- woman since the party left the castle. 

This incident abridged the painful solemnity of 
parting betwixt the Lady Eveline and her dependents, 
and lessened at the same time the formality of her 
meeting with the Constable, and, as it were, resign- 
ing herself to his protection. 

Hugo de Lacy, having commanded six of his me«* 
9i-arms^to proceed as an advanced-guard, remained 
himself to see the steward properly deposited on a 
litter, and then, with the rest of his followers, march*., 
ed in military fashion about one hundred yards in the 
rear of the Lady Eveline and her retinue, judiciously 
forbearing to present himself to her society while she 
was engaged in the orisofis which the place where 
they met naturally suggested, and waiting patiently 
tin til the elasticity of youthful temper should require 
some diversion cyf the gloomy thoughts which the 
scene inspired. ^ 

" Guided by this policy, the Constable did not ap- 
proach the ladies until the advance of the morning 
rendered it politeness to remind them, that a pleasant 
spot for breaking their fast occurred inflie neighbour* 

Vol, I.— 12 ^' 
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hoodf where be had ventured to make some prepara- 
tions for rest and refreshment. Immediately after the 
Lady Eveline had intimated her acceptance of this 
courtesy, they came in sight' of the spot alluded to, 
marked by an ancient oak, which, spreading its broad 
branches far and wide, reminded the traveller of that 
of Mamre, under which celestial beings accepted the 
hospitality of the patriarch. Across two of these 
huge projecting arms was flung a piece of rose-colour- 
ed sarsnet, as a canopy to keep off themorniiig beams 
which were already rising high. Cushions of silk, 
interchanged with others covered with the furs of ani- 
mals of the chase, were arranged round a repast, 
which a Norman cook had done his utmost to distin- 
guish, by the superior delicacy of his agt, from the 
gross meals of the Saxons, and the penujnous simpli- 
city of the Welch tables A fountain, which bubbled 
from under a large mossy stone at some distance, re- 
freshed the ear with its sound, and the taste with its 
liquid crystal; while, at the same time, it formed a cis- 
tern for cooling two or three flasks of Gascon wine and 
hippocras, which were at that time the necessary ac- 
companiments of the morning meal. 

When Eveline, with Rose, the Confessor, and at 
some further distance her faithful nurse, was seated at 
this sylvan banquet, the leaves rustling to a gentle 
breeze, the water bubbling in the back-ground, the 
birds twittering around, while the half-heard sounds 
of conversation and laughter at a distance announced 
that their guard was in their vicinity, she could not 
avoid making the Constable some natural compliment 
on his happy selection of a place of repose. 

« You do me more than justice," replied the Baron* 
" the spot was selected by my nephew, who hath a 
fancy like a minstrel. Myself am but slow in imagin- 
ing such devices." 

Rose looked full at her mistress as if she endeavour- 
ed to look into her vety inmost soul; ^but Eveline an- 
swered with the utmost simplicity,—** And wherefore 
hath not the noble Daniian waited to join us at the en- 
tertainment which he hath directed?" 

^ He prefers riding onward," said the Baron, « witli 
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some light-horsemen; for, notwithstanding therie are 
now lio Welch knaves stirring; yet the marches are 
never free from robbers and outlaws; and though there 
is nothing to fear for a band ii^e ours, yet you should 
Aot be alarmed even by the approach of danger." 

" I have indeed seen but too much of it lately," said 
Eveline; and relapsed into the melancholy mood from 
which the novelty of the scene had for a moment 
awakened her. 

•Meanwhile, the Constable, removing, with the as- 
sistance of his squire, his mailed hood and its steel 
crest, as well as his gauntlets, remained in his flexible 
coat-of-mail, composed entirely of rings of steel curi- 
ously interwoven, his hands bare, and his brows cover- 
ed with a velvet bonnet of a peculiar fashion, appro- 
priated to the use of knights, and called a morfier^ 
which permitted him both to converse and to eat more 
easily than when he wore the full defensive armour. 
His discourse was plain, sensible, and manly; and, 
turning upon the state of the country, and the precau- 

> tions to be observed for govHtiing and defending- so 
disorderly a frontier, it became gradually interesting 
to Eveline, one of whose warmest wishes was to be 
the protectress of her father's vassals. De' Lacy, on 
his part, seemed much pleased; for young as Eveline 
was, her questions showed intelligence, and her mode 
of answering, both apprehension and docility. In 
short, familiarity was so far established betwixt them, 
that in the next stage of their journey the Constable 
\seemed to think his appropriate place was at the Lady 
Eveline's bridle rein f and although She certainly did 
not encourage his attendance, yet neither did she 
seem willing to discourage it. Himself no ardent 

. lover, although captivated both with the beauty and 
the amiable qualities of the fair orphan, De Lacy was 
satisfied with being endured as a companion, and made 
no efforts to* improve the opportunity which this fa- 
miliarity afforded him, by recurring to any of the to- 
pics of the preceding day. 

Aiialt was made at noon in a small village, where 
the same purveyor had made preparations for their 
accprnmodatioD, and particularly for that of the Lady 
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Eveline; but, somethmg to her surprise, he himself 
remained invisible^ The conversation of the Consta- 
ble of Chester was donbtless in the highest degree* in- 
structive; but at E^veline's years, a maiden may be 
excused for wishing some addition to the society in 
the person of a( younger and less serious attendant; 
and when ishe recollected the regularity with which 
Damian Lacy ha4 hitherto mad% his fespects to her, 
she rather wondered at his continued absence. But 
her reflection went no deeper than the passing thought 
of one who is not quite so much delighted with her 
present society, as not to believe it capable of an agVec- 
able addition. She was lending a patient ear to the 
account which the Constable gave her of the descent 
and pedigree of a gallant knight of the distinguished 
family of Herbert, at whose castle he purposed to 
repose during the night, when one of the retinue an- 
nounced a messenger from the Lady of Baldringham» 

'* My honoured father's aunt," said Bveline, arising 
-to testify that respect for age and relationship Which 
the manners of the timeilt^^ulred. 

*<I knew not," said the Constable, " that my gallant 
friend had such a relative." 

'* She was my grandmother's sister," answered 
Eveline, ^ a noble Saxon lady; but she disliked the 
match formed with a Norman house, and never saw 
her sister after the period of her marriag;e." 
' She broke off, as the messenger, who had the ap- 
pearance of the steward of a person of consequence, 
entered their presence, and bending his knee reverent- 
ly, delivered a letter, which, being examined by Father 
Aldrd^and, was found to contain the following invita- 
tion^ expressed not in French, then the general lan- 
guage of communication amongst the gentry, but in 
the old Saxon language, modified as it now was by 
some intermixture of French. 

** If the grand-daughter of Aelfreid of Baldringham 
hath so much of the old Saxon strain as to desire to 
see an ancient relation, who still dwells in the house 
of her forefathers, and lives after their manner, she is 
thus invited to repose for the night in the dwelling of 
Ermengarde of Baldringham." 
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" Your pleasure will be, doubtless, to decline the 
present hospitality/* said the Constable de Lacy, " the 
noble Herbert expects us, and h^s made great prer 
paration," 

. *' Your presence, my lord," said Eveline, ." will 
more than console him for my absence. It is fitting 
and proper that I should meet my aunt's advances to 
reconciliation, since she has condescended to make 
them." 

De Lacy's brow was slightly clouded, for seldom 
had he met with any thing approaching to contradic- 
tion^ of his pleasure. " 1 pray you to reflect. Lady 
Eveline,*' he said,<< that your aunt's house is probably 
defenceless, vr at least very imperfectly guarded — 
Would it not be your pleasure that I should continue 
my dutiful attendance?*' . 

" Of that, my lord, mine aunt can, in her own house, 
be the sole judge; and methinks, as she has not deem- 
ed it necessary to request the honour of your lordship's 
company, it w&e unbecoming in me t6*permit you to 
take the trouble of attendance;— *you have already had 
but too n^uch on my account." 

" But for the sake of your own safety, madam," said 
De Lacy, unwilling to leave his charge. 

" My safety, my lord, can not 1)e endangered in the 
house of so near a relative: whatever precautions she 
msi^ take for her own security, will doubtless be amply 
sufficient for mine." 

, " I hope it will be found so," said De Lacy; *' and 
I will at least add to them the security of a patrolc 
around the castle during your abode in it." He stop- 
ped, and thei\ pi'oceeded with some hesitation Jo ex- 
press his hopes, that Eveline, now about to visit \ 
kinswoman whose j^rejudices against the Norman 
race were generally known, would be on. her guard 
against what she might hear upon that subject. 

Eveline answeAd with dignity, that the daughter 
of Raymond Berenger was unlikely to listen to any 
opinions which would affect the dignity of t^at good 
knight's nation and descent; and with this assurance, 
the Constable, finding it impossible to obtain any 
i^hich had more special reference to himself and his 
.' 12* 
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ftvite^ was compelled to remain satUfied. He rtccl" 
fected also that the Castle of Herbert was within two 
miles of the habitation of the Lady.of Baldringham, 
and that his sei>aration from Eveline was bjit for 6ne . 
night I yet a sense of the difference betwixt their years, 
and perhaps of his own deficiency in those lighter 
qualifications by which vthe female heart is supposed 
to be most frequently won, rendered even this tempo* 
rary absence matter of anxious thought and appre^ 
hension; so that, during their afternoon journey, he 
rode in silence by Eveline's Mde, rather meditating 
what was to chan^ to-morrow, than endeavouring to 
avail himself of present opportunity; and in this un- 
social manner they travelled on until the point was 
reached where they were to separate for the evening. 

This was an elevated spot, from which they coisld 
see, on the right hand, the Castle of Aimelot Herbert, 
rising high upon an em'inence, with all its Gothic 
pinnacles ^an^ turrets; and on the left, low-embowered 
amongst oaken woodsy the rude and lonely dwelling 
in which the Lady of Baldrmgham still maintained 
the customs of the Anglo-Saxons, and looked with 
contempt and hatred on all innovations that had been 
inti*oduced since the battle of Hastings. 

Here the Constable De Lacy, having charged a part 
of his men to attend the Lady Eveline to the house of 
,her relation, and to keep watch around it witlv the 
utmost vigilance, but at such a distance as might not 
g^ve offence or inconvenience to the family, kissed her 
hand, and took a reluctant leave. Eveline proceeded 
onwards by a path so little trodden, as to show the 
solitii^ condition of the mansion Co which it led. 
Large kine, of an uncommon and valuable breed, were 
feeding in the rich pastures aroond; and now and then 
fallow deer, which appeared to have lost the shyness 
of their nature, tripped across the glades of the' wood- 
land, or stood and lay in small groups under some 
great oalu The transient pleasure which such a scene 
of rural quiet was calculated to afford, changed to 
more serious feelings, when a sudden turn brought 
fktr at once in front of the mansion-house, of which 
sk€ kad sees sotbing slnc«<sh« Am beheld it from the 

f 
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point where she parted with the Constable, and which 
she h^d more than one reason for regarding with 
some apprehension. 

, The house, for it could not be termed a castle, w^s 
tuklf two stories high, low and massively built, with 
doors and windows forming the heavy round arch 
which is usually called Saxon^-*the walls were man- 
tled with various creeping plants, which had crept 
alonj^ them undisturbed— grass grew up to the very 
threshold, at which hung a buffaloe's horn, suspended 
by a brass chain. A massive ^oor of black oak closed 
a gate, which much resembled the ancient entrace of 
a ruined ^sepulchre, and not a soukappeared to ac- 
knowledge or greet their arrival. 

** Were 1 you, my Lady Eveline," said the officious 
daltfe. Gilliivn, '* I would turn bridle yet, for this old 
dungeon seems little likely to afford food or shelter to 
Christian folks." 

Eveline imposed silence on her indiscreet attendant, 
though exchanging herself a look with Rose which 
confessed something like timidity, as she commanded 
Raoul to blow the horn at the gate. ** I have heard," 
she said, *^ that my aunt loves the ancient customs so 
well that she is loath to admit into her halls any thing 
younger than the time of Edward the Cdnfessor." 

Raoul, in the meantime, cursing the rude instru- 
ment which baffled his skill in sounding a regular call, 
and gave voice only to a tremendous and discordant 
roar, which seemed to shake the old walls, thick as 
they were, repeated his summons three times before 
they obtained admittance. On the third sounding; the 
gate opened, and a numerous retinae of servaiits of 
both sexes appeared in the dark and narrow hali, at 
the upper end of which a great fire of wood was sending 
its furnace'blast up an antique chiinney, whose front, 
as extensive as that of a modern kitchen, was carved 
over with ornaments of massive stone, and garnished 
Oik the top with a long range of niches, from each of 
which frowned the image of some Saxon Saint, whose 
barbarous name was scarce to be found in the Romish 
salendar. 

The same officer who had brought the invitation 
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from his lady to Eveline, now stepped forward, as she 
supposed* to assist hei^ from her palfrey; but it was in 
reality to, lead it by the bridle-rein into the paved hall 
itself, and up to a raised platform, or c{ai«, at the upper 
end of \Vbich she was at length permitted to dismount 
Two matrons of advanced years, and four young wo- 
men of gentle birth, educated by the bounty of Ermen- 
garde, attended with reverence the arrival oi her kins- 
woman. Eveline would have inquired of them for her 
grand-aunt, but the matrons with much respect* laid 
their fingers on their mouths, as if to; enjoin her si- 
lence, a gesture which, united to the singularity of 
her reception in other respects, still furtl^r excited 
her curiosity to see lier. venerable relative. 

It was soon gratified; for, through a pair of folding- 
doors which opened not far from the platform on which 
she stood, she was ushered into a large low apartment 
hung with arras; at the upper end of which under a 
species of canopy, was seated the ancient Lady of Bald- 
ringham. Fourscore years had not quenched the 
brightness of her eyes, or bent an inch of her stately 
height; her gray hair was still so profuse as to form a 
tier, combined as it was with a chaplet of ivy leaves, 
her long dark -colon red gown fell in ample' folds, and 
the broidered girdle, which gathered it around her, 
was fastened by a buckle of gold, studded with pre- 
cious stones^ which were worth an Earl's ransom; her 
features; which had once been beautiful, or rather ma- 
jestic, bore still, though faded and wrinkle^^ an air of 
melancholy and stern grandeur^ that assorted well with 
her garb and deportment. She had a staiFof ebony in 
her hand; at her feet rested a large ^ged wolf-dog, 
who pricked his ears and bristled up his neck," as the 
step of a stranger, a sound so seldom heard in these 
halls, approached the chair in which his aged mistress 
sat motionless, 

<' Peace, Thryme,'* said the venerable dame; *' aiid 
thou, daughter of the house of Bald ringham,. approach,, 
and fear not their ancient servant." 

The hound sunk down to his couchant posture when 
she spoke, and, excepting the red glare of his eye, 
might have seemed a bieroglyphical emblem, lying at 
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the feet of some ancient priestess of Woden, or Freyai 
so strongly did the appearance of Ermengarde, with 
her rod' and her chaplet, correspond with the ideas of 
the days of Paganism. Yet be who had thus deemed 
of her would have done therein much injustice to a ve- 
nerable Christian matron, who had given many a hide 
of land to Holy church, in honour of God and Saint 
Duiistan.% 

Ermengarde*s reception of Eveline was of the same 
antiquated and formal cast with her mansion and her 
cxierior. She did not at first arise from her seat when 
the noble maiden approached her, nor did she even 
admit her to the salute which she advanced to offer; 
but, laying her hand on Eveline'^ arm, stopped her as 
she advanced, and perused her countenance with an 
earnest and unsparing eye of minute observation. 

^ Berwine," she said to the most favoured of the 
two attend an ts,^^ our niece hath the skin and eyes of 
the Saxon hue; but the hue of her ey^-brows and hair 
is from the foreigner and alien.-— Thou art, neverthe- 
less, welcome to my house, maiden/' she added, ad- 
dressing Eveline; *' especially if thou canst bear to 
hear that thou art not absolutely a perfect creature, as 
doubtless these flatterers around thee have taught thee 
to believel" 

So saying, she at length arose, and saluted her niece 
with a kiss on the forehead. She released her not, 
however, from her grasp, but proceeded to give the 
attention to her garments which she had hitherto be- 
stowed upon her features. 

'^^ Saint Dupstan keep us from vanity," she said; 
^' and so this is the new guise— and modest maidens 
wear such funics as these, showing the shape of their 
persons as plain as if, (Saint Mary defend us!) they 
were altogether without garmentsl And see, Berwine, 
these gauds on the neck, and that neck itself uncover- 
ed as low as the shoulder— -these be the guises which 
strangers have brought into merry England! and this 
pouch, like a player's placket, hath but little to do with 
housewifery, I wot; and that dagger, too, like a glee- 
man's wife, that rides a mumming in masculine appa* 
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»e!— dt>st thou ever go to the wars, maiden, that thotf 
wearest steel at thy girdle?" 

Eveline, equally surprised and disobliged by the de- 
preciating catalogue of her apparel, replied to the last 
question with some spirit, — ^* The mode may have al- 
tered, madam; but I only wear such garments as are 
now woi*n by those of my age and condition. For the 
poniard, madam, it is not many days since li^regardeS 
it as the last resource betwixt me and dishonour." 

** The maiden speaks well and boldly, Berwine," 
said Dame Ermengarde; " and, in truth, pass we but 
over some of these vain fripperies, is attired in a come- 
ly fashion. Thy father, I hear, fell knight-like in the 
field of battle." 

*' He did so," answered Eveline, her eyes filling with 
tears at the recollection of her recent loss. 

" I never saw him," continued Dame Ermengarde; 
" he carried the old Norman scorn towards the Saxon 
stock, whom they wed but for what they can make by 
them, as the bramble clings to the elm; — nay, never 
seek to vindicate him," she continued, observing that 
Eveline was about to speak, " I have known the Nor- 
man spirit for many a year ere thou wert born." 

At this moment the steward appeared in the cham- 
ber, and, after a low genuflexion, asked his lady's plea- 
sure concerning the guard of Norman soldiers Wto 
remained without the mansion. 

" Norman soldiers in the house of Baldringham?" 
said the old lady, fiercely; " who brings them hither, 
and for what purpose?" 

'* They come, as I think," said the sewer, *' to wait 
on and guard this gracious young lady." 

« What, my daughter," said Ermengarde, in a tone 
of melancholy repfbach, " darest thou not trust thyself 
unguarded for one night in the castle of thy forefa- 
thers?" * ' 

" God forbid else!" said Eveline. *' But these men 
are not mine, nor under my authority. They are part 
of the train of the Constable De Lacy, who left them 
to watch around the castle, thinking there might be 
danger from robbers." 

i< Robbers," said Ermengarde, " have never harmed 
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tbe house of^ Baldringham, since a Norman robber 
stole from it its best treasure in the person of thy 
grand m other. •^— And so, poor bird^ thou art already 
captive — unhappy flutterer! But it is thy lot, ai^d 
wherefore should Iji^nder or repine? When was there 
fair maiden with a wealthy dower, but she was ere 
maturity destined to be the slave of some of these pet- 
ty kings, who allow us to call nothing ours that their 
passions can covet? Well — I can not aid thee — I am 
but a poor and neglected woman^ feeble both from sex 
and age. — And to which of these De Lacys art thou 
the destined household drudge?" 

A question so asked, and by one whose prejudices 
were of sueh a determinhd character, was not likely 
to draw from Eveline any confession of the real cir- 
'cumstances in which she was placed, since it was but 
too plain her Saxon relation could have afforded her 
neither sound counsel nor useful assistance. She re- 
plied therefore briefly, that as the Lacys, and the Nor- 
mans in general, were unwelcome to her kinswoman^ 
she would entreat of the comihander of the patrol to 
withdraw it from the neighbourhood of Baldringham. 

** Not so, my niece," said the old lady; *' as we cau 
not escape the Norman neighbourhood, or get beyond 
the sound of their curfew, it signifies not whether they, 
be- near our waUs or more far off, so that they enter 
them not. — And, Berwine, bid Hundwolf drench the 
■ Normans with liquor, and gorge them with food- 
food of the best, and liquor of the strongest. Let them 
not say the old Saxon hag is churlish of her hospi- 
tality. Broach a piece of wine, for 1 warrant their 
gentle stomachs brook no ale?" 

Berwine, her huge bunch of keys jaagiing at her 
girdle, withdrew to give the necessary directions, and 
presently returned. Meanwhile Ermengarde proceed- 
ed to question her niece more closely. ** Is it that 
thou wilt not, or canst not, tell me to which of the De 
l^acys thou art to be bondswoman?— to the overween- 
ing Constable, who, sheathed in impenetrable armour, 
and mounted on a swift and strong horse, as invul- 
nerable as himself,^takes pride that he rides down tmd 
stabs at his ease, and with perfect safety, the bare and 
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dismounted Welchmen?— or is it to his aepiieWy the 
beardless Damian?-— or must thy possessions go to 
saend a breach in the fortunes of that o^her cousii, 
the decayed reveller, who can no longer ruffie it among 
the debauched crusaders for want of means?'' 

*^ My honoured aunt," repUied ETeiine, naturally du* 
pleased with this discourse, ^ to none of the Lacys, 
and I trust to none other, Saxoo or Norman, will your 
Idnswoman become a household drudge. There was, 
before the death of my honoured father, some treaty 
betwi&t him and the Constable, on which account I 
can not at present decline his attendance; but what 
nay be the issue of it, fate must determine/' 

*^ But I can show thee, niece, how the balance of 
fate inclines," said Ermengarde, in a low and myste- 
rious ¥oice/ ^ Those united with us by blood have,' 
in some sort, the privilege of looking forward beyond 
the points of present time, and seeing in their very bud, 
the thorns or flowers that are one day to encircle their 
head." 

** For my own sake, noble kinswoman,'* answered 
Eveline, ^^4 would decline such foreknowledge; even 
were it possible to acquire it without transgressing the 
rules of the Church. Could I have foreseen what has 
befallen me within these last unhappy days, I had lost 
the enjoyment of every happy moment* before that 
time'* 

^ Nevertheless, daughter," said the Lady of Bald* 
cingfaam, ^' thou, like others of thy race, must within 
this house conform to the rule, of passing one night 
within the chamber of the Red-Fiogcr.«*-Berwine, see 
that it be prepared for my niece^s reception." 

•« I---l.*-+l^ure heard speak of that chamber, gracious 
aunt," said Eveline, timidly, " and if it may consist 
with your good pleasure, I would not now choose to 
pass the night there. My health has suffered by my 
late perils and fatigues, and with your good will I wiU 
delay to another time the usage, which I have heara 
is peculiar to the daughters of the house of Baidring- 
ham," 

•♦ And which, notwithstanding, you would willingly 
avoid/* said 4he old Saxon lady, bending her brows 
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angfity. ** Has nat such disobedience cost yotir house 
enough already?" ' 

<* Indeed, honoured and gracious lady," said Ber- 
wine, unable to forbear interference, though well know- 
ing the obstinacy of her patroness, "that chamber can 
scarce be made fit for the Lady Eveline; and the noble 
damsel looks so pale, and hath lately suffered so much, 
that, might I have the permission to advise, this were 
better delayed." 

" Thou art a fool, Berwine," said the old lady, stern- 
ly; ** thinkf^st thou I will bring anger and misfortune 
on tny house, by suffering this girl to leave it without 
rendering the usual homage to the Red Finger? Go to 
— ^let the room be made ready^ — smaHpreparatit)n may 
,. serve, if she cherish not the Norman nicety about bed 
and lodging. Do not replyj but do as I command 
thee.— -And you, Eveline— ^are you so far degenerated 
from the brave spirit of your ancestry, that you dare 
not pass a few hours in an ancient apartment?" 

" You are my hostess, gracious madam,'* said Eve- 
line, *' and must assign my apartment where you judge 
proper— -my courage is- such as innocence ajid some 
pride of blood and birth have given me. It has been, 
of late, severely triedj but, since such is your pleasure, 
- and the custom of your house, my heart is yet strong 
enough to encounter what you propose to subject me 
to.". 

She paused here in displeasure; for she could not 
but resent, in some measure, her aunt's conduct, as un- 
kind and inhospitable. And yet when she reflected 
upon the foundation of the legend of the chamber to 
which she was consignedj she could not but regard the 
Laidy of Baldringham as having considerable reasqn 
for her conduct, according to the traditions of the 
family, and the belief of the times, in which Eveline 
herself was devout. 

Vol. I.— .15 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SQiQetimes, mtlhinks, I hear the groans of ghosts. 
Then hollow sounds and lamentable screams; 
Then, like a dying echo from afar, 
My niother*s voice, that cries, •• Wed not, Ahneyda — 
Forewarned, Almeyda, marriage is thy crime/' 

Jhn Sebastian, 

The evening at Baldringham would have seemed of 
portentous and unendurable length, had it not been 
that apprehended danger makes time pass quickly be- 
t^vixt us and the dreaded hour, and that if Eveline felt 
little interested or amused by the conversation of her 
aunt and Berwine, which turned upon the long deduc- 
tion of their ancestors from the warlike Horsa, and the 
feats of SaxoQ champions, and the miracles of Saxon 
monks, she was still better pleasjed to listen to these 
legends, than to anticipate her retreat to the destined 
and dreaded apartment where she was to pass the 
night. There lacked not, however, such aniusemeRt 
as the house of Baldringham could afford^' to pass 
away the evening. .Blessed by a grave old Saxon monk, 
the chaplain of the house, a sumptuous entertainment, 
which might have sufficed twenty hungry men, was 
served up before Ermen garde and her nie<^e, whose 
sole assistants, besides the reverend man, were Ber- 
wine and Rose Flammock. Eveline was the less in- 
clined to do justice to this excess of hospitality, that 
the dishes were all of the gross and substantial nature 
which the Saxons admired, but which contrasted dis- 
advantageously with the refined and delicate cookery 
of the Normans, as did the moderate cup of light and 
high-flavoured Gascon wine, tempered with more 
than half its quantity of the purest water, with the 
mighty ale, the high-sj)iced pigment and hippocras, 
and the other potent liquors, which, one aner ano- 
ther, were in vain proffered foV her acceptance by the 
steward Hundwolf, in honour of the hospitality of Bal* 
dringham* 
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Neither were the stated amusements of the evening 
more congenial to Eveline's taste, than the profusion 
of Iier aunt's solid refection. When the boards and 
tresses, on \¥hich the viands had been served^ were 
withdrawn from the apai:tment, thf menials, under 
directions of the steward, proceeded to light several 
long waxen torches, one of which 'was graduated for 
the purpose of marking the p.assmg time, and dividing 
it into portions. These were announced by means of 
brazen balls, suspended by threads from the torch, the 
spaces betwixt them being calculated to occupy a<:er- 
tain lime in burn'^ng; so that, when the flame reached 
the thread, and . -c balls felt, each in succession, into 
a brazen basin placed for its reception, the office of. a 
modern clock was in some degree dischsirged. By 
this light the party was arranged for the evening. 

The ancient Ermengarde's lofty and ample chair 
was removed, according to ancient custom, from the 
middle of the apartment to the warmest side of a 
large grate, filled with charcoal^ and her guest was 
placed on her right, as the seat of ho];i6ur. Berwine 
then arranged in due order the females of the house- 
hold, and, having seen that each was engaged with 
her own proper task, sat herself down to ply the spin- 
Ale and distaff. The men, in a inore remote circle, 
betook themselves to the repairing of their imple- 
ments of husbandry, or new furbishing weapons of 
the chase, under direction of the steward Hundwolf. 
For the amusement of the family thus assembled, an 
old glee-roan sung to a harp, which had but four 
strings, a long and apparently interminable legend, 
upon some religious subject, which was rendered al- 
xnost unintelligible to Eveline, by the extreme and 
complicated affectation of the poet, who, in order to 
indulge in the alliteration which was accounted one 
great ornament of Saxon poetry, had sacrificed sense 
to sound, and used words in the most forced and *re* 
mote sense, provided they could be compelled into his 
service. There was also all the obscurity arising from 
elision, and from the most extravagant and hyperboli- 
cal epithets. ^ 
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Eveline, though well acquainted with the Saxon 
laaguage, soon left off listening to the singer, to reflect 
for a moment, on the gay feAUanx and imaginative 
lais of the Norman minstrels, and then to anticipate, 
with anxious apprehension, what nature of visitatioQ 
she might be exposed to in the mysterious chstnaber 
in which she was doomed to jxass the night. 

The hour of parting at length approached^ At 
half an hour before midnight, a period ascertained by 
the consumption of the huge waxen torch, the ball 
which was secured to it fell clanging into the brazen 
basin, placed beneath, and aimounced to all the hour 
of rest. . The old glee-man paused in his song, in- 
stantaneously, and in the middle of a stanza, and the 
household were all upon foot at the signal, some re- 
tiring to their own apartments, others lighting torches 
or beaHng lamps to conduct the visiters to ^ their 
places of repose. Among these last was a bevy of 
bower-women to whom the duty was assigned of con- 
veying the Lady Eveline to her chamber for the night. 
Her aunt took a solemn leave of her, crossed her fore- 
head, kissedit, and whispered in her ear, ^' Be courage- 
ous, and be fortunate." 

. " May not my bower-maiden, Rose Fiammock, or 
my tire-woman, Dame Gillian, Raours wife, remain 
in the apartment with me for this night?" said ^Eve- 
line. 

"Flammock— Raoul!'* repeated Ermepgarde, an- 
grily; is thy househould thus made up? The Flemings 
are the cold palsy to Britain, the Norman v the burn- 
ihg fever." 

" And the poor Welch will add," said Rose, whose 
resentment began to surpass her awe for the ancient 
Saxon dame, " that the Anglo- Saxons were the origi- 
nal disease, and resemble a wasting pestilence." 

" Thou aTt too bold, sweetheart," said the Lady Er- 
mengarde, looking at the Flemisli maiden from under 
her dark bi'ows; and yet there is wit in thy words, 
Saxon^ Dane, and Norman, have rolled like successive 
billows over the land, each having strength to subdue 
what they lackiid wisdom ta keep. Wi^n shall \i bp 
•therwisel** 
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^ When the Saxon^and Briton, and Norman, and 
Fleming," answered Rose boldly, ^ shall learn to call 
themselves by one name, and think themselves alike 
children of the land they are born in." 

^ Hal" exclaimed the Lady of Baldringham, in the 
tone of one half-surprised, half-pleased. Then tum«» 
ing to her relation, she said, ^ Thou" halst words and 
v^it in that maiden; see that she use, but do not abuse 
them." 

^^ She is as kind and faithful, as she is prompt and 
readywittecf," said Eveline. " I pray you, dearest 
aunt, let me use her company for this night." 

'*Jt maynot be--^it were dangerous to both. Alone 
you must learn your destiijiy, as have all the females 
of our race, excepting your grandmother; and what 
have been the consequences of her neglecting the rules 
of our house? Lo! her descendant stands before me 
an orphan, in the v^ry bloom of youth," 

>' I will go then/* said Eveline with a sigh, of resig- 
nation; ^ it shall never be said I caused future Wo, to 
shun present terror." / 

" Your attendants," said the Lady Ermengarde, 
^'may occupy the anti-room^ and be almost within 
your call. Berwine will show you the apartment— r- 
i can not; for u>e, thou knowest, who have once entered 
it, return not thither again. Farewell, my child, and 
may heaven bless thee I" 

With more of human emotion and sympathy than 
she had yet shown, the lady again saluted Eveline, and 
signed to her to follow Berwine, who, attended by two 
damsels bearing torches, waitedto conduct her to the 
dreaded apartment. 

Their torches glared along the tudely built walls 
and dark arched roofs of one or two long winding pas* 
sages; then by their li^ht enabled them to descend the ^ 
steps of a winding stai^'whose inequality and rugged- 
ness showed Its antiquity; and finally led into a toler- 
ably large chamber on the lower story of the edifice, 
to which some old hangings, a lively fire on the hearth, 
the moon beams stealing through a latticed window, 
and the boughs of a myrtle pl^nt which grew around 
the casement, gave no uncomfortable appearance. 

13* r ^^ 
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<* This," said Berwine, ^ is the resting^ plate of yont 
4ttendants^" and she pointed to the couches^ which 
had been prepared for Rose and Dame Gillian^ *' 'wt,*^ 
she added, ** proceed further." 

She then took a torch fi*oni the attendant maidens, 
Both of whom seemed to shrink back with fear, which 
tras readily caught by Dame Gillian, although she 
was not probably aware of the cause. But Rose 
Flammock, unbidden, followed her mistress without 
hesitation, as Berwine conducted her through a small 
ticket at the upper end of the apartment, clenched 
with many an iron nail, into a second but smaller anti- 
room or wardrobe, at the end of which was a similar 
dbOr. This wardrobe had also its casement rhantled 
>yith ever-greens, and^ like the former, it w^ faintly 
enlightened by the moon-beam. 

Berwine patised here, and pointing to Rose, de* 
manded of Eveline, " Why does she follow ?-"- 

**To share my mistresses danger, be it what if 
'may,*' answered Rose, with her characteristic readi- 
ness of speech and resolution. " Speak/* she said, 
"my dearest lady," grasping Eveline's hand, while 
she addressed her, ^< you will not drive your Rose from 
you? If I am less high-minded than one of your 
boasted race, I am bold and quick-witted in all honest 
service. — You tremble like the aspen! Do not go iuto 
this apartment— -do not be gulled by all this pomp and 
'mystery of terrible preparation; bid defiance to this 
antiquated, and I think, half-pagan superstition." 

" The Lady Eveline mufet go, minion," Replied Ber- 
wine sternlyj '* and she must go without any malapert 
adviser or compassion." 

^ Must go-^must go," repeated Rose; " Is this lan- 
guage to a free and noble maiden?— Sweet lady, give 
me once but the least hint that you wish it, and their 
^must^o' shall be put to the trial, i will call from the 
casenient on the Norman cavaliers, and tell them we 
'have fallen into a den of Pitches, instead of a houiSe 
'of hospitality." 

"Silence, madwoman," said Berwine, her voice qui- 
'vering with anger and fear; *' you know not Vho 
dwells iia Ihe^xiext clia,pberr 
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'* I will eall to those who will soon sec to that," said 
"Rose, flying to the casement, when Eveline, seizing 
her arm in her turn, compelled her to stop. 

*' I thanjfc thy kindness, Rose," she said, '* but it can 
not help me in this matter. She who enters yonder 
door, must do so alone." 

" Then I will enter it in your stead, my dearest 
lady," said Rose. " Yotl are pa>e— you are cold — you 
will die of terror if you go on. There may be as 
tiittch of trick as of supernatural agency in this mat- 
ter—me -they shall not deceive — or if some stern spirit 
craves a victim, — better Rose than her -lady." 

*' Forbear, forbear," ^aid Eveline, rousing up her 
own spirits, '* you make me ashamed of myself. This 
is an ancient ordeal, which regards the females de- 
scended from the house qf Baldringham as far as in 
the third degree, and them only. I did not indeed 
expect, in my present clrcufnstances, lo have been 
called upon to undergo it; but, since the hour sum- 
tnons me, I will meet it as freely as any of my an- 
cestors." 

So saying, she took the torch from the hand of Ber- 
-wine, and wishing good night to her and Rose, gently 
disengaged herself from the hold of the latter, and 
advanced into the mysterious chamber. Rose pressed 
•after her so far as to see that it was an apartment of 
moderate dimensions, resembling that through which 
they had last passed, and lighted by the moon-beams, 
■which came through a window lying on the same 
range! with those of the anti-rooms. More she could 
%ot see,for Eveline turned on the threshold, and kissing 
her at the same time, thrust her geatly back into the 
smaller apartment which she had just left, shut the 
•door of communication, and barred and bolted it, as 
if in security against her well-meant intrusion. 

Berwine now exhorted Rose, as she valued her life, 
to retire into the first anti-room, where the beds were 
'prepared, and betake herself, if not to rest, at least 
^to silence at)d devotion; but the faithful Flemish girl 
'Stoutly rtfused her entreaties, and resisted her com- 
Ttt^nds. 
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« Talk not to me of danger,'* she said; *' here I re- 
main, that i may be at least within hearing of my mis- 
tress's danger, and wo betide those who shall ofiFer her 
injury!— Take notice, that twenty Norman^spears sur- 
round this inhospitable dwelling, prompt to avepge 
whatsoeyer injury shall be offered to the daughter of 
Raymond Berenger." 

** Reserve your threats for«those who are mortal*' 
said Berwine, in a low, but piercing whisper^ '« tb€ 
owner of yonder chamber, fears them not. Farewell— 
thy danger be on thine own head." 

She departed, leaving Rose strangely agitated by 
what had passed, and somewhat appalled at her last 
words. ^ These Saxons," said the maiden within her- 
self, ^* are but half converted after all, and hold many 
of their old hellish' rites in the worship of elementary 
spirits. Their very saints are unlike to the saints of 
any Christian country, and have as it were, a look of 
something savage and fiendish. It is fearful beiBg 
alone here— -ai«d all is silent as death in the apartment 
into which my lady has been thus strangely compelled. 
Shall I call up Gillian? — but no<~-she has neither 
sense, nor courage, nor principle, to aid me on such an 
occasion— better alone than have a false friend for com- 
pany. I will see if the Normans are on their post, 
since it is to them I must trust, if a moment of need 
should arrive." 

Thus reflecting, Rose Flammock went to the win- 
dow of the little apartment in order to satisfy herself 
of the vigilance of the sentinels, and to ascertain the 
exact situation of the corps de garde. The moon 
was at the full, and enabled her to see witlx accu* 
racy the nature of the ground without. In the first 
place she was rather disappointed to find, that instead 
of being so near the earth as she supposed^ the range 
of windows, which gave light as well to the twp anti- 
rooms as to the mysterious chamber itself, looked down 
upon an ancient moat, by which they were divided from 
the level ground on the further side. The defence which 
this fosse afforded seemed to have been long neglect- 
ed, and the bottom, entirely dry, was choaked in many 
places with bushes and low trees, which rose up against 
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the wall of the castle, and by meaihs of which it seem- 
ed to Rose the windows might be easily scaled, and 
the" mansion entered. From the level .(>lain beyond, 
tlie space adjoiniYig to the castle was in a considerable 
degree clear, and the moon-beams slumbered on its 
close and beautiful turf mixed with Jong shadows of 
the towers and trees. Beyoird this esplanade lay the 
.forest ground, with a few gigantic oaks scattered in* 
dividually along the skirt of its dark and am|^le do- 
main, likechampions'which take^their ground of defi- 
ance in front of a line of arrayed battle. 

The calm beauty and repose of a scene so lovely, 
the stillness of all around, and the more matured re- 
flections which tbe whole suggested, quieted, in some 
measure the apprehensions which the events of the 
evening had inspired. *' After all," she reflected, 
" why should I be so anxious on account of the Lady 
Eveline? There is among the prouc\^ Normans and the 
dogged Saxons scarce a family of note, but must needs 
be held distinguished from others hy some supersti- 
tious observance peculiar to their race^ as if they 
thought it scorh to go to heaven like a poor simple 
Fleming, such as I ani;--^G6uld I but see a Normao 
sentinel, I would hold myself satisfied of my mistress's 
security.— <- And yonder, one stalks along the gloom, 
wrapt in his long white mantle, and the moon tipping 
the point of bis lance with^silver. — What, ho. Sir Ca- 
valier!" 

The Norman turned his steps, and approached •the 
ditch as he spoke. *' What is your pleasure, damsel?" 
he demanded. 

♦' The window next to mine is that of the Lady Eve 
line Berenger, whom you are appointed to guard. 
Please to give heedful watch upon this side of the 
castle." ^ 

" Doubt it not, lady," answered tM feaValier: and, 
enveloping himself in his long chappe^ or military 
watch-cloak, he withdrew to a large oak tree at some 
distance, and stood there with folded arms and lean- 
ing on his lance^ more like a trophy of armour than ^ 
living warrior. 
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Emboldened by the consciousness, that in case ( 
need succour was close at hand. Rose drew back int 
her little chamber, and having -ascertained, by listci 
ing, that there was no noise or stirring in that of Evi 
line, she began to make some preparations for her 01$ 
repose. For this purpose she went into the outwar 
anti-room, where Dame Gillian, whose fears had give 
way to the soporiferous effects of a copious draught < 
litheato^^ (mild ale, of the first strength and quality, 
slept as sound a sleep as that generous Saxon bevei 
age could procure. 

Muttering an indignant censure on Tier sloth and ii 
difference, Rose caught, from the empty couch whic 
had been destined for her own use, the upper coverinj 
and.dragging it with her into the inner anti-room, di 
posed it so as, wi^h the assistance of the rushes whic 
strewed the apartment, to form a sort of couch, upc 
which, half seated, half-reclined, she resolved to pa 
the night in a close attendance upon her mistress i 
circumstances permitted. 

Thus seated, her eye on the pale planet which saih 
in full glory through the blue sky of midnight, si 
proposed to herself that sleep should not visit her ey 
lids till the dawn of morning should assure her of £t 
line's safety. 

Her thoughts, meanwhile, rested pn the boundle 
and shadowy world beyondthe gravej and on the gre 
and perhaps yet undecided question, whether the sep 
ration of its inhabitants from those of this terapor 
sphere is absolute and decided, or whether infiuenci 
by motives which we can not appreciate,"they contini 
to hold shadowy commtiirication with those yet exis 
ing in earthly reality of flesh and blood? To have der 
ed this, would, in the age of crusades and of miracle 
have incurred the guilt of heresy; but Rosens fir 
good sense led her to doubt at least the frequency 
supernatural interference, and she comforted herst 
with, an opinion, contradicted, however, by her ov 
involuntary starts, and shuddering at every leaf whic 
moved, that, in submitting to performance of the ri 
imposed on her, Eveline incurred no real danger, an 
Qlily sacrificed to an obsolete family superstition. 
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As this cpfiTictioB Strengthened on Rose's mind, her 
purpose of vigilance began to decline — her thoughts 
wandered to objects towards which they were not di- 
rected, like sheep which stray beyond the charge of 
tlieir shepherd — her eyes no longer brought back to 
her a distinct apprehension of the broad, round, silvery 
orb on which they continued to gaze.* At length they 
closed, and seated on the folded mantle, her back rest- 
ing against the wall of the apartment, and her white 
arms folded on her bosom, Rose Flammock fell fast 
asleep. 

Her repose was fearfully broken by a shrill and 
piercing shriek from the apartment where her lady re- 
pdsed. To start up and fly to the door was the work 
pf a moment with the generous girl, who never per- 
mitted fear to struggle with love or duty. The door 
was secured with both bar and bolt; and another faint- 
ier scream, or rather groan, seemed to say, aid must 
b^ instant, or in vain. Rose next rushed to the win- 
dow, and screamed rather than called to the Norman 
soldier, who, distinguished by the white folds of his 
watch-cloak^ still retained his position under the old 
oak-tree. 

At the cry of '^Help, help!^ — the Lady Eveline is 
murdered I*' the seeming statue, starting at once into 
active exertion, sped with the swiftness of a race-horse 
to the brink of the moat, and was about to cross it, op- 
posite to the spot where Rose stood at the open case- 
indent, urging him to speed by voice and gesture. 

" Not here — ^not herel" she exclaimed with breath- 
less precipitation, as .she saw him make towards her— » 
*' the window to' the right— scalfe it, for God's sake, 
and undo the door of communication!" 

The soldier seemed to comprehend her— he dashed 
into the moat without hesitation, securing himself by 
catching at the boughs of trees as he descended. In 
one moment he vanished among the underwood^ and 
in another, availing himself of the branches of a dwaif 
oak. Rose saw him upon her right, and close to the 
window of the fatal apartment. One fear remained — 
the casement might be secured, against entrance from 
without — but no! at the thrust of the Horman it yield- 
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ed, and its clasps or fastenings being worn with tirae, 
fell inward witli a clash which even Dame Oillian's 
slunibe4*s were unable to resist. 

Echoing scream upon scream in ,_the usual fashion 
of fools and cowards^ she entered the cabinet from the 
anti-roomj just as the door of Eveline's chamber open- 
ed, and the soldier appeared, bearing in his 'arms the 
half-undressed and lifeless form of the Norman maiden 
herself. Without speaking a word, he placed her in 
Rose's arms, and with the sam^e precipitation with 
which he had entered, threw himself out of the opened 
window from which Rose had summoned him. 

Gillian, half -distracted with fear and wonder, heap- 
ed exclamations on questions, and mingled que&tions 
with cries for help, till Rose sternly rebuked her, in a 
tone which seemed to recall her scattered senses. She 
became then composed enough to fetch a lamp which 
remained lighted in the room she had left, and. to 
render herself at least partly useful in suggesting and 
applying the usual modes for recalling the suspended 
senses. In this they at length succeeded, for Eveline 
fetched a fuller sigh, and opened her eyes; but pre- 
sently shut them again, and letting her head drop on 
Rose's bosom, fell into a strong shuddering fit; while 
her faithful damsel, chafing her hands and her temples 
alternately with affectionate assiduity, and mingling 
caresses with these efforts, exclaime4 aloud, '*She 
livesl — She is recoveringl— Praised be God!" 

*' Praised be Godl" was echoed in a solemn tone 
from the window of the apartment; and turning 
towards it in terror^ Rose . beheld the armed and 
plumed head of the soldiejr who had come so oppor- 
tunely to their assistance, and who, supported by his 
arms, had raised himself so high as to be able to look 
into the interior of the cabinet. ^ 

Rose immediately ran towards him. " Go-^go— 
good friend," she said; " your reward shall await you 
another time. Go — begone! — yet stay— keep on your 
post, and I will call you if there is further need. Be- 
gone — be faithful, and be secret.'* 

The soldier obeyed without answering a word, and 
she presently saw him descend into the moat. Rose 
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then returned back to her mistress, whom she found 
supported by Gillian, moaning feebly, and muttering 
hurried and unintelligible ejaculations, all intimating 
that she laboured under a violent shock sustained from 
some alarming cause. 

Dam^e Gillian had no sooner recovered some degree 
of self-possession, than her curiosity became active in 
proportion. <^What means all this?" she said to 
Rose; " what has been doing among you?'* 

*' I do not know," replied Rose. 

**If you do not," said Gillian, "who should?*- 
Shall I call the other women, and raise the house?" 

" Not for your life," said Rose, " till my lady is 
•able to give her own orders; and for this apartment, 
Sjo help me Heaven, as I will do my best to discover 
the secrets it contains l-^Support my mistress tlie 
whilst." 

So saying, she took the lamp in her hand, and 
crossing her brow, stepped boldly across the mysteri- 
ous threshold, and holding up the light, surveyed the 
apartment. 

It was merely an old vaulted chamber of very mo« 
derate dimensions. In one corner was an image of 
the Virgin, rudely cut, and placed above a Saxon font 
of curious workmanship. There were tWo seats, and 
a couch, covered with coarse tapestry, on which it 
seemed that Eveline had been reposing. The frag- 
ments of the shattered casement lay on the floor; but 
that openinjg had been only made when the soldier 
forced it in, and she saw no other access by which a 
stranger could have entered an apartment, the ordi- 
nary entrance of which was barred and bolted. 

Rose felt the influence of those terrors which she 
had hitherto surmounted; she cast her mantle hastily 
arounS her head, as if to shroud her sight from some 
blighting vision, and tripping back to the cabinet, 
with mbre speed and a less firm step than when she 
left it, she directed Gillian to lend her assistance in. 
conveying Eveline to the next room; and having done 
so, carefully secured the door of communication, as 
if to put a barrier betwixt them and the suspeqte^ 
danger. 

Vol. L— 14 
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The Lady Eveline was now so far recovcf^ed that 
^Aie cottW sit up, and was tryitig to »peak, thouf^h but 
faintly. ** Rose,** ^e said at length, ^I have seen 
her— Hxiy doom is sealed." 

Rose immediately recollected the imprudence of 
suffering Gillian to hear what her mistress might saj 
at such an awful moment, and hastily adapting the 
proposal she had before declined, desired her tofo 
and caH other two maidens of their mistress''s house* 
hold. 

** And where am I to find them in this hou«e," said 
Dame Gillian, "where strange men run about ©SC; 
chamber at midnight, and devils, for aught I know, 
frequent the rest of the house?" 

** Find then*« where you can,*' said Rose, sharply; 
** but begone presently." 

Gillian withdrew lingeringly, and muttering at the 
same time something which could not distinctly be 
understood. No sooner was she gone, than Rose, 
giving way to the enthusiastic affection which she 
&lt for her mistress, implored her in the most tender 
terms, to open bar eyes, (for she had again- closed 
them^) and speak to Rose, her own Rose, who vras 
ready, if necessary, to die by her mistress's side. 

** To-morrow— to-morrowj Rose," murmured Eve- 
line*—** I can not speak at present." 

** Only disburthen your mind with one word— teS 
ifhat has thus alarmed you— *what danger you appre- 
hend." 

** I have «een her," answered Eveline — ** I have 
seen the tenant of yonder chambep— the visicHn fatal 
to my race!— Urge me no more— to-morrow you shall 
know all." 

As Gillian entered with two of the maidens of h« 
mistress's household, they removed the Lady Evelfae, 
by Rose's directions, into a chamber at some distance, 
which the latter had occupied, and placed her in one 
of their beds, where Rose, dismissing the others, {(rll- 
Uan excepted,) to seek repose where they could #nd 
it, continued to watch her mistress. For some time 
she continued very much disturbed, but, gradually, 
fatigue, and the influence of some narcotic which Gil- 
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liati had sense enough to recornmend and' prepare, 
seemed to compose her spirits. She fell into a deep 
skimber,from which she did not awaken until the sun 
was high over the distant hills. 



.CHAPTER XV. 

1 see a hand you can not see. 

Which beckons me away; 
I bear a voice you dan not hear. 

Which says r must not stay. 

When Eveline first opened her eyes, it seemed to 
be without any recollection of what had passed on the 
night preceding. She looked round the apartment, 
^whi«h was coarsely and scantily furnished, as one 
destined for the use of domestics and menials, and 
said to Rorse, with a smile, ** Oht good kinswoman 
maintains the ancient Saxon hospitality at a homely 
rate^ so far as lodging is concerned. I could have 
willingly' parted with last night's profuse supper, to 
have obtained a bed of a softer texture. Methinks 
my timbs feel as if I had been under all the flails of a 
Franklin's barn-yard." 

*' I am glad to see you so pleasant, madam," answer- 
ed Rose, discreetly avoiding any reference to the 
events of the; night before. 

Dame Gillian was not so scrupulous. " Your lady- 
- ship last night lay down on a better bed than this," 
she said, ^ unless I am much mistaken; and Rose 
Flammock and yourself know bes^t why you left it." 

If a look could have killed, Dame Gillian would 
have been in deadly peril from that which Rose shot 
at her, by way of rebuke for this ill-advised commu- 
nication. It had instantly the effect which was to be 
apprehended, for Lady Eveline seemed at first sur* 
prised and confused; then, as recollections of the past 
arranged themselves^ in her memory, she folded her 
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;frand8, looked on the ground, and wept bitterly, witb 
much agitation. 

Rose entreated her to be comforted, and offered to 
fetch the old Saxon chaplain of the house to adminis- 
ter spiritual consolation, if her grief rejected temporal 
comfort. 

"No— call hina not," said EveHne, raising her head 
and drying her eyes— ^< I have had enou'gh of Saxou 
JLindness. What a fool was I to expect, in that hard 
and unfeeling woman, any commiseration for my 
youth— my lat^ sufferings— my orphan condition! I 
inrill not permit her a poor triumph over the Norman 
blood of Berenger, by letting her see how much I have- 
suffered under her inhuman infliction. But first, Rose^ 
answer me truly^^swas any inmate of Baldrin|(ham wit- 
ness to my distress last iiight?*' ' 

Rose assured her that she had been tended exclu- 
sively by her own retinue, herself and Gillian, Blanche* 
and Temotte. She seemed to receive satisfaction from 
this assurance. " Hear tne, both of you,** she said, 
^' and observe my words, as you love and as you fear 
me. Let lio «yllablc be breathed from yoirr lips of 
what has happened this night. Carry the same charge 
to my mcudens. Lend me thine instant aid, Gillian, 
and thine, my dearest Rose, to change these disorder- 
ed garments, and arrange this dishevelled hsir. It 
was a poor vengeance she sought, and all because 
^f my country. I am resolved she shall not see the 
slightest trace of the sufferings she has inflicted.** 

As she spoke thiiis, her eyes flashed with indigna- 
tion, which seemed to dry up the tears that had before 
filled them. Rose saw the change of her manner with 
a mixture of pleasure and concern, being aware that 
her mistress'-s predominant failing was incident to her, 
AS a spoiled child, who accustomed to be treated with 
kindness, deference, and indulgence, by all around her, 
was aptlo resent warmly whatever resembled neglect 
or contradiction. 

"God knows,'* said the faithful bower-maiden, *<I 
would hold my hand out to catch drops of molten lead, 
rather than endure your tears; and yet, my sweet mis- 
tress, I would rather at present see you grieved thaA 
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angry. TKis uMcient lady hath, it would seem, but 
acted according to some old superstitious rite of her 
family, which is in part yours. Her name is respecta- 
ble, both from her conduct and possessions^ an4, 
^ard-pressed as you are by the NoirmanSr with whom 
your kinswoman, the Prioress, is sure to take part, I 
was in hope you might have had some shelter and 
countenance from the Lady of Baldringhanq. *' 

"Never, Rose, never," answered Eveline; "you 
know not-— you can not guess what she has made me 
suifei^— exposing me to witcjic rait and fiends. Thyself 
said it, and said it truly — the Saxons are still half 
Pagans, void .of Christianity, as of nurture and kindli* 
ness." 

"Ay, but," replied Rose, "I spoke then to dissuade 
you from a danger;— -now that the danger is passed 
and over, I may judge of it otherwise." 

"Speak not for them. Rose," replied, Eveline angri- 
ly; *'no innocent viclimwas ever offered up at the 
altar of a fiend with mote indifference than my father's 
kinswoman delivered up me— me an orphan, bereaved 
of my natural and powerful support. I hate her cru- 
elty--^I hate her house— -I hate the thought of all that 
has happened here — of all,. Rose, except thy matchless 
faith and fearless . attachment. Go, bid our train 
saddle directly — I will be gone instantly — I will not 
attire myself," she added, rejecting the assistance she 
lya4 at iirst required— »" I will have no ceremony- 
tarry for no leave-taking." 

In the hurried and agitated manner of her mistiness. 
Rose recognised with anxiety another mood of the 
same irritable and excited temperament, which had 
before discharged itself in tears and fits. But per- 
ceiving, at the same tiime, that remonstrance was in 
vain, she gave the necessary orders for collecting their 
company, saddling, and preparing for departure; 
looping, that as her mistress removed to a further dis- 
taace from the scene where her mind had received so 
severe a shock, her equanimity might, by degrees^ be 
restored. « 

Dame Gillian, accordingly, was bu^iedrwith arrang- 
ing the packages of her lady, and all the rest of Lady 
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Eveline's retinae in preparing for instant departure 
when, preceded by her steward, who acted also as a 
sort of gentleman usher, leaning upon her confidential 
Berwine, and followed by two or three more of the 
most distinguished of her household, with looks of 
displeasure on her ancient yet lofiy brow, the Lady 
Ermengarde entered the apartment. 

Eveline, with a trembling and hurried hand, a burn- 
ing cheek, and other signs of agitation, was herself 
busied about the arrangement of some baggage, when 
her relation made her appearance. At once, to Rose's 
great surprise, she exerted a strong command over 
herself, and repressing every external appearance of 
disorder, she advanced to meet her relation with a 
culm and haughty stateliness equal to her own. 

" I come to give you good morning, our niece/' said 
Ermengarde, haughtily indeed, yet with more defer- 
ence than she seemed at first to hav,e intended, so 
much did the bearing of Eveline impose respect upon 
her;—- ^ I find that you have blen pleased to shift that 
ehamber which was assigned y6u, in conformity with 
the ancieirt custom of this household, and betakeyour» 
self to the apartment of a menial." 

** Are you surprised at that, lady?" demanded Evc^ 
line in her turn; ^ or are you disappoinied that yoa 
find me not a corpse, within the limits of the cham- 
ber which your hospitality and affection allotted to me?" 

** Your sleep then, has been broken?" said Ermen^ 
garden looking fixedly at the Lady Eveline, as she 
spoke. 

^^ If I complain hot, madam, the evil must be deem- 
ed of little consequence. What has happened, is over 
and past, and it is not my intention to trouble you with 
the recital." 

« She of the ruddy finger," replied Ermengarde, tri- 
umphant, " loves not the blood of the stranger.'* 

** She had less reason; while she walked the earth, 
to love that of the Saxon," said Eveline, ** unless her 
legend speaks false in that matter; and unless, as I well 
suspect, your house is haunted, not by the soul of the 
dtad who suffered within its walls, bui by evil spirit^ 
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isuch as the descendanf^ of Uengist and Horsaare said' 
stiH in secret to worship." 

^^ You are pleasant, maiden," replied the old lady, 
scornfully, ** or, if your words are meant in earnest, ' 
the shaft of your censure has glanced aside. A house, 
blessed by the holy Saint Dunstan, and by the royal and 
holy Confessor, is no abode for evil spirits." 

** The house of Baldringham," replied Eveline," is 
no abode for those who fear such spirits; and as I 
will^ w^th all humility, avow myself of the number, I 
will presently leave it to the custody of Saint Dunstan." 

^' Not till you have broken your fast, 1 trust?" said 
the Lady of Baldringham; ^* you will not, I hope, do 
my years and our relationship such foul disgrace?" 

" Pardon me, madam," replied the Lady Eveline, 
'* those who have experienced your hospitality at 
night, have little occasion for breakfast in the morning. 
— Rose, are not those loitering knaves assembled in.the 
Gourt-yard, or are they yet on their couches, mtaking 
up for the slumber they hdre lost by midnight disturbt^ 
ances?" - 

Rose announced that her train was in the court, and 
mounted; when, with a low reverence, Eveline endea- 
voured to pass her relation, and leave the apartment 
without further ceremony. Ermengarde at first con- 
fronted her with a grim and furious glance, which 
seemed to show a soul fraught with more rage than 
the thin blood and rigid features of extreme old ajge 
had the power of expressing, and raised her ebony 
vStafF as if about even to proceed to some act of person- 
al violence. But she changed her purpose, and sud- 
denly made way for Eveline, who passed without fuiv 
tber parley; and as she descended the staircase, which 
conducted from the apartment to the gateway, she 
heard the voice of her aunt behind her, like that of an 
aged and offended sybil, denouncing wrath and wo up- 
•n her insolence and presumption. 

*' Pride," she exclaimed, *' goeth befoi^ destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall. She who scometh 
the house of her forefathers, a stone from its battle- 
ments shall crush herl She who mocks the gray hairfl 
ef a parent, never shall one of her own locks be silver- 
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td with ag^e! She who w<eds with a man of war aad 
of bloody her end shall neither be peaceful nor blood- 
lc»sl" "^ 

'^ Hurrying to escape from these and other ominous 
denunciations, Eveline rushed from the liouse, mounted 
her palfrey with the precipitation of a fugitive, and, 
surrounded by her attendants, who had caught apart 
of her alarm, though without conjecturing the tause, 
rode hastily iuto the forest; old Raoul, who was well 
acquainted with the country, acting as their guide. 

Agitated more than she was willing to confess to 
herself, by thus leaving thie habitation of so near a re- 
lation, loaded with maledictions, instead of the bless* 
ings which are usually bestowed on a departing kias- 
vioman, Eveline hastened forward, until the huge oak 
tree* with intervening arms had hidden from her view 
the fatal n^ansion. 

The trampling and gall6ping of horse waa soon af- 
ter heard, announcing the approach of Che patrol left 
by the Constable for the protection of the mansion, 
and who now, collecting from their different stations, 
came prepared to attend Lady Eveline on her further 
road to Gloucester, great part of which lay through 
the extensive forest of Deane^ then a sylvan region of 
large extent, though now much denuded of trees for 
the service of the iron mines. The cavaliers came up 
to join the retinue of Lady Eveline, with armour 
glittering in the morning rays, trumpets sounding, 
horses prancing, -weighing, and thrown,, each by his 
chivalrous rider, into the attitude best qualified to ex- 
hibit the beauty of the steed and dexterity of the horse- 
man; while their lances, streaming with long penon- 
celles, were brandished in every manner which could 
display elation of heart and readiness of hand. The 
sense of the military character of her countrymen of 
Normandy gave to Eveline a feeling at once of securi- 
ty and of triumph, which operated towards the dispel- 
ling of her gloomy thoughts, and of the feverish disor^ 
der which affected her nerves. The Tisiog sun also— 
the song of the birds among the bowers— the lowing 
of the cattle as they were driven to pasture— the sight 
of the hind, who, with her fawn trotting by her side^ 
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"^ often crossed some forest glade within view of the tra- 
vellers,— all contributed to dispel the terror of Eve- 
line's nocturnal visions, and sooth to rest the more an- 
gry passions which had agitated her bosom at her de-"^ 
parture from Bald ring ham. She suffered her palfrey 
to slacken his pace, and with female attention to pro- 
priety, began to adjust her riding robes, and compose 
her head-dress, disordered in her hasty departure. 
Rose saw her cheek assume a paler but more settled 
hue, instead of the angry hectic which had coloured 
it^saw her eye become more steady as she looked 
with a sort of triumph upon her military attendants, 
and pardoned, (what of other occasions she would pro- 
bably have made some reply to,) her enthusiastic ex- 
elamations in praise of her.couutrymen. 

" We journey safe," said Eveline, ** Minder the care 
of the princely and victorious Normans. Theirs is the 
noble \Vrath jf the lion, which destroys or is appeased 
at once— there is no guile in their romantic affection, 
no sullenness mixed with their generous indignation—^ 
they know the duties of the hall as well as those of bat- 
tle $ and were they to be surpassed in the arts of war, 
(which will only be when Plinlimmon is removed from 
its base,) they would still remain superior to every 
other people in- generosity and courtesy." 

*• If I do not feel all their merits so strongly as if I 
'shared their blood," said Rose, *' I am at least glad to 
see them around us, in woods which are said to abound 
with dangers of various kinds. And I confess, my 
heart is the lighter, that I can now no longer observ^e 
the least vestige of that ancient mansion, in which we 
passed so unpleasant a night, and the recollection of 
which will always be odious to me." 

Eveline looked sharply at her. " Confess the truth. 
Rose; thou would st give thy best kirtle to know all of 
my horrible adventure." 

^ It is but confessing that I am a woman," answered 
Rose; '^ and did I say a man, I dare say the difference 
of sex would imply but a small abatement of curiosi- 
ty.'* 

^< Thou makestno parade of other feelings, which 
prompt thee to inquire into iDy fortuned/' said Evelina; 
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** but, sweet Rose, I give thee not the leas credit fop 
them. Believe me, thou shah know aH-^bat, I think, 
not now." 

" At your pleasure," said Rose; " and yet, methinks, 
the bearing in your solitary bosom such a fearful se- 
cret will only render the weight more intolerable. On 
my silence you may rely as on that of the Holy Image, 
which hears us confess what it never re vealsv Besides, 
such things become familiar to the imagination when 
they have been spoken of, and that which is familiar 
gradually becomes stripped of its terrors." 

" Thou speakest with reason, my prudent Rose; and 
surely m this gallant troop, borne like a flower on a 
bush by my good palfrey Yseulte— fresh gales blowing 
round us, flowers opening and birds singing, and hav- 
ing thee by my bridle-rein, I ought to feel this a fitting 
time to communicate what thou hast <8o good a title to 
know. And— yes!— .tht)U8halt know aHl—*-Thott art 
not, I presuine, ignorant of the qualities of what the 
Saxons of this land call a Bahr-geUtP** 

" Pardon me, lady," answered Rose, ^ my fathei 
discouraged my listening to such discourses. I might 
see evil spirits eiwugh, he said, without my imagina* 
tion being taught to form such as were fantastical. 
The word Bahr-geist, I have heard used by Gillian 
and other Saxons; but to me it only conveys spme idea 
of indefinite terror, of wJbich I have never a«ked nor 
received an explanation." "^•^*«^*.-.. 

" Know then," said Eveline, "it is a spectre, usual* 
ly the image of a departed person, who, either for 
wrong sustained in a certain place during life, or 
through treasure hidden there, or from sdhie such 
other cause, haunts the spot from time to time,, be- 
comes familiar to those who dwell there, takes an in- 
terest in their fate« occasionally for good, in^ other di- 
stances or times for evil. The Bahr-geist is, there- 
fore, somietimes regarded as the good genius,, some- 
times as the avenging fiend, attached to particular 
families and classes of men. it is the lot of %he fami- 
ly of Baldringham, (of no mean note in other re- 
spects,) to be subject to the visits of such a being." 

<< M9if I ask the cau^se, (if it be kBown>) of imch visi- 
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tfttioB^ said Rose, desirous to avail heraetf to the ut- g 
termost of the communicative mood of her young lady, "* 
which might not perhaps last very long. 

« I kfiow the legend h«it imperfectly," replied Earc- 
lioe, proeeedsfirg wii^ a degree of calmness, the result 
of strong exertion over her mental anxiety, ^< but in 
general it runs thus :--Bald rick, the Saxon hero who 
lirst possessed yonder dwelling, became enamoured of 
•a fair Briton, said to have been descended from those 
Druids of whom the Welch speak so much, and deem- 
ed not unacquainted with the arts of sorcery which 
they practised, when they offered up human sacrifices 
amid those circles of unhewn and living rock, of which 
thou, hast seen so many. After more than two years 
wedlock, Bal^rick became weary of his wife to such a 
point, that he formed the cruel resolution of putting 
her to -death. Some say he doubted her fidelity—. 
some that the matter was pressed on him by the 
church, as she was suspected of heresy—- 4ome that he 
removed her to make way for a more, wealthy mar- 
riage— -but all agree in the result. He sent two of his 
Cnichts to the house of Baldringham, to put to death 
the unfortunate Vanda, and commanded them to bring 
him the ring which had circled her finger on the day 
of wedlock, in token that his orders were accomplish- 
ed. The men were ruthless in their office, they' 
strangled Vanda in yonder apartfnent, and as the 
lianH was so swollen that no effort could hiring off the 
ring, they obtained possession ef it by severing the 
teger. But long before the return of those cruel per- 
petrators of her death, the shadow of Vanda had ap- 
peared b^ore her appalled husband, and holding up to 
him her bloody hand, made him fearfully sensible how 
well his savage commands iiad been obeyed. After 
liauating him in peace and war, in desert, oouK, and 
c^mp, until he died despairingly on a pilgrimage to 
^the Holy-land, the Bahr-geist, or ghost of the mur- 
dered Vanda bi^ame so terrible in the Houae of Bal- 
4ringham, that the succour of Saint D«nstan was itself 
scarcely siufftcient to put bounds to her vis'it^tion. 
Yea, the Messed saint, when he had succeeded in his 
«xorcisnn,'diid9 in requitf^ ^Baldrnk^'sS orime, impose 
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a strong and enduring penalty upon every female de* 
scendant of. the house in the third degree; namely, 
that once in their liv^s, and before their twenty-first 
year, they should each spend a solitary night in the 
chamber of the murdered Vanda, saying therein cer« 
tain prayers, as well for her repose, as for the suffer- 
ing soul of her murderer. During that awful space, it 
is generally believed that the spirit of the murdered 
person appears to the female who observes the yigil, 
and shows some sign of her future good or bad for- 
tune. If favourable, she appears with a smiling as- 
pect, and crosses them with her unbloodied hand; but 
she announces evil fortune by showing the hand from 
which the finger was severed, with a stem countenance, 
as if resenting upon the descendant of her husband his 
inhuman cruelty. Sometimes she is said to speak. 
These particulars I learned long since from an old 
Saxon dame, the mother of our Marjorie, who had 
been an attendant on my grandmother^ and left the 
House of Baldringham when she made her escape 
from it with my father's father." 

" Did your grandmother ever render this homage,^ 
said Rose, '^ which seems to me— under favour oL 
Saint Dunstan — to bring humanity into too close inr^' 
tercourse with a being of a doubtful nature?** 

^' My grandfather thought so, and never permitted, 
my grandmother to revisit the House of Baldringham 
after her marriage; hence disunion betwixt him and 
his son on the one part, and the members of that fami- 
ly on , the other. They laid sundry misfortunes, and 
particularly the loss of male heirs which at that time' 
befell them, to my mother's not having done the here* 
ditary homage to the bloody-fingered Bahr-geist." 

*' And how could you, ray dearest lady," said Rose, 
^ knowing that they held among them an usage so 
hideous, think of accepting the invitation of Lady ^r- 
mengarde?" ^ 

^^ I can hardly answer you the question. Partly I 
feared my father's recent calamity, to be slain, (as I 
^ave heard him say his aunt once prophesied of him,) 
by the enemy he most despised, might be the result of 
this rite having been neglected— -and partly I hoped, 



that if my mwd shodM be appatted at tfc6 dati^r, ^. 
whcti it pi^sented itself <iVbser to tAy eye, it could not 
be urged on me ift courtesy and humanity. Yoti saw 
how soon my cruel-hearted relative pou-nced uport the 
opptjrtunity, and how impossible it became for me, 
bearing Che name, and, 1 trust, the spirit of Berenger, 

. to escape fronl the net in which I had involved my-^ 

; self." 

I « jjo regard for name or rank shbuld have engaged 

r me," replied Rose,*' to place myself where apprehen- 
sion alone, even without th^e terrors of a real visitatioti, 
mright have punished my presumption with insanity: 
But what, in- the name of Heaven, did you see at this/ 
iiorrible rendezvous?" 

** Ay, there is the question,^* said Eveline, falsing 
her hand to her bruw-^'* how I could witnessr thai 
which I' distinctly saw, yet be able to retain cothttiaWdf 

. of thought aiid intellect!— -I had recited the prescribed 
devotions for the murderer and his victim, and sitting 

y down on the coudi which was assigned me, harf taid 
aside such of my clothes sis might impede my rest— 4 
had siirmotinted, in short, the first shock which I ex- 

l^perienced in committing nfiyself to this mysteriowii 
chamber, and I hoped to pass the night in sltimberas 
^ound as' my tlioughts were innoceht. But I was ffear^ 
fttUy disappointed. J cannot judge how long I hadf 
slept, when my bosom wa* oppressed by an uHusuat 
wfeight, which seemed at once to stifle itiy voice,^ stop' 
the beating of my heart, and prcveiit me from drawing^ 
ray breath; and when I looked up to distover the cause 
of this hdrribie suffocatioii, the form of the murderetf 
British matron stcrod over my couch, taller than life^ 
stvaddWy, and with a countenance wh^re traits of dig- 
nity and beauty ivere mingled with a fierce ex^ressibti 
of vengeful einrltation. She held over me the hancf 
whichbore the bloody marks of her husband's ciHielty, "^ 
and seemed as if she signed the cross, devoting nie t6 
.destructionj whiFe with an uncartMy tone shb Uttered 
these word^:-*— ^ 

WUlo\fr'd wife and married maid, ^ 

Betroth'd,/betrayer, and betray'dl 

Vol. I.— 15 
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The phantom stooped over me as she spoke, and Ipv- 
ercd her gory fingers, as if to touch mjr face, when 
terror giving me the power of which at first it deprived 
n&e,! screamed aloud — the casement of the aparimeot 
was thrown open with a loud noise — and— But what 
signifies my telling all this to thee, Rose, who show so 
plainly, by the movement of eye and lip. that y^u coih 
sider me as a silly and childish dreamer T' 

" Be not angry, my dear lady," said Rose; " I do in- 
deed believe that the witch we call Mara* has heen 
dealing with you; but she, you know, is by leeches 
considered as no real phantom, but solely the creation 
of our own imagination, disordered by causes which 
arise from bodily indisposition." 

*' Thou art learned, maiden," said Eveline^ rather 
peevishly; "but when I assure thee that my better 
angel came to my assistance in a human form^-^tbat 
at his appearance the fiend vanished — ^and that he 
transported me in his arms out of the chamber of ter- 
ror, I think thou wilt, as a goad Christian, put more 
faith in that which I tell you." 

"Indeed, indeed, my sweetest- mistress, I can not," 
replied Rose. "It is even that circumstance of ^|^ 
guardian angel which makes me consider the who^^ 
as a dream. A Norman sentinel, whom I myself 
called from his post on purpose, did indeed come to 
your assistance, apd, breaking into your apartmeat, 
transported you- to that where I myself received you 
from his arms in a lifeless condition." 

" A Norman soldier, ha!" said Eveline, colouring 
extremely; " and to whom, maiden, did you dare give 
commission tobr.eak into my sleeping-chamber?" 

" Your eyes flash anger, madam, but is it reasona- 
ble they should?— Did I not hear your screams of 
agony, and was I to stand fettered by cer,emony at 
such a moment?— no more than if the castle had been 
on fire." 

' " I ask: you again, Rose," said her mistress, still 
with discomposure, though less aw'grily than at first, 
*' whom you directed to break into my apartment?" 

*Kphialtes, br Nightmare. 
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I *' Indeed I know not, lady," said Rose; **for, be- 
: sides that he was muffled in his mantle, little chance 
-^ was there of my knowing his features, even had I seen 
f them fully. But! can soon discover the cavalier; and 
I will set about it, that I may give him the reward I 
' promised, and warn him to be silent and discreet in 
this matter." 

" Do so," said Eveline; *« and if you find him among 
those soldiers who attend us, I will indeed lean to 
thine opinion, and think that phantasy had the chief 
share in the evils I have endured the last night," 

Rose struck her palfrey with the rod, and, accom- 
panied by her mistress, rode up to Philip Ouarine, 
the Constable's squire, who for the present com- 
manded their little escort. '* Good Guarine," she 
said, ^I had talk with one of those sentinels last 
night from my window, and he did me some service, 
for which i promised him recompence — Will you in- 
quire for the man, that I may pay him his guerdon?" 
*' Truly, I will owe him a guerdon also, pretty 
maiden," answered the squire; "for if a lance of them 
approached near enough the house to hold speech 
the windows^ he transgressed the precise orders 
watch." 

ush! you must forgive that for my sake,." said 
Rose. *' I warrant, had I called on yourself, stout 
Guarine, I would have had influence to bring you un- 
der my chamber window." 

Guarine laughed, and shrugged his shoulders. 
^ True it is," he said, " when women are in place, 
discipline is in danger." 
He then went to make the necessary inquiries among 
= his band, and returned with the assurance, that his sol- 
diers, generally and severally, denied having ap- 
proached the mansion of the Lady Ermengarde on 
the pi-eceding night. 

*' Thou seest. Rose," said Eveline, with a signifi- 
^cant look, to her attendant. 
^ " T^^ poor rogues are afraid of Guarine's severity," 
said i@^e, " and dare not tell the truths— I shall have 
' some one in private claiming the reward of me." 

<* I would 1 had the privilege myself^ damsel," said 
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Guarinej " but for these fellows, th^y are not so timor- 
ous as you suppose them, being even too ready Joj 
avouch their roguery when it hath less excuse — Be- 
»ides, I promised them impunity. — Have you any 
thing further to order?" 

" Nothing, jg;ood Guarine," said Eveline; *^only tbis^ 
small donative to procure wine for thy soldiers, that 
they'may spend the next night more merrily than the 
last. — And now he is goue,-r-Maiden, thou must, I 
think, be now well aware, that what tbou sawest wa$ 
no earthly being?" 

^ I must believe mine own cars and eyes, madam," 
replied Rose. 

" Do— but allow me the same privilege,*' answered 
Eveline. " Believe me that my deliverer, (for sol 
mufit call him,) bore the features of one who neither 
was^ nor could be, in the neighbourhood of Baldriog- 
ham. — Tell me but one things— What dost tliou thiak 
of this extraordinary prediction— 

Widow'd wife and wedded maid, 
i^etroth'd, betr»y«f^ nnd betray M? 

Thou wilt say it is an idle invention of my brain — hHk 
think it for a moment the speech of a true diviner, and 
what w.ouldst thou say of it?" 

** That you may be betrayed, my dearest lady, but 
never be a betrayer," answered Rose with animation. 

Eveline reached her hand out to her friend,, and, as 
sfhe pressed affectionately that which Rose gave in re- 
turn, she whispered to her with energy, ** I thank 
thee for the judgment,. >^hich my own heart confirms." 

A cloud of dust now announced the approach of the 
Constable of Chester and his retinue, augmented by 
attendance of his host^ Sir William Herbert, and some 
of his neighbours and kinsmen, who came to pay their 
respects to the orphan of the Garde Doloureuse,^by 
which ^appellation Eveline was known upon her pas- 
sage through their territory. 

Eveline remarked, that at their greeting, De Lacy 
looked with displeased: surprise at the disarrangement 
qf her dress and equipage, which, her hasty departure 
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from Baldritigham had necessarily occasioned; and she 
was, on her part, struck with an expression of counte- 
nance which seemed to say, ^' I am not to be treated as 
an ordinary person, who may be received with negli- 
gence, and treated slightly with impunity. " For tlic 
first time, she thought that, though always deficient 
in grace and beauty,, the Constable's countenance was 
formed to express the more angry passions with force 
and vivacity, and that she who shared his rank and 
name must lay her account with the implicit surreil*' 
der of her will and wishes to those of an arbitrary lord 
and master. 

But the cloud soon passed from the Constable's 
brow; and in the conversation which he afterwards 
maintained with Herbert and the other knights and 
gentlemen, who from time to time Came to greet and 
accompany them for a little way on their journey, 
Eveline had occasion to admire his superiority, both 
of sense and expression, and to remark the attention' 
and deference with which his words were listened to 
by men too high in rank^ and too proud, readily to 
admit any preeminence that was not/ founded on ac- 
knowledged merit. The regard of women is general- 
ly much influenced by the estimation which an indi- 
vidual maintains in the opinion of men; and Eveline, 
when she concluded her journey in the Benedictine 
nunnery in Gloucester, could not think without respect 
Upon the renowned warrior, and celebrated politician, ^ 
whose acknowledged abilities appeared to place him 
above every one whom she had seen approach hincu 
His wife, Eveline thought, <(and she was not without 
ambition,) if relinquishing some of those qualities in a 
husband which are in youth most captivating to th^ 
female imagination, must be still generally honoured 
and respected, and have contentment, if not romantic 
felicity, within her reach. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Tax Lady Eveline remained nearly four months 
with her aunt, the Abbess of the Benedictine nunnery^ 
under whose auspices the Constable of Chester saw his 
suit advance and prosper, as it would probably have 
done under that of the deceased Raymrond Berenger 
her brother. It ia probable, that, hut for the suppose 
cd vision of the Virgin, and the vow of gratitude 
which that vision had called forth, the natural dislike 
of so young a person to a match so unequal in years, 
might hav« effectually opposed 'his success. Indeed 
Eveline, while honouriog the Constable's virtues, do- 
ing jUAtice to his high character, and admirin-g his ta- 
lents, could never altogether divest himself of a secret 
fear of him, which, while it prevented her from ex- 
pressing any direct disapprobation of his addresses, 
caused her sometimes to shudder, she scarce knew 
why, at the idea of their becoming successful* 

The ominous words, ^ betraying and betrayed," 
would then occur to her iiiemory; and when her aunt, 
(the period of the deepest mourning being elapsed,) 
had fixed a period for her betrothal, she looked fo^ 
ward to it with a feeling of terror, for which she was 
unable to account to herself, and which, as well as the 
particulars of her dream, she concealed even from Fa^ 
ther Aldrovand in the hours of confession. It was not 
aversion to the Constable-^— it was far less preference 
to any other suiton— it was one of those iuatinctive 
movements and emotions by which Nature ae^ns U> 
warn us of approaching danger, though furnishing no 
information respecting its nature, and suggesting no 
means of escaping from it. -> ." 

So strong were these intervals of apprehension, that 
if the|( had been seconded by the remonstrances of 
Rose Flammock, as formerly^ they might perhaps have 
led to Eveline's even yet forming some resolution un- 
favourable to the suit of the Constable. But, still 
more zealous for her lady's honour than even for her 
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ItappinesSy Rose had strictly forborne every effort 
^i^ich could affect Eveline's purpose, when she had 
once expressed herapprobation of De Lacy's addresses; 
stnd whatever she thought or anticipated concerning 
the proposed marriage, she seemed froni that mo«- 
Yn«nt to consider it as an event which must necessarii> 
ly take place. 

De Lacy himself, ^s he learned more intimately to 
liDOW the. merit of the prize which he was desirous of 
possessing, looked forward with different feelings to- 
'wards the union, than those with which he had first 
proposed the measure to Raymond Berenger. It was 
ishen a mere match of interest and convenience, which 
lisui occuri'ed to the mind of a proud and politic feu- 
dal lord, as the best mode of consolidating the power 
sind perpetuating the line of his family. * Nor did even 
%he splendour of Eveline's beauty make that impres- 
sion upon De Lacy, which it was calculated to do on 
*he fiery and impassioned chivalry of the agt». He 
iwas past that period of life wheti the wise ai*e capti- 
vated by outward form, and might have said with 
truths as well as with discretion, that he could have 
wished his beautiful fcvride several years older, and 
possessed of a more moderate portion of personal 
charms, in order to have rendered the niatch mare lil- 
ted for his own age and disposition. This stoicism, 
however, vanished, when, on repeated interviews with 
his destined bi*ide, he found that she was indeed inex- 
perienced in Ufe^ but desirous to be guided by superi- 
or wisdom; and that, although gifted with high spirit, 
and a disposition which began to recover its natural 
elastic gaiety, she was gentle, docile, and, above all, 
endowed with a Ermness of princi^i^, which seemed 
to give assurance that she would tread uprightly, and 
without spot, the slippery paths in iilrhich youths rank, 
and beauty, are doomed to move. 

As feeling^ of a warnaer and more impassioned kind 
towards Eveline began to glow in De Lacy's bosom^ 
his engagements as a crusader became moi^ and more 
burdensome to him. The Benedictine Abbess, the 
natural guardian of Eveline's happiness, added to 
these feelings by her reasoaing and i^emonBtrances. 
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Although a nun and a devotee, she held in reverence 
the holy state of matrimony, and comprehended sa 
much of it as to be aware, that its important purposes 
could not be accomplished while the whole continent 
•of Europe was interposed betwixt the married pair; 
for as to a hint from the Constable, that his young 
spouse might accompany him into the dangerous and 
dissolute precincts of the Crusader's camp, the good 
lady crossed herself with horror at the proposal, and 
never permitted it to be a second time mentioned ia 
her presence. 

It was not, however, uncommon for kings, princes, 
and other persons of high consequence, who had taken 
upon them the vow to rescue Jerusalem, to obtain de- 
lays, and even a total remission of their eugagementt 
by proper application to the Church of jRome. The 
Constable was sure to possess the full advantage of his 
sovereign's interest and countenance, in seeking per- 
mission to remain in England, for he was the noble to 
whose valour and policy Henry had chiefiy intrusted 
the defence of the disorderly Welch marches; and it 
was by no means with his good will that so useful a 
subject hud ever assumed the cross. 

It was, settled, therefore, in private betwixt the Ab- 
bess and the Constabte, that the latter should solicit 
at Rome, and with the Pope's Legate in England, a 
remission of his vow for at least two years;^ a favour 
which it was thought could scarce be refused to one 
of his wealth ^nd infiuence, backed as it was with the 
most liberal oi&rs of assistance towards the i^edemp- 
tion of the Holy Land. His offers were indeed munifi.- 
cent; for he proposed, if his own personal attendance 
Were dispensed with, to send an hundred lances at his 
own cost, each lance accompanied by two squires, 
three archers, and a varlet or horse-boy; being double 
the retinue by which his own person was to have been 
accompanied. He offered besides to deposit the sum 
of two thousand bezants to tl>e general expenses of the 
expedition, to surrender to the use of the Christian a^ 
mament tiiose equipped vessels which h^ had provid- 
ed, and which even now awailed the embarkation of 
himself and his followers. ^ 



YA, while ipafcing these magaificeBt profffirA) the Con- 
stable could not help feeling they would be inadequate 
to the expectations of the rigid prelate 3>a)dwin, who, 
as he had himself preached the crusade, and brought 
the Constable find many others Into that holy engage- 
^metit, mu^t needs see with displeasure the work of hi$ 
eloquence endangered^ by the retreat of so important 
an ass9ciate from his favourite enterprise. To soften, 
therefore, his disappointment as much as possible, the 
Constable offered to the Archbishop, that,in the event 
of his obtaining license to remain in Britain, his forces 
should be led by his nephew, Pamian Lacy, already 
renowned for his early feats of chivalry, the present 
hope of his house, and, failing heirs of ins own body, 
its future head and support. > . 

The Constable took the most prudent method of 
comtnlunicatin^ this proposal to the Archbishop Bald- 
\vin, through a mutual friend, on whose good olBces 
he could depend, and wh.ose interest with the Prelate 
was riegarded as great. But notwithstanding th^ 
splendour of the proposal, the Prelate heard it with 
sullen and obstinate silence, and referred for answer to 
a personal conference with, the Constable at an ap- 
pointed day, when concerns of the church would call 
the x\rchbishop to the city of Gloucester. The re-* 
port of the mediator was such as induced the Consta- 
ble to expect a severe struggle with the proud and 
powerful churchman, but, himself proud and power- 
ful, and backed by the favour of his, sovereign, he did 
not expect to be foiled in the contest. 

The necessity that this point should be previously 
^justed, as well as the recent loss of Evelihe's father^ 
gave an air of privacy to De Lacy's courtship, and 
prevented its being signalized by tournaments and 
feats of military skill, in which he would have been 
otherwise desirous to display his own address in the 
eyes of his mistress. The rules of the convent pre- 
vented his giving entertainments of dancing, music, or 
other more pacific revelsj and although the Constable 
displayed his affection by the most splendid gifts to 
his future bride and her attendants,. the whole affair 
ijji th^ opinion of the, experienced Dame Gillian, pro- 
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ceeded more with the solemnity of a funeral, than the 
light pace of an approaching bridal. 

The bride herself felt somethingof this, and thought 
occasionally it might have been lightened by the visits 
uf young Daniian, in whose age, so- nearly correspond- 
ing to her own, she might have expected some reliefr* 
from the formal courtship of his graver uncle. But 
he came not; aod from what the Constable said con- 
cerning him, she was led to imagine that the relations 
had, for a time at least, exchanged occupations and 
character. The elder De Lacy continued, indeed, in 
nominal observance of his vow, to di^ell in a pavilion 
by the gates of Gloucester; but he seldom donned his 
armour, substituted costly damask and silk for his 
war- worn shamoy doublet, and affected at his advanc- 
ed time of life more gaiety of attire than his contem- 
poraries remembered as distinguishing his early youth. 
His nephew, on the contrary, resided almost constant- 
ly on the marches of Wales, occupied in settling by 
prudence, or subduing^by main force, the various dis* 
turbances bywhich these provinces were ag;itated;;,and 
Eveline learned wim surprise, that it was with difficul- 
ly his uncle had prevailed, on him to be present at the 
ceremony of their being betrothed to each other, or, 
as the Normans entitled it, thtir Jian^allea. This en- 
gagement, which preceded the actual marriage for a 
space more or less, according to circumstances, was 
usually celebrated with a solemnity corresponding to 
the rank of the contracting parties. 

The Constable added, with expressions of regret, 
that Damian gave himself too little rest, considering 
his early youth, slept too little, and indulged in too 
restless' a disposition— that his health was suffering— 
and that a learned Jewish leech, whose opinion had 
been taken, had given his advice that the warmth of 
a more genial climate was necessary to restore his 
constitution to its general and natural vigour. 

Eveline heard this with much regret, for she re- 
membered Damian as the angel of good tidings, who 
first brought her news of deliverance from the forces 
of the Welch; and the occasions on which they had 
wet, though mournful, brought a sort of pleasure i» 
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reeollectlotv, so gentle had been the youth's deport* 
ment, aivd so consoling his expressions of symputby. 
She wished she could see him, that she might herself 
judge of the nature of his ilhiess; for, like other dam?* 
seis of that age, she was not entirely ignorant of th0 
^rt of healing, and had been taught by Father Aldro-- 
vand, himself no mean physician, how to extract heal- 
ing essences from plan ts, and lie rbs gathered under, 
planetary hours. She thought it possible that her 
tajents in this art, slight as they were, might perhaps 
be of service to one already 4?er friend and liberatori 
and soon about to become her very hear relation. 

It was therefore with a sensation of pleasure, min- 
glec^ with some confusion, (at the idea, doubtless, of 
assuming the part of medical adviser, to so young a 
patient,) that one evening, while the convent was 
assembled about some business of their chapter, she 
heard Gillian announce that the kinsman of the Lord 
Constable desired to speak with her. She snatched 
up the veil, which she wore in compliance , with the 
customs of the house; and hastily descended to the 
parloor, commanding the attendance of Gillian, who, 
nevertheless, did not think proper to obey the signal. 

When she 'Entered the apartment, a man whom she 
had never seen befQre%3vanced, kneeled on one knee, 
and, taking up the hem of her veil, saluted it with an 
air of the most profound respect. She stepped back, 
surprised and alarmed, although there wa& nothing in 
the appearance of the stranger to justify her appre- 
hension. Redeemed to be about, thirty years of age, 
tail of stature, and bearing a noble though wasted 
form, and a countenance on which disease, or perhaps 
the indulgence of early passions, had anticipated the 
traces of age. His demeanour seemed courteous and 
respectful, even in a degree which approached to ex- 
cess. He observed Eveline's surprise, and said, in a 
tone of pride, mingled with emotion, " I fear that I 
have beeu mistaken, and that my visit is^ regarded as 
an unwelcome intrusion.** 

" Arise, sir^" answered Eveline, ** and let mie know 
your name and business. I wi|s summoned to a kins- 
man of the Constable of Chester." 
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"And yoii expected the stripling; Damian^" an- 
swered the stranger. *' Bat the match with which 
England rings will connect you with others of the 
house, and among these, with the luckless Randal de 
Lacy. ** Perhaps, continued he, "the fair Eveline 
Beren'ger may not even have heard his name breathed^ 
by his more fortunate kinsman— more fortunate in 
every respect, but most fortunate in his present pros- 
pectsi" 

This compliment was accompanied by a deep reve- 
rence, and Eveline stood' much embarrassed how to 
reply to' his civilities; for although she now well re- 
membered to have heard this Randal slightly men- 
tioned by the Constable when speaking of his family, 
it was in terms which implied that there "was no good 
understanding betwixt them. She therefore only re* 
turned his courtesy by general thanks for the honour 
of his visit, trusting he would then retire; but such 
was not his purpose. 

^' I comprehend," he said, ** from the coldness with 
which the Lady Eveline Berengef receives me, that 
what she has heard of me from my kinSman, (if indeed 
he thought me worthy of being mentioned to her at 
atl,) has been, to say the le^st, unfavourable. And 
yet my name once stood as.higlf in fields and courts, 
as that of the Constable; nor is it aught more dis- 
gracefur than what is indeed often esteemed the worst 
of disgraces— poverty, which prevents my still aspir- 
ing to* places of honour and fame. If lii'y yotithful 
follies have been numerous, I have paid for them by 
the loss of my fortune and the degra:dation of my con- 
dition; and therein nriy happy kinsman m'ight, if he 
]>leased, do me som^ aid-^I mean not with his purse 
oi» estate; for, poor as I am, I would Hot lire 6ti alms 
extbrted from the reluctant hattd of an estranged 
fmend; but his countenance would put him to no cost, 
and, in so far^ I might expect some favour." 

" In that my Lord -Con stable," said Eveline, *' must 
judge for himself. — I have — as yet, at least— Ao right 
to inter^re in his family alfaitsf and if I shouW ever 
have such right, it will well become me t^o be cautious 
how I use it." 
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*' It is prudently answered," replied Randal; ** but 
what I asic of you is merely, that you, in your gentle* 
IIC8S, would please to convey to my cousin a suit, 
which I find is hard to bring my ruder tongue to utter 
^ with sufficient submission. The usurers, whose claims 
"''have eaten like a canker into my means, now menace 
me with a dungeon f a threat which they dared not 
matter, far less attempt to execute, were it not that 
they see me an outcUst, unprotected by the natural 
head of my family, and regard me rather as they 
would some unfriended vagrant, than as a descendant 
of the powerful House of Lacy.'* 

"It is as a dnccessity," replied Eveline; " but I see 
not how I can help you in such extremity.*' 

*' Easily," replied Randal de Lacy. ** The day of 
your 'betrothal is fixed, as I hear reported; and it is 
your right to select what witnestses you please to the 
solemnity, which may the saints bless! To every one 
but myself, presence or absence on that occasion is a 
matter of mere ceremony — to me it is almost life or 
death. So am I situated, that the marked instance of 
slight or contempt, implied by my exclusion from thi» 
meeting of our family, will be held for the signal ^f 
my expulsion from the house of the De Lacys, and 
lor a thousand bloodhounds to assail me without mercy 
or forbearance, whom, cowards as they are, even the 
slightest show of countenance from my powerful kins- 
ratkn would compel to stand at bay. But why should I 
occupy your time in talking thus? — Farewell, madam, 
be happy — and do not think of me the more harshly, 
that for a few minutes I have broken the tenor bf your 
happy thoughts, by forcing my misfortunes on your 
notice." 

** Stay, sir," said Eveline, affected by the tone and 
manner of the noble suppliant; ^' you shall not have ^ 
it to say that you have told your distress to Eveline 
Berenger, without receiving such aid as is in her 
power to give. I will mention your request to the 
Constable of Chester." 

«* You must do more if you really mean to assist 
me," said Randal de Lacy, «* you must make that re- 
quest your own. You do not know/' said he^ coutiou- 
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ing to beBd ot) her a fixed and expressive look, ^' how 
hard it is to change the fixed purpose of a De Lacy— a 
twelvemonth hence you will probably be better ac^ 
quainted with the firm texture of our resolutions. 
But, at present, what can withstand your wish, should 
you deign to express it!" 

" Your suit, sir, shall not be lost for want of my 
advancing it with my good word, and good wishes/' 
replied Eveline; '* but you must be well aware that its 
success or failure roust rest with the Constable him- 
self." 

Randal de Lacy took his leavie with the same air of 
deep reverence which had marked his entrance; only, 
that, as he then saluted the skirt of Eveline's robe, he 
now rendered the same homage by touching her hand 
with his lip. She saw him depart with a mixture of 
emotions, in which compassion was predominant; al- 
though in bis complaints of the Constable's unkind- 
ness to him there was something ofiensiv^, and his 
avowal of follies and excess seemed uttered rather in 
the spirit of wounded pride, than in that of contrition. 

When Eveline next saw the Constable, she told him 
of the visit of Randal, and of his request, and strictly 
observing his x:ountenance while she spoke, she saw, 
that at the first mention of his kinsman's name, a 
gleam of anger shot along his countenance. He soon 
subdued it, however, and, fixing his eyes on the ground, 
listened to Eveline's detailed account of the visit, and 
her request ** that Randal might be one of the invited 
witnesses to their JiangiaU^** 

The Constable paused for a moment, as if he were 
considering how to elude the solicitation. At length 
he replied, *' You do not know for whom you ask thi«, 
or you would perhaps have forborne your request; 
neither are you apprized of its full import, though my 
crafty cousin well knows, that when I do him thiis 
grace which he asks, I bind myself, as it wen&, in the 
eyjp of the world once more«**-and it will be for th? 
third time-— to interfere in his affairs, and plape them 
on such a footing as may afford him the paeans of re- 
establishing his fallen conseq^ipnce} a«d repairing W* 
n^n^eraus errors." 
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*' And wherefore not, my lord?" said the generouii 
Eveline " If he has been only ruined through follies^ 
he is now of an age when these are no longer tempting 
snares; and if his heart and hand be good, he may 
yet be an honour to the House of De Lacy." 

The Constable shook his head. " He hath indeed,** 
he said, ^ a' heart and hand fit for service, God 
knoweth, whether in good or evil. But never shall it 
be said, that you, my fair Eveline, made request of 
Hugh de Lacy, which he was not to his uttermost 
willing to comply with. Randal shall attend at our 
fian^Uta}' — there is indeed the more cause for his 
attendance^ as I somewhat fear we may lack that of our 
valued nephew Damian, whose malady rather in- 
creases than declines, and, as I hear, with strange 
symptoms of unwonted disturbance of mind and starts 
of temper, to which no youth hath hitherto been less 
subject. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

» 

ll'ing out the merry bells^ the bride approaches. 
The blush upon Iter cheek hath shamed the morning, 
For that is dawning palely. Grant, good saints^ 
These elouds betoken nought of evil omen. 

' ; OldPknf. 

The day of the fiangiaUe$^ or espousals, was now 
approaching; and it seems that neither the profession 
of the Abbess, nor her practice at least, were so rigid 
as to prevent her selecting the great parlour of the 
convent for that holy rite, although ni^cessarily intro- 
ducing many male guests within those vestal precinct!, 
and notwithstanding that the rite itself was the pre- 
liminary to a state which the inmates of the cloister 
had renounced for ever. The Abbess's Norman pride 
of birth, and the real interest which she took in her 
niece's advancement, overcame all scruples^ and the 
venerable mother might be seen in unwonted bustle, 
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now giving orders to the gardener for decking the 
apartment with flowers — now to her cellaress, her 
precentrix, and the lay-sisters of the kitchen, for pre- 
paring a splendid banquet, mingling her commands on 
these worldly subjects with an occasional ejaculation 
^n their vanity and worthlessness, and every now and 
then converting the busy and anxious looks which she 
threw upon her preparations into a solemn turning 
upward of eyes and folding of hands^ as one who 
sighed over the mere earthly pomp which she took 
such trouble in superintending. At another time the 
good lady might have been seen in close consultation 
with Father Aldrovand upon the ceremonial, civil and 
religious, which was to accompany a solemnity of 
such consequence to her family. 

Meanwhile the reins of discipline, although relaxed 
for a season, were not entirely thrown loose. The 
outer court of the convent was indeed for the time 
opened for the reception of the male sex; but the 
younger sisters and novices of the house being care- 
fully secluded in* the more inner apartments of the ex- 
tensive building, under the immediate eye of a grim 
old nun, or, as the conventual rule designed her, an 
ancient, sad, and virtuous person, termed Mistress of 
the Novices, were not permitted to pollute their eyes 
by looking on waving plumes and rustling mantles. 
A few sisters, indeed, of the Abbess's own standing;, 
were left at liberty, being such goods as it was thought 
could not, in shopman's phrase, take harm from the 
air, and which are therefore left lying loose on the 
Counter. These antiquated dames went mumping 
about with much aflected indifference, and a great 
deal of real curiosity, endeavouring indirectly to get 
information concerning names, and dresses, and deco- 
rations, without daring to show such interest in these 
ipanities as actual questions on the subject might have 
implied. 

A stout band of the Constable's spearmen guarded 
the gatft of the nunnery, admitting only within the 
hallowed precinct the few who were to be present at 
the solemnity, with their principal attendants; and 
while the former were ushered with all form into the 
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apartments dressed out for the occasion, the attend*- 
aiits, although detained iti the outer court, werelibci- 
rally supplied with refreshments of the most substan- 
tial kind; and had the amusement, so dear to the 
n&enial classes, of examining and criticising their 
masters and their mistresses, as they passed into the 
interior apartments prepared for their reception. 

Aii^ongst the domestics who were thus eihployed 
trere old Raoul the huntsman and his Jolly dame;-«^ 
he gay and glorious, in a new cassock of green velvet, 
she gracious and comely, in a kirtle of yellow silk, 
fringed with minivair, and that at no mean cost, were 
equally busied in beholding the gay spectacle^ The 
most inveterate M^ars have their occasional terms of 
truce; the most bitter and boisterous weather its hours 
of warmth and of calmness^ and so was it with the 
matrimonial horizon of this amiable pair, which, 
usually cloudy, had now for brief space cleared up. 
The splendour of their new apparel, the mirth of the 
spectacle around them, with the aid, perhaps, of a 
bowl of muscadine quaffed by Raoul, and a cup of 
hippocras sipped by his wife, had rendered them rather 
more agreeable in each other's eyes than was their 
wont; good cheer being in such cases as oil is to a 
rusty lock, the means of making those valves move 
smoothly and glibly, which otherwise work not to- 
gether at all, or by shrieks and groans express their 
i^luctance to move in union. The pair had stuck 
themselves into a kind of niche, three or four steps 
iVom the ground, which contained a small stone bench, 
whence their curious eyes could scrutinize with ad- 
vautage every guest who entered the court. 

Thus placed, aird in their present state of temporary 
concord, Raoul with his frosty visa'ge formed no unapt 
representative of January, the bitter father of the year, 
and though Gillian was past the delicate bloom of 
youthful May, yet the melting fire of a full dark eye, 
and the genial glow of a ripe and crimson cheek, 
made her a lively type of the fruitful and jovial Au- 
gust. Dame Gillian used to make it her boast, that 
she could please every body with her gossipy when she 
chose it, ffom Raymond Berenger dowa to Robin the 
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horse-boy; and like a good housewife, who, to kee^ 
her hand in use, will sometimes even condescend to 
dress a dish for her husband's sole eating, she now 
thought proper to practise her powers of pleasing ob 
old Raoul, fairly conquering, in her successful sallies 
of mirth and satire,* not only his cynical temperament 
towards all human kind, but his peculiar and special 
disposition to be testy with his spouse. Her jokes, 
such as they were, and the coquetry with which thej 
were enforced, had such an effect oti this Timonc^ 
the woods, that he curled up his cynical nose, dis^ 
played his few straggling teeth like a cur about to 
bite, broke out into a barking laugh, which was more 
like the cry of one of his own hounds-estopped short 
in the explosion, as if l\e had suddenly recollected that 
it was out of character; yet, ere he resumed his acri- 
monious gravity, shot such a glance at Gillian as made 
his nut- cracker jaws, pinched eyes, and convolved 
nose, bear no small resemblance to one of those fan- 
tastic faces which decorate the upper end of old bass^ 
viols. 

^^ Is not this better than laying your dog-leash oft 
your loving wife, as if she were a brach of the kennel?'^ 
said August to January. 

" In troth is it," answered January, in a frost-bitten 
tone; — ^^ and so it is also better than doing the brach* 
tricks which bring the leash into exercise." 

^' HumphI" said Gillian, in the tone of one who 
thought her husband^s proposition might bear being 
disputed; but instantly changing the note to that of 
tender complaint, « Ahl Raoul," she said, "do you not 
reipember how you once beat me because our late 
lord, — Our Lady assoil himi—- took my crimson breast* 
knot for a peony rose?" • 

"Ay, ay," said the huntsman; "I remember our 
old master would make such mistakes — Our Lady as- 
soilzie him! as you say— The best hound will hunt 
counter." 

" And how could you think, dearest Raoul, to let 
the wife of thy bosom go so long without a new 
kirtle?" said his helpmate. 

!! Why, thou hast got one irova, our young lady thit 



might serve a countess/* said Raoul, his coneord 
jarred by her touching this chord— ^ how many kirtlcfr 
would'st thou have?" 

" Only two, kind Raoul; just that folks may not 
count their children's age by th& date of Dame GiU 
lian's last new gown.". 

" Well, weR — ^it is hard that a man can not be in a 
good hunfour once and away without being made to 
pay for it. But thou shalt have a new kirtle at Mi- 
chaelmas, when I sell the bucks-hides for the season, ' 
The very antlers should bring a good penny this year." 
" Ay, ay," said Gillian; "I ever tell thee, husband, 
the horns would be worth the hide in a fair market.** 
Raoul tiirned briskly round as if a wasp had stung 
him, and there is no guessing what his reply might 
have been to this seemingly innocent observation, had 
not a gallant horseman at that instant entered the 
court, and, dismounting like the others, gave his 
horse to the charge of a squire, or equerry, whose 
. attire blazed with embroidery. 

"By Saint Hubert, a proper horseman, and a destri- 
er for an earl," said Hubert; " and my Lord Consta- 
ble's liveries withal — yet, I know not the .gallant." 

«' But I do," said Gillian; '' it is Randal De Lacy, 
the Constable's kinsman, and as good a man as ever 
came of the name'." 

** Oh! by 3aint Hubert, I have heard of him — men 
say he is a reveller, iind a jangler, and a waster of his 
goods." 

" Men lie now and then," said Gillian drily. 
" And women also," replied Raoul; — •* why, me- ^ 
thinks he winked on thee just now." 

/* That right eye of thine saw never true since our 
good lord — Saint Mary rest him!- — flung a cup of wine 
in thy face, for pressing over boldly into his with- 
di:awing^room ." 

"I marvel," said Raoul, as if he heard her not, 
<* that yonder ruffler comes hither. I have heard that 
he is suspected to have attempted the Constable's life, 
and that they have not spoken together for five years." 
M He comes on my young lady's invitation, and that 
I know full well/* said Dame Gillian^ ^^ and he is less 
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like to do the Constable wrong than to have wrong at 
his hand, poor gentleman, as indeed he has had enough 
of that already." 

** And who told thee so?" said Raoui bitterly. 

^ No matter, it was one who knew all about it very 
well," said the dame, who begaVi to fear that, in dis- 
playing her triamph of superior information, she had 
been rather over communicative^ 

*< It must have been the devil, or Randal himself," 
said Raoul, *'for no other mouth is larg^ enough for 
such a lie. — But hark ye, Datiie Gillian, who is he 
that presses forward next, like a man that scarce sees 
how he goes?" 

«* Even your angel of grace, my young Squire Da- 
mian," said Dame Gillian. 

*'It is impossible!" answered Raoul**-** Call me 
blind if thou wilt; but I have never seen a man so 
changed in a few weeks— and his attire is flung on 
him so wildly as if he wore a horse-cloth round him 
instead of a in an tie— What can ail the youth? — he has 
made a dead pause at the door, as if lie saw something 
on the threshold that debarred his entrance. — ^Saint 
Hubert, but he looks as if he were elf-stricken i" 

** You ever thought him such a treasure!" said Gil- 
lian; '* and now look at him as he stands by the side of a 
rjeal gentleman, how he stares and trembles as if he 
were distraught."^ 

'*I will speak to him," said Raoul, forgetting his 
lameness, and springing from his elevated station— 
" I will speak to him; and, if he be unwell, I hav^e my 
lancets and fleams to bleed man as well as brute." 

"And a fit physician for such a patient," muttered 
Gillian,— *" a dog-leech for a dreamy madman, that 
neither knows his own disease nor the way to cure 
it." 

Meanwhile the old huntsman made his way towards 
the entrance, before which Daraian remained stand- 
ing, in apparent uncertainty whether he should enter 
or notj, regardless of the crowd around, and at the same 
time attracting their attention by the singularity of 
his deportment; 

Raoul had a private favour for Damian$ tot which 
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perhaps, it was a chief reason, that of late his wife had 
been in the habit of speaking of him in a tone more 
disrespectful than she usually applied to handsome 
young men. Besides, he understood the youth was a 
•second Sir Tristrem in sylvan * sports by wood and 
river, and there needed no more to fetter Raoul's soul 
to him with bands of steel. He saw with great con- 
cern his conduct attract general notice, mixed with 
some ridicule* 

" He stands," said the town-jester, who had crowd- 
«d into the gay throng, " before the gate, like Balaam's 
ass in the Mystery, when he sees so much more than 
ean be seen by arvy one else." 

A cut from Haoul's ready leash rewarded the felicity 
of this application, and sent the fool howling off to 
seek a more favourable audience for his pleasantry. 
At the same time Raoul pressed up to Damian, and 
with an earnestness very different from his usual dry 
causticity of manner^ begged him for God's sake not 
to make himself the general spectacle, by standing 
there as if the devil sat on the door- way, but either to 
enter, or, what might be as becoming, to retire, and 
make himself more fit in apparel for attending on a 
solemnity so nearly concerning his house. 

** And what ails my apparel, old man?" said Dami- 
an, turning sternly on the huntsman, as one who has 
/ been hastily and uncivilly roused from a reverie. 

*' Only, with respect to your valour," answered the 
huntsman, '* men do not usually put old mantles over 
new doublets; and methinks, with submission,' that of 
yours neither accords with your dress, nor is fitted for 
this noble presence." 

" Thou art a fooH" answered Damian, '* and as 
green in wit as gray in years. Know you not that in 
these days the young and old consort together — con- 
tract together — wed together? and should we take 
more care to make our apparel consistent than our ac- 
aions?" , 

" For God's sake, my lord," said Raoul, " forbear 
these wild and dangerous words! they may be heard 
by other ears than mine, and construed by worse irt- 
terpreters. There may be here thpse who will pre- 
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tend to track mischief from light words, as I would 
find a buck from his frayings. Your cheek is pale, 
my lord, your eye is blood-shot; for Heaven's sake re- 
tire!" 

" I will not retire,'^ said Damian, with yet more dis- 
temperature of manner, *' till I have seen^ the Lady 
Eveline.'* 

»< For the sake of all the saints," ejaculated Raoul, 
" not now! — ^^You will do my lady incredible injury by 
forcing yourself into her presence in this condition/' 

** Do you think s6?" said Damian, the remark seem- 
ing to operate as a sedative which enabled him to col- 
lect his scattered thoughts—'* Do you really think so! 
»— I thought that to have looked upon her once more— 
but no — you are in the right, old man.'* 

He turned from the door as if to withdraw, but eit 
he could accomplish his purpose, he turned yet more 
pale than before, staggered, and fell on the pavement 
ere Raoul could afford him his support, useless as that 
might have proved. Those who raised hiiii were su^ 
prised to observe that his garments were soiled with 
bloody and that the stains upon his cloak, ivhich hail I 
been criticised by Raoul, were of the same complex< 
ion. A grave looking personage, wrapped in a sad* 
coloured mantle, came forth from the crowd. 

*' I knew how it would be," he said; ** 1 made ven^ 
section this morning, and commanded repose and 
sleep according to the aphorisms'of Hippocrates; but 
if young gentlemen will neglect the ordinance of their 
physician, medicine will avenge herself. It is im- 
possible that my bandish or ligature, knit by these 
fingers, should have started, but to avenge the neglect 
of the precepts of art.** 

" What means this prate?" said the voice of the 
Constable, bciTore which all others were silent. He 
had been summoned forth just as the i^ite of espousal 
or bethrothing was concluded, on the confusion occa- 
sioned by Damian's situation, and now sternly com- 
manded the physician to replace the bandages which 
had slipped from his nephew's arm, himself assisting 
fn the task of supporting the patient, with the anxious 
and deeply agitated feelings of one who saw a near 
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attd justly valued relative— as yet, the heir of his fame 
afid family-^stpetched before him in a condition so 

■ dangerous. 

But the griefs of the powerful and the fortunate are 
often mingled with the impatience of interrupted pros- 

^ perity. " What means this?" he demanded sternly 
of the leech. . ** I sent you this morning to attend my 
nephew on the first tidings of his illness, and com- 
manded that he should make no attempt to be present 
on this day's solemnity, yet I find him in this^tate,' 
and in this place, " 

^* So please your lordship," replied the leech, with 
a conscious self-importance, which even the presence 
of the Constable could not subdue-— Ciura/tb est canoni' 
ca non coacta; which signifieth, my lord, that the phy- 
sician acteth his cure by rules of art and science-^by 
advice and prescription, hut not by force or violence 
upon the patient, who can pot be at all benefited unless 
he be voluntarily amenable to the orders of hiis medi- 
cum." 

*^ Tell me not of your jargon," said De Lacy; ** if 
my nephew was light-headed enough to attempt to 
come hither in the heat of a delirious distemper, you 
should have h^d sense to prevent him, had it been by 
actual force." 

*^ It may be," said Randal De Lacy, joining the 
crowd, who, forgetting the cause which had brought 
them together, were now assembled abput DamiaO} 
*' that more powerful was the magnet which drew om» 

. kinsman hither, than ^ught the leech could do to with- 

^ hoW him" 

The Constable, still busied about his nephew, look- 
ed up as Randal spoke, and when he was done, asked, 
with form4^ coldness of manner, '< Ha, fair kinsmaOi 

; of what magnet do you speak?" > 

<> Surely of your nephew's lpv« and regard to your 
lar4^biP)" wiswered Randal, "which, not to mention 
liis resp/ect for the L^dy Eveline, must have compelled 
him hither, if his li^bs were able tp b^ar hira.r^And 
here tfec bride cqmes, J thi|ik, in charityi tp thank 
him for Ws ?ieaL" 

*« Wtet uwlteppy ft«tsc is this?" m4 the Lsdy Eve?' 
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line, pressing forward, much disordered with the ii- 
telli)^nce of Oamiaii's danger, which had been sud- 
denly conveyed to her. '* Is there nothing in which 
my poor service may avail?*' 

" Nothing, lady," said the Constable, rising froifl 
beside his nephew, and taking her haiid; *^ your kind- 
ness is here mistimed. This motley assembly, this 
unseeming c<tnfusion, become not your presence." 
^ « Unless it could be helpful, my lord," said Eveline, 
eagerly. **It is your nephew who is in dafiger— my 
deliverer — one of my deliverers, I would say." 

" He is fitly attended by his chirurgeon," said the 
Constable, leading back his reluctant bride into the 
convent, while the medical attendant triumphantly ex- 
clairtied, 

** Well judgeth my Lord Constable, to withdraw 
his noble lady from the host of petticoated empirics, 
who, like so many Amazbns, break in upon and de- 
ran;^^ the course of physical practice, with their petu- 
lant projj^nostics, their rash recipes, their mithridatc^ 
their sumifuges, their amulets, and their charms. 
Well speaketh the Ethnic poet, 

< Non audet, nisi quae didicit, dare cjuod medicorum est; 
•Proramittunt medici-*tractant fabrilia fabri,* ** 

As he repeated these lines with much emphasis, the 
doctor permitted his patient's arm to drop from his 
hand, that he might aid the cadence with a flourish of 
his own. " There," said he to the spectator.s, " is 
what none of you understand — ^no, by Saint Luke, nor 
the Constable himself. " 

" But he knows how to whip in .a hound that bab- 
bles when he should be busy," said Raoul; and silenced 
by this hint, the chirurgeon betook himself to his pro- 
per duty of superintending the removal of young Da- 
mian to an apartment in the neighbourin'g street, 
where the symptoms of his disorder seemed rather to 
increase than diminish, and speedily required all the 
skill and attention which the leech could bestow. 

The subscription of the contract of marriage had, 
as already noticed, been just concluded, when the 



company assetiibl^d on the occasion wew Inteitn^ted 
by the news of D^mian's illness. When the Consta- 
ble led his bride from the coun-yafd into the apart- 
ment where the company was assembled, there was 
• discomposure and nneasmess on the countenance of 
both, and it was not a little increased by the bride 
pulling her hand hastily from the hold of the bride- 
groom, on observing that the latter was stained with 
recent blood, and had in truth left the same stamp up- 
on her own. With a faint e:KClamation she' showed 
the marks to Rose, saying at the same time, *♦ What 
bodes this? — Is this the revenge of the Bloody-finger 
already commenting?'* 

" It bodes nothing, my dearest lady," said Rose— 
^ it is our own fears that are prophets, not those tri- 
fles which we take for augury. For God's sake, speak 
to my lord! He is surprised at your agitation/' 

♦* Let him ask me the causeJiimself," said Evelinej 
<< fitter it should be told at his bidding, than be offered 
by me unasked." 

The Constable, while his bride stood thus convers- 
ing with her maiden, had also observed, that in his 
anxiety to assist his nephew, he bad transferred part 
of his biood from his own hands to £reline^s dress. He 
came forward to apoiogizb for what at such a moment 
seemed almost ominous. ** Fair lady," said he, ^ the 
blood of a true De Lacy can never bode aught but 
peace and happiness to you." 

Eveline seemed as if she would have answered, but 
could not immediately find words. The faithful Rose, 
at the risk of incurring the censure of being over for- 
leiTard, hastened to reply to the compliment. ** Every 
4'amsel is bound to believe what you say, my noble 
lord," was her answer, •* knowing how readily that 
blood hath ever flowed for protecting the distressed, 
and so'iately for our own relief." 

<* It is well spoken, little one," answefecJ the Con- 
stable; ** and the Lady Eveline is happy in a maiden 
who so well knows how to speak when it is her own 
pleasure to be silent— Come, lady," he added, •♦ let 
0.3 hope this mishap of my kinsman is but like a sa- 
crifice to fortune, which permits not the brightest hour 
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to pass without some intervening shadow. Damias, 
I trust, will speedily recover; and be we mindful that 
the blood-drops which alarm you have been drawn by 
a friendly steel, and are symptoms rather of recovery 
than of illness. — Come, dearest lady, your silence dis- 
courages our friends, and wakes in them doubts that 
we are sincere in the welcome due to them. Let me 
be your sewer," he said, and taking a silver ewer and 
napkin from the standing cupboard, which was loaded 
with plate, he presented them on his knee to his bride. 

Exerting herself to shake off the alarm into which 
she had been thrown by some supposed coincidence 
of the present accident with the apparition at Bal- 
dringham, Eveline, entering into her betrothed hus- 
band's humour, was about to raise him from the 
ground, when she was interrupted by the arrival of a 
hasty messenger; who, coming into the room without 
ceremony, informed the Constable that his nephew 
was so extremely ill, that if he hoped to see him alive, 
it would be necessary he should come to his lodgings 
instantly.' 

The Constable started up, made a brief adieu to 
Eveline and to the guests, who dismayed at this new 
and disastrous intelligence, were preparing to disperse 
themselves, when, as he advanced towards the door, 
he was met by a Paritor or Summoner of the Ecclesi- 
astical Court, whose official dress had procured him 
unobstructed entrance into the i>recincts of the abbey. 

" Deus vobiscum^** said the paritor; *' I would know 
which of this fair company is the Constable of Ches- 
ter?" . • . . 

*' I am he," answered the elder De Lacy; "but if 
thy business be not the more hasty, I can not now speak 
with thee— I am bound on matters of life and death." 

"I take all Christian people to witness that I have 
discharged my duty," said the paritor, putting into the 
hand of th^ Constable a «lip of parchment. 

** How is this, fellow," said the Constable in great 
indignation—" for whom or what does your master the 
Archbishoo take me,^ that he deals with me in this un- 
courteous fashion, citing me to compear before him 
more like a delinquent than a friend or a nobleman?" 
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*' My gracious lord/* answered the pari tor haughti- 
ly," is accountable to no one but our Holy Father the 
Pope for the exercise of the power which is intrusted 
to him by the canons of the Church. Your lordship's, 
answer to my citation?" 

" Is the Archbishop present in this city?** said the 
Constable, after a moment's reflecntion — ^'* I knew not 
of his purpose to travel hither, still less of his purpose 
to exercise authority within these bounds.*' 

" My gracious lord the Archbishop," said the paritor, 
" is but now arrived in this city, of which he is me- 
tropolitan; and, besides, by his apostolical commission, 
a legate a /«/erc hath plenary jurisdiction throughout 
all England, as those* may find (whatsoever be their 
degree) who may dare to disobey his summons." 

" Hark thee, fellow," said the Constable, regarding 
the paritor with a grim and angry countenance; " were 
it not for certain respects which I promise thee thy 
iawny hood hath little to do with, thou wert better 
have swallowed thy citation, seal and all, than deliver- 
ed it to me with the addition of ^uch saucy terms. Go 
hence, and tell your master I will see him within the 
space of an hour, during which time I am delayed by 
the necessity of attending a sick relation." " 

The paritor left the apartment with more humility 
in his manner than when he had entered, and left the 
assembled guests to look upon each other in silence 
and dismay. 

The reader can not fail to remember how severely 
^.he yoke of the Roman supremacy pressed both on the 
clergy and laity of England during the reign of Henry 
II. Even the attenipt of that wise and courageous 
monarch to make a stand for the independence of his 
throne in the memorable case of Thomas a Becket, 
had such an unhappy issue, that, like a suppressed re^ 
bellion, it was found to add new strength to the do^ 
mination of the church. Since the submission of the 
king in that ill-fated struggle^ the voice of Rome had 
double potency whensoever it was heafd, and the bold- 
est peers of England held it more wise to submit to 
her imperious dictates, than to provoke a spiritual 
censure which bad So many secular consequences. 
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Hence the slight and scornful manner in which tbe 
Constable was treated by the "prelate Baldwin struck 
a chill of astonishment into tbe assembly of friends 
whom he had collected to witness his espousals; and 
as he glanced his haughty eye around, he saw that 
many who would have stood by him through life and 
death in any other quarrel, had it cTen been with his 
sovereign, were turning pale at the very thought of a 
quarrel with the Church. Emrtiarrassed, and at the 
same time incensed at their timidity, the Constable 
hasted to dismiss them, with the general assurance 
that all would be well-— -that his nephew's indisposi- 
tion was a trifiing complaint, exaggerated t>y a cod- 
ceited physician, and by his own want of care— and 
that the message of the Archbishop, so unceremoni- 
ously delivered, was but the consequence of their mu- 
tual and friendly familiarity, which induced them 
sometimes, for the jest's sake, to reverse or neglect 
the ordinary forms of intercourse.—" If I want to 
9peak with the prelate Baldwin on express business 
and in haste, such is the humility and indifference to 
form of that wbrtby pillar of the church, that I should 
not fear offence," said the Constable, " did I send the 
meanest horseboy in my troop to ask an audience of 
him." - 

So he spoKf— but there was something in his coun- 
tenance which contradicted his words; and his friends 
and relations retired from the splendid and joyful cere- 
mony of his espousals as from a funeral feast, with 
anxious thoughts and with downcast eyes. 

Randal was the only person, who, having attentive- 
ly watched the whole progress of the affair during the 
evening, ventured to approach his cousin as he left the 
house, and asked him, " in the name of their re-united 
friendship, whether he had nothing to command him?" 
assuring him, with a look more expressive than his 
words, that he would not ind him cold in his service. 

** I have nought which can exercise your zeal, fair 
cousin," replied the Constable with the air of one who 
partly questioned the speaker's sincerity; and the part- 
ipg reverence with which he accompanied his words,, 
left Randal no pretext for continuing ^his attendeuce, as 
he seemed to have designed* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Oh, were I sfated high as my ambition, 

rU place this naked foot on necks of monarchs! 

Mysterious Motha^, 

The most ai^ious and unhappy tnument of Hugo 
De Lacy's life, was unquestionably that in which, by 
espousing Eveline with all civil and religious solemni- 
ty, he seemed to approach to what for some time he 
had considered as the prime object of his wishes. 
He was assured of the early possession of a beautiful 
and amiable wife, endowed with such advantage of 
worldly goods, as gratified his ambition as well as his 
affections — Yet, even in this fortunate moment, the 
horizon darkened around him, iji a manner which 
presaged nought but storm and calamity. At his 
nephew's lodging he learned that the pulse of the pa- 
tient had risen, and his delirium had augmented, and 
all around him spoke very doubtfully of his chance of 
recovery, or surviving a crisis which seemed speedily 
approaching^ The Constable stole towards the door 
of the apartment which his feelings permitted him not 
to enter, and listened to the raving which the fever 
gave rise to. Nothing can be more melancholy than 
to hear the mind at work concerning its ordinary oc- 
cupations, when the'body is stretched in pain and dan- 
ger upon the couch of severe sickness; the contrast 
betwixt the ordinary state of health, its joys or its la- 
bours, renders doubly affecting the actual helplessness 
of the patient before whom these visions are rising^ 
aud we feel a corresponding degree of compassion for 
the sufferer whose thoughts are wandering: so far from 
his real condition. 

The Constable felt this acutely as he heard his ne- 
phew shout the war-cry of the family repeatedly, ap- 
pearing, by the words of command and direction 
which he uttered frbni time to time, to be actively en- 
gaged in leading his men-at-arms against the Welch. 

'17* 
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At another time he mutter^ various terms of the 
manege, of falconry, and of the chase — he mentioned 
his uncle's name repeatedly on these occasions, as if 
the idea of his kinsman had heen connected alike with 
his martial encounters, and with his sports by wood 
and river. Other sounds there were, which he mut- 
tered so low as to be altogether undistinguishable. 

With a heart even still more softened towards his 
kinsman's sufferings as he heard the points on which 
his mind wandered, the Constable twice applied his 
hand to the latch of the door, in order to enter^the bed- 
room, and twice forbore, his eyes running faster with 
tears than he chose should be witnessed by the attend- 
ants. At length, relinquishing his purpose, he hastily 
left the house, mounted his horse, and, followed only 
by four of his personal attendants, rode towards the 
palace of the Bishop, where, as he learned from public 
rumour, the Arch-prelate Baldwin had taken up his 
temporary residence. 

The train of riders and of led horses, of sumpter 
mules, and of menials and attendants, both lay and ec- 
clesiastical, which thronged around the gate of the 
Episcopal mansion, together with the gaping crowd 
of inhabitants who had gathered around, some to gaze 
upon the splendid show, some to have the chance of 
receiving the benediction of the Holy Prelate, was so 
great as to impede the Constable's approach to the 
palace-door; aiid when this obstacle was surmounted, 
he found another in the obstinacy of the Archbishop's 
attendants, who permitted him not, though announced 
by nan(>e and title, to cross the threshold of the man- 
sion, until they should receive the express command 
of their master to that efifect. 

The Constable felt the full eflfect of this alighting 
i*eception. He bad dismounted from his horse in full 
confidence of being instantly admitted into the palace 
at least, if not into the Prelate's presence; and as he 
now stood on foot among the squires, grooms, and 
horse-boys of the spiritual lord, he was so much dis- 
Ifusted, that his first impulse was to remount his horsC) 
«&d return to his pavilion, pitched for the time before 
UiQ cHy vaU% leavwg it to tte Bivhop to jeek buBi 
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thei'eif he really desired an interview. But the neces- 
sity of conciliation almost immediately rushed on his 
mind, and subdued the first haughty Impulse of his of- 
fended pride. " If our wise King," he said to himself, 
*' hath held the stirrup of one Prelate of Canterbury 
when living, and submitted to the, most degrading ob- 
servances before his shrine when dead, surely I need 
not be more scrupulous towards his priestly successor 
in the same overgrown authority." Another thought 
. which he dared hardly to acknowledge, recommended 
the same bumble and submissive course. He could 
act but feel that, in endeavouring to evade his vows as 
a crusader, he was incurring some just censure from 
the church; and he was not unwilling to hope that his 
present cold and scornful reception on Baldwin's part, 
might be meant as a part of the penance which his ' 
conscience informed him his conduct was about to re- 
ceive. 

After a short interval, De Lacy was at length Invit- 
ed to enter the palace of the Bishop of Gloucester, in 
which he was to meet the Primate of England; but 
there was more th^n one brief pause, in hall and anti- 
room, ere he at length was admitted to Baldwin's pre- 
sence. 

The successor of the celebrated Becket had neither 
'the extensive views, nor the aspiring spirr\ of that 
celebrated personage; but, on the other handi saint as 
the latter had become, it may be doubted, whether, in 
his professions for the weal of Christendom, he was 
half so sincere as was the present Archbishop. Bald- 
win was, in truth, a man well qualified to defend the 
powers which the Church had gained, though perhaps 
of a character too sincere and candid to be active in 
extending them. Tfee advancement of the crusade was 
the chief business of his life, his success the principal 
cause of his pride; and, if the sense of possessing the 
powers of eloquent persuasion and skill, to bend the 
mind-s of men to his purpose, was blended with his re- 
ligious zeal, still the tenor of his life, and afterwards 
his death before Ptolemais, showed that the liberation 
of the Holy Sepulchre from the infidels was the un- 
feigiied objects of all his «xertio95. Hugo de Lacy 
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well knew this; and the difficulty of managing ifuch a 
temper appeared much greater to him on the eve of 
the interview in which the attempt was to be made, 
than he had suffered himself to suppose when the crisis 
was yet distant. 

The Prelate, a nrvan of a handsome and stately form, 
with features rather too severe to be pleasing, receiv- 
ed the Constable in all the pomp of ecclesiastical dig- 
nity. He was seated on a chair of oak, richly carved 
with Gothic ornaments, and placed above the rest of 
the floor under a niche of the same workmanship. His 
dress was the rich episcopal robe, ornamented with 
rich embroidery, and fringed around the neck and 
cuffs^ it opened from the throat and in the middle, and 
showed an under vestment of embroidery, betwixt the 
folds of which, as if imperfectly concealed, peeped the 
close shirt of hair-cloth which the Prelate constantly 
wore under all his pompous attire. His mitre was 
placed beside him on an oaken table of the same work- 
manship with his throne, against which also rested 
his pastoral staff, representing a shepherd's crook of 
the simplest form, yet which had proved more power- 
ful and fearful than lance or scymitar, when wielded 
by the hand of Thomas a Becket. 

A chaplain in a white surplice kneeled at a little 
distance before a desk, and read forth from an illumi- 
nated volume some portion of a theological treatise, 
in which Baldwin appeared so deeply interested, that 
he did not seem to notice the entrance of the Consta- 
ble, who, highly displeased at this additional slight, 
stood on the floor of the hall, undetermined whether 
to interrupt the reader and address the Prelate at once, 
or to withdraw without saluting him at all. Ere he 
had formed a resolution, the chaplain had arrived at 
some convenient pause in the lecture, where the Arch- 
bishop stopt him with, Satis eaty mi Jilt, 

It was in vain that the proud secular Baron strove 
to conceal the embarrassment with which be approach- 
ed the Prelate, whose attitude was plainly assiimed for 
the purpose of impressing him with awe and solici- 
tude. He tried, indeed, to exhibit a demeanour of such 
ease as might characterise their old frieAdship,^ or at 
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t of such indiHerence as might infer the possession 
)erfect tranqaillity, but he failed in both, and his 
ress expressed mortified pride, mixed with no or- 
iry degree of embarrassment. The genius of the 
[lolic Church was on such occasions sure to pre- 
linate over the haughtiest of the laity. 
I perceive," said Dc Lacy, collecting his thoughts. 

ashamed to find he had difficulty in doing so,*« 
(>eTceive that an old friendship is here dissolved, 
hinks Hugo de Lacy might have expected another 
senger should have summoned him to this rever- 
presence, and that another welcome waited him on 
arrival.'* 
he Archbishop raised himself slowly in his i?eat, 

made a half inclination towards the Constable, 
►, by an instinctive desire of conciliation, returned 
wer than he had intended, or than the scanty cour- 

merited. The Prelate at the same time signing 
is chaplain, the latter arose to withdraw, and re^ 
ing permissionin the phrase " Doveniam" retreat*" 
reverentially, without either turning his back or 
ing upwards, his eyes fixed on the ground, h^s 
is still folded in his habit, and crossed over bis 
)m. 

/'hen this mute attendant had disappeared, the Pre- 
*s brow became more open, yet retained a dark 
le of grave- displeasure, and he replied to the ad- 
s of De Lacy; but still without arising from his 
. " It skills not now, my lord, to say what the brave 
stable of Chester has been to the poor priest Bald- 
, or with what love and pride we beheld him as^ 
e the holy sign of salvation, and, to honour Him 
vhom he has himself been raised to honour, vow^ 
iself to the deliverance of the Holy Land. If I still 
that noble lord before me, in the same holy reso- 
3n, let me know the joyful truth, and I will lay aside 
let and mitre, and tend his horse like a groom, if 
B necessary by such menial service to show tile 
Hal respect I bear to him." 

Reverend father," answered De Lacy, with hesi^ 
an, ^* I had hoped that the propositions, which 
e made to you on my part by the^ }>ean of Here- 
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ford, might have seemed more satisfactory in youE 
eyes." Then, regaining his native confidence, he pro- 
ceeded M'ith more assurance in speech and maTiner; 
for the cold inflexible looks of the Archbishop irrita- 
ed him. ** If these proposals can be amended^ my lord, 
let me know in what points, and, if possible, your plea- 
sure shall be done, even if it should prove somewhat 
unreasonable. I would have peace, my lord, with Holy 
Church, and am the last who would despise her. man' 
dates. This has been known by my deeds in field and 
counsels in the state; nor can I think my services ha?e 
merited cold looks and cold language from the Primate 
of England." . 

'* Do you upbraid the Church with your services, 
vain man?" said Baldwin. ^ I tell thee, Hu^h de Lacf, 
that what Heaven hath wrought for the Church bv 
thy hand, could, if it had been the Divine pleasare, 
have been achieved with as much ease by the meanest 
.horseboy in thy host. It is thou that art honoured, in 
being the chosen instrument by which great things 
have been wrought in Israel. — Nay, interrupt me not— 
I tell thee, proud baron, that in the sight of Heaveo, 
thy wisdom is but as folly — thy courage, which thou 
dost boast, is but the cowardice of a village maiden— 
thy strength weakness — tEy spear an osier, and thy 
sword a bulrush." 

" All this I know, good father," said the Constable, 
" and have ever heard it repeated when such poor ser- 
vices as I may have rendered are gone and past. Mar- 
ry, when there was need for my helping hand, I was 
the very good lord of priest and prelate, and one who 
should be honoured and prayed for with patrons and 
founders who sleep in the choir and under the high 
altar. There was no thought, I trow, of osier or bul- 
rush, when I have been prayed to couch my lance, or 
draw my weapon; it is only when they are needless that 
they and their owners are undervalued. Well, my re* 
vdrend father, be it so^ — if the Church can cast the 
Saracens from the Holy Land by grooms and horse- 
boys, wherefore do you preach knights and nobles from 
the homes and the countries which they are born to 
protect and defyid. 
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?he Archbishop looked steadily on him as he re- 
;d, ^ Not for the sake of their fleshly arm do we 
Mvb yovLV knights and barons in their prosecu- 
I of barbarous festivities smd murderous feuds, 
ich you call enjoying their homes and protecting 
ir domainse — not that Omnipotence wants their aid 
execute the great predestinated work of liberation, 
fut foe the weal of their immortal souls.'^ These 
: words he pronounced with great emphasis. 
The Constable paced the floor impatiently, and mut- 
»d to himself* ** Such is the airy guerdon for which 
ts on hosts have been drawn from Europe to drench 
sands of Palestine with their gore — such the vain 
mises for which we are called upon to barter our 
ntry, our lands and our lives. 

' Is it Hugo de Lacy speaks thus?" said the Arch- 
hop, arising from his seat, and qualifying his tone 
censure with the appearance of shame and of regret 
• Is it he who- underprizes the renown of a knight 
he virtues of a christian— the advancement of his 
thly honour — the more incalculable profit of his ira- 
rtal soul? — Is it he who desires a solid and substan- 
recompcnce in lands or treasure, to be won by 
rringon his less powerful neighbours at home, while 
ghtly honour and religious faith, his vow as a 
ght and his baptism as a Christian, call him to a 
re glorious and more dangerous strife ?-^Can it be 
leed Hugo de Lacy, the mirror of the Anglo Nor- 
n chivalry, whose thoughts can conceive such sen- 
lents, whose words can utter them?" 
' Flattery and fair speech, suitably mixed with 
nts and reproaches, my lord," answered the Consta- 
, colouring and biting his lip, ^^ may carry your point 
:h others; but I am of a temper too solid to be either 
teedled or goaded ^to measures of importance, 
rbear, therefore, this strain of affected amazement; 

1 believe me, that whether he goes to the crusade or 
Ides at home, the character of Hugh Lacy will re- 
lin as unimpeached in point of courage as that of 

2 Archbishop Baldwin in point of sanctitude." . 

'* May It stand much higher," said the Archbishops 
han the reputation with which you vouchsafe to 
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ccmipare it! but a bl«2e may be exting^tri^ed as wallas 
a spark; and 1 tell the Constable of Cheater, that fbc 
fame which has sat on his basnet for so many yean, 
may flit from it in one moment, never to be recalled." 
. <* Who dares to say so?*' said the Constable, trem- 
blingly alive to the honour for which he had eacountlV- 
ed so many dangers. 

" A friend," said the Prelate, " whose stripes should 
be received as benefits. You think of pay, Sir Con* 
stable, and of guerdon, as if you still stCKni in die mar- 
ket, free to chaffer on the terms of your service. 1 tell 
you, you are no longeiv your own masten— you are, by 
the blessed badge you have voluntarily assumed, the 
soldier of God himself, nor can you fiy fi^m your sta&d* 
ard without such infamy as even coistrels or grooms 
are unwilling to incur.'* 

'* You deal all too hardly with us, niy lord," said 
Hugo de Lacy; stopping short in his troubled walk. 
** You of the spirituality make us the pack-horses of 
your own concerns, and climb to ambitious heights 
by the help of our over-burthened shoulders; but all 
bath its limits— -Becket transgressed it, and ' * * 

A gloomy and expressive look corresponded witb 
tiie tone in which he spoke this broken sentence; and 
the Prelate, at no loss to comprehend his tneaning, re« 
plied in a firm and determined voice, " And he was 
VMrdendf^'^thsLt is what you dare to hint to nae^— even 
to me, the successor of that glorified saint*-^as a mO' 
tiye for complying with your fickle and selfish wish to 
withdraw your han4 from the plough. You know not 
ton whom ywx address such a threat.. True, Becket, 
from a saint militant on earth, arrived by the bloody 
path of martyrdom, to the dignity of a saint in heaven; 
and no less true is it, thaft, to attain a seat a thousand 
degrees beaeath that of his blessed predecessor, the 
unworthy Baldwin were willing^ to submit, under Onf 
liady*s protection, to whatever the worst of wicked 
men can inflict oifi his earthly frame." 

" There needs not this show of courage, reverend 
father?'^ said Lacy, recollecting himself, ** where there 
neither is, nor can be, danger. I pray you, let us de- 
bate IhiB matter more moderately. I have never pur-' 
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posed to break off my purpose for the Holy Land^ but 
only to poStpoi>e it. Methinks the offers that I have 
made are fair, and ought to obtain fop me what has 
been granted to othersL in the like case^-a slight delay 
in the time of my departure." 

ti** A slight delay on the part of such a leader as you, 
noble De Lacy," answered the Prelate, " were a death- 
blow to our holy and most gallant enterprise. To mean- 
er men we might have granted the privilege of mar- 
rying aiid giving in marriage, even although they care 
not for the sorrows of Jacob; but you, my lord, are a 
main prop of our cnierprize, and, being withdrawn, 
the whole fabric may fall to the ground. Who in En- 
gland will deem himself obliged to press forward, 
when Hugo de Lacy falls back? Think, my Lord, less 
upon your plighted bride, and more on your plighted 
urord^ and believe not that a unlon^ can ever come to 
^oodj which shakes your purpose towards our blessed 
Aindertaking for the honour of Christendom."* 
. , The Constable was embarrassed by the pertinacity 
of the Prelate, and began to give way to his arguments^ 
though most reluctantly, aiid only because the habits 
and opinions of the time left him no means of combat- 
ing hi& arguments otherwise than by solicitation. ^^ I 
admit," he said, ** my engagements for the Crusade, 
nor have I-^-i repeat it— further desire than that brief 
interval which may be necessary to place my impor- 
tant affairs in order. Meanwhile my vassals, led by my 
nephew—" 

" Promise that which is within thy power/' said the 
Prelate. " Who knows whether, in resentment of thy 
seeking after other things than his most holy cause, 
thy nephew may not be called hence, even while we 
speak together?" 

^' God forbid 1" said ^e Baron, starting up^ as if 
about to fly to his nephew's assistance; then suddenly 
pausing, he turned on the Prelate a keen and investi- 
gating glance. ** It is not well," he said, •*. that your 
reverence should thus trifle with the dangers which 
threaten my house. Damian is dear to me for his own 
good qualiiies'p-^dear for the sake of my only brother. 
— r-May God forgive us both! he died when we were in 

Vol. I.— 18 
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Uttkindncss with each other.-^My lord, your words 
import that my beloved nephew suffers painv and incurs 
danger on account of my offences." 

The Archbishop perceived he had at length touch- 
ed the chord to which his refractory penitent's heart- 
strings must needs vibrate. lie replied with circum- 
spection, as weli knowing with whom he had to de'al.r- 
♦' Far be it from npe to presume to interpret the coun- 
cils of Heaven! but we read in scripture, that when 
the fathers eat sour grapes, tbe teeth of tii0 children 
are set on edge. What so reasonable as that we should 
.be punished for our pride and contumacy, by a judg- 
ment speciaUy calculated to abate and bend that spirit 
of surquedry? You yourself best know if this disease 
clung tatby nephew before you had nieditated defec- 
tion from the banner of the Cross." 

Hugo de Lacy hastily recollected himself, and found 
that it was indeed true, that, until he thought of his 
union with Eveline, there had appeared no change in 
his nephew's health. His silence and confusion did 
not escape the artful Prelate. He took the hand of the 
warrior as he stood before hint overwhelmed in doubt, 
lest his preference of the Continuance of his own bouse 
to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre should have been 
punished by thodiliease which threatened his nephew's 
life. " Come," he said, " noble De Lacy--~the judg- 
ment provoked by a moment's presumption may be 
even yet averted by prayer and penitence.— ^The dial 
went back at the prayer of the good King Hezekiah— 
dov^, down upon thy knees, and doubt not that, with 
confession, and penance, and absolution, thou may's! 
yet atone for thy falling away from the cauise of Hea- 
ven. 

Borne down by the dictates of the religion in which 
he had been educated, and by tlie fears lest his delay 
was punished by his nephew's indisposition and dan- 
ger, the Constable sunk on his knees befoi^ the Pit- 
late, whom he bad shortly before well nigh braved, 
confessed, as a sin to be deeply repented of, his pup 
pose of delaying his departure fcr Palestine, and 
received, with patience at least, if not with willing ac- 
• quiescence, the penance inflicted by the Archbishop* 
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vhtch consisted in a^prohibitioo to proceed farther in 
his proposed wedlock with the Lady Eveline until he 
^was retuiii^ed from Palestine, where he was bound by 
liis vow to abide for the term of three years. 

** And now, noble De Lacy," said the Prelate, " once' 
more my best beloved and most honoured friend — is 
not thy bosom lighter since thou hast thus nobly ac- 
quitted thee of thy debt to Heaven, and cleansed thy 
.g^allant spirit from those selfish and earthly stains 
which 4j?i^"^€d its brightness?" 

The Constable sighed. '* My happiest thoughts at 
this moment," he said, ^' would arise frorji knowledge 
that my nephew's Innilth is amended." 

** Be; not discomforted on the score of the noble Da- 
aaian, your hopeful and valorous kinsman," said the 
Archbbbop, " for well I trust shortly ye shall hear of 
his recovery; or that, if it shall please God. to remove 
him to a better world, the passage shall be so easy, 
and his arrival in youder haven of bliss so speedy, that 
it were better for him to have. died than to have 
lived." 

The Constable looked at him, as if ^to gather from 
his countenance more certainty of his nephew's fate 
than his words seemed to imply; ami the Prelate, to 
escape beitig farther pressed on a subject on which h^ 
vas conscious he had adventured too far, rung a silver 
beJl which stood befoi*e him on the table, and com? 
manded the chaplain, who entered at the sunimons, that 
he should despatch a careful messenger to the lodging 
of Damian La^^ to bring particular accounts of his 
-health. 

^' A stranger,** answered the chaplain, ** just come 
fi*om the sick chamber of the nohle Damian Lacy, 
. vraits here, even now to have speech of my Lord Con- 
stable." 

** Admit him instantly," said the Archbishop—" tpy 
mind tells me he brings us joyful tidings.— Never 
knew I such humble penitence,— such willing resigna- 
tion of natural affections and desires to the doin^ of 
Heaven's service, but it was rewarded with a guerdon 
either temporal or spiritual." 

As he spoke, a man singularly dressed entered the 
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apartment. His garments, of various colours, and 
showily disposed, were none of the newest or cleanest, 
neither were they altogether fitting for the presence 
in which he now stood. 

*' How now, sirrah!" said the Prelate; *' when was 
it that jugglers and minstrels pressed into the com- 
pany of such as we without permission?" 

" So please you," said the man, " niy instant busi- 
31 ess was not with your reverend lordship, but with 
my lord the Constable, to whom I will liope tbat my 
good news will atone for my evil apparel." '"*" 

"Speak, sirrah, does my kinsman live?'* said the 
Constable eagerly. 

'* And is like to live, my lord," answered the man— 
"a favourable crisis (so the leeches call it) hath taken. 
|>lace in his disorder, and they are no longer under 
any apprehensions (or his life.** 

" Now, God be. praised, that hath granted me so 
much mercyl" said the Constable. 

^ Amen, amen," replied the Archbishop solemnly; 
" About what period did this blessed change lake 
place?" 

** Scarcely half an hour since," said the messenger; 
•* a soft sleep fell on the sick youth, like dew upon a 
parched field in summer— he breathed freely — his 
burning heat abated — and, as I said^ the leeches no 
longer fear for bis life." 

"Marked you the^hour, my Lord Constable?" said 
the Bishop with exultation — ^''even then you stooped 
to those councils w^hich Heaven suggested through 
the meanest of its servants! But two 4vrds avouching 
penitence — but one brief prayer — and ^ome kind saint 
has interceded for an instant hearing, and- a liberal 
granting of thy petition. Noble Hugo," he continued, 
grasping his hand in a species of enthusiasm, " surely 
Heaven designs to work high things by the hand of 
him whose faults are thus readily forgiven— whose 
prayer is thus instantly heard. For this shall Tt Beam 
Laudamus be said in each church, and each convent 
of Gloucester, ere the world be a. day older." 

The Constable, no less joyful, though perhaps less 
able to perceive an especial providence in his nephew's 
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recovery, expressed his gratitude to the messenger of 
the good tidings^ by throwing him his purse. 

*n thank you, noble lord," said the man; *'but if I 
stoop to pick up this taste of your bounty, it is only 
to restore it again to the donor." 

"How now, sir," said the Constable, " methinks 
thy coat is not so well linod as needs make thee spurn 
at such a guerdon." 

" He that desires to catch larks, my lord,'* replied 
the nuessenger, ^^ must not close his net upon spar- 
rows — ^I have a greater boon to ask of your lordship, 
and therefore I decline your preseirt gratuity^" 

" A greater boon, ah!" said the Constable^— >* I am 
no knight-errant, to bind myself by promise to grant 
it ere I know its import; bat do thou come to my 
pavilion to-morrow, ^nd thou wilt not find me unwill- 
ing: to do what is reason." 

So saying, he took leave of the Prelate, and returned 
homeward, failing not to visit his nephew's lodging as 
he passed, where he received the same pleasant assur- 
s^nces which had been communicated by themessengtr 
of the party-coloured mantle; 



CHAPTER XIX. 

He was a minstrel— in his mocrf 

Was wisciom, mixM vi^ith fully; 
A tame companion to the good. 
But wild ami fierce atmong the rude» 

And jovial with the joHy. 

ARCHrBAUi AxxsTsoirci. 

Thb events oiT the preceding day had b«en of a na- 
ture so interesting, and latterly s6 harassing, that t^e 
Constable felt weary as after a severely contested battle- 
field, and slept soundly until the earliest beams of dawn 
saluted him through the opening of the tent. It was 
then that, with a mingled feeling of pain and satisfac- 
tion, he began to review the change which had takea 

18» 
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place 4n his condition since the preceding morning. 
He had then arisen an ardent bridegroom, anxious to 
find favour in the eyes of his fair bride, and scrupulous 
about his dress and appointments, as if be had been 
as yoiing in years as in hopes and \rishes. This was 
over, and he had now before him the painful task of 
leaving his betrothed for a term of -years, even before 
wedlock had united them indissolubly, and of reflect- 
ing that she was exposed to all the dangers which 
assail female constancy in a situation thus critical 
When the immediate anxiety for his nephew was re- 
moved, he was tempted to think that he had been 
something Hasty in listening to the arguments of tbc 
Archbishop, and believing that Damian's death or re- 
covery depended upon his own accomplishing^ to the 
letter, and without delay, his vow for the Holy Land. 
How many princes and kings, he thought to himself, 
have assumed the cross, and delayed or renounced it, 
yet lived and died in wealtk and honour, without sus- 
taining such a visitation as that with which Baldvii 
threatened me; and in what case or particular. did 
such men deserve more indulgence than I? But the 
die is now cast, and it signifies little to inquire whether 
my obedience to the mandates of the Church has 
saved the life of my nephew, or whether I have not 
fallen, as laymen are wont to fall, whenever there is an 
encounter of wits betwixt them and those of the spi- 
rituality. I would to God it may prove otherwise, 
since girding on my sword as Heaven's champion,! 
might the better expect heaven's protection for her 
whom I must unhappily leave behind me. 

As thescf reflections passed through his mind, he 
heard the warders at the entrance of his tent, challenge 
some one whose footsteps were heard approaching it. 
The person stopped on their challenge, and presently 
after was heard the sound of a rote, (a small specie's of 
lute,) the strings of which were managed by means 
of a small wheel. After a short prelude, a manly 
Toice, of good compass, sung verses, which, translated 
into modem language, might run nearly thus: 
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I. 

** Soldier wake-^the day is peeping. 
Honour ne'er was won in sleeping; ^ 
Never when Ihe sunbeams still 
Lay unreflected on the hill; 
V 'Tis when they are glinted back 

From axe and armour, spear and jack, 
That they promise future story 
Many a page of deathless glory. 
Shields that are the foeman's terror, 
Ever are the morning's mirror. 

IT., 

" Arm and up— the morning beam 
Hath caird the rustic to his team. 
Hath cAH'd.the falc'ner to the lake, 
Hath callM the huntsman to the brake; 
The early student ponders o'er 
His dusty tomes of ancient lore. 
Soldier wake — thy harvest, fame; 
Thy study, conquest; war, thy game. 
Shield, that would be foeman's terror 
Still should gleam the morning^s mirror: 

**Pbor hire repays the rustic's pain; 
More paltry still the sportsman's gain; 
,Vainestof all, the student's theme 
Ends in some mctaphysic dream: 
Yet each is up, and each has toil'd 
Sii)ce first the peep of dawn has smiled; 
And each is eagerer in his aim 
Than he who barters life for fame. 
Up, up, and arm thee, son of terror! 
Be thy bright shield the morning's mirror.** - 

. When the spng was finished, the Constable heard 
san>e talking without, and presently Philip Guarine 
entered the pavilion to tell that a person, come hither 
as he said by the Constable's appointment, waited 
permission to speak jwith him. 

" By my appointment I" said De Lacyj " admit him 
presently." 

. The messenger of the preceding evening entered the 
tent, holding in one hand his small cap and feather, in 
the other the rote on which he had been just playing. 
His attire was fantastic, consisting of more than one 
inner dress of various colours, all of the brightest and 
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richest dyes^ and disposed so as to contrast with each 
otheiv— the upper garment was a very short Norman 
cloak of bright green. An embroidered girdle sus- 
tained, in lieu df offensive weapons, an inkhom with 
its appurtenances on the one side, on the other a knife 
for the purposes of the table. His hair was cut in 
imitation of the clerical tonsure, which was designed 
to intimate that he had arrived to a certain rank in 
his profession; for the Joyous Science, as his profes- 
sion of minstrelsy was termed, had its various ranks, 
like the degrees in the church and in chivalry. The 
features and manners of the man seemed to be at va- 
riance with his profession and habit; for, as the latter 
was gay and fantastic, the former had a cast of gravity, 
and almost of sternness, which, unless wh^n kiodled 
by the enthusiasm of his poetical and .musical exer- 
tions, seemed rather to indicate deep reflection, than 
the thoughtless vivacity of observation which charac- 
terized most of his brethren. His countenance, though 
not handsome, had therefore something lu it striking 
and impressive, even from its very contract with the 
party-coloured hues^ and ftuttering shape of bis vest- 
ments; and the Constable felt something inclined to 
patronize him, as he said, ** Good morrow,^ friend, 
and I thank thee for thy morning greeting; it was 
well sung and well meant, for when we call forth any 
one to bethink him how time passes^ we do him the 
credit of supposing that he can employ to advantage 
that flitting treasure.'* 

The man, who had listened in silenceii seemed to 
pause and make an effort ere he replied, " My inten- 
tions, at least, were good, when I ventured to disturb 
my lord thus early; and I am glad to learn that my 
boldness hath not been evU received at his hand.** 

"True," said the Constable, **yon had a boon to 
ask of me. Be speedy, and say thy request— *-iiiy 
leisure is short." 

"It i.^ for permission to follow you to the Holy 
Land, my lord,'* said the man, 

"Thou hast asked what I can hardly grant, my 
friend," answered De Lacy—'* Thou art a minstrel, 
art thou not?** 



\ 
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" An unworthy graduate of the Gay Science, my 
lord,'* said the musician; " yet let me say for myself, 
that I will not yield to the king of minstrels, Geoffrey 
Rudel, though the King of England halh given him 
four manors for one song. T would be willing to con- 
tend with him in romance, lay, or fable, were the judge 
to be King Henry himself." 

*' You have your own good word, doubtless," said 
De Lacy; *^ nevertheless, Sir Minstrel, thou goest not 
with me. The Crusade has been already too much 
encumbered by men of thy idle profession; and if thou 
dost add to the number, it shall not be under my pro- 
tection. I am too old to be charmed by thy art> charm 
thou never so wisely.** 

"He that is young enough to seek for and to win 
th« love of beauty,'* said the minstrel, but in a sub- 
missive tone, as if fearing his freedom might give 
^offence, "should not term himself too old to feel the 
charms of minstrelsy.*' ' 

The Constable smiled, not insensible to the flattery 
which assigned to him the character of a young gal- 
lant. *>Thou art a jester," lie said, '^ I warrant me, 
in addition to thy other qualities." 

"No," replied the miristrel, " it is a branch of our 
profession which I have for some time renounced — 
my fortunes have p^t me out of tune for jesting." 

**Nay, comrade," said the Constable, "if thou hast 
been hardly dealt with in the world* and canst comply 
with the rules of a family so strictly ordered as mine» 
it is possible we may agree together better than I 
thought. What is thy nan>e and country?-— thy speech^ 
methinks, sounds somewhat foreign." 

*'I am an Armorican^ my lord, from the merry 
shores of Morbihan; and hence my tongue hath some 
touch of my country speech. My name is Renault 
Vidal." 

** Such being the case, Renault," said the Consta- 
ble, " thou shalt follow me, and I will give orders to 
the master of my household to have thee attired some- 
thing according to thy function, but in more orderly 
guise than thou now appearest in. Dost thou Ond^r* 
stand the use of a weapon F" 
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'^Indifferently, my lord," said the Armoricani at 
the same time taking a sword from the wall, he drew 
it, and made a pass with it so close to the Constable's 
body as he sat on the couch, that he started up, crying 
*' Viilain, forbear]" 

"La youl noble sir," replied Vidal, lo^vering vitk 
all submission the point of his weapon—*' I have al- 
ready given you a proof of sleight which has alarmed 
even your experience-^! have an hundred other be- 
sides." 

•* It may be so," said De Lacy, somewhat ashamed 
at having shown himself; moved by the sudden and 
lively action of the juggler, *^ but I love not jesting 
with edge tools, and have too much to do with sword 
and sword-blows in* earnest, to toy with them; ^^^^ 
pray you let us have no more of this, but call me my 
squire and m^ chamberlain^ for I am aboitt to array 
xne and go to mass." 

The religious duties of the morning performed, it 
was the Constable's intention to visit the Lady Abbe&s, 
and communicate, with the necessary precautions and 
qualifications, the altered relations in which Ke was 
placed towards her niece, by the resolution he had 
been compelled to adopt, of departing for the Crusade 
before accomplishing his marriage, in the terms of 
the pre-contract already entered into. He was con- 
scious^ that it would be difficult to reconcile the good 
lady to this change of measures, and he delayed ^ome 
time ere he could think of the best mode of commu- 
nicating and softening the unpleasing intelligence. 
An interval was also spent in a visit to his nephew, 
whose state of convalescence continued ip be. as fa- 
vourable, as if in truth it had been a miraculous con- 
sequence of his complying with the advice of the 
Archbishop. - 

From the lodging of Damian^ the Constable pro- 
ceeded to the convent of the Benedictine Abbess. But 
she had been already made acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances which he came to communicate^ by a still 
earlier visit from the Archbishop Baldwin himself. 
The Primate had undertaken the office of mediator oa 
this occasion, conscious that his success of the ev^p- 
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g^ before must have placed the Constable in a delicate 
:uation with the relations of his betrothed bride, and 
IHng, by his countenance and authority, to reconcile 
e disputes which might ensue. Perhaps he had 
tter have left Hugo de Lac yto plead his own cause; 
r the. Abbess, though she listened to the communi- 
tion with ail the respect due to the highest dignitary 

the English Church, drew consequences from the 
>n8table's change of resolution which the- Primate 
id not expected. She ventured to oppose no obsta- 
2 to de Lacy*s accomplishment ot his vows, but 
rongly argued that the contract with her niece should 

entirely set aside, and each party left at liberty to 
rm a new choice. 

It was in vain tKat the Archbishop endeavoured to 
zzle the Abbess with the future honours to be won 
• the Constable in the Holy Land; the splendour of 
lich would attach not to his lady alone, but to all in 
e remotest degree allied to or connected with her. 
[I his elo<|M^nce was to no purpose, though upon so 
vourite a topic he exerted ii to the utmost. The 
bbess, it is true, remained silent for a moment after 
s arguments had been exhausted, but it was only to 
>nsider how she should intimate, in a suitable atid 
verent manner, that children, the usual attendants of 
1 happy' union, and the existence of which she looked 

for tfte continuation of. the house of her father and 
•other, could not be hoped for with any probability, 
iless the pre-contract was followed by marriage, and 
e resi<ience of the niarried parties in the same coun- 
y. She therefore insisted, that the Constable, hav** 
g altered his intentions in this most important par- 
:ular, the fiurigiaUes should be entirely abrogated 
id set aside; and she demanded of the Primate, as an 
:t of justice, that, as he had interfered to prevent the 
•idegroom's execution of his original purpose, be 
lould now assist with his influence wholly to dis- 
»lve an engagement which had been thus materidHy 
[novated upon. 

The primate, who was sensible he had himself oc- 
isioned De Lacy's breach of contract, felt himself 
3UMd in honouc and reputation to prevent consequent 
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ces SO disagreeable to bis friend, as the dissplution of 
an engagement in which his interest and inclinations 
^vere alike concomed. He reproved the Lady Abbess 
for the carnal and secular views which she, a digni- 
tary of the church, entertained upon the subject of 
matrimony, and concerning the interest of her bouse. 
He even upbraided her with selfishly preferring the 
continuation of the line of Berengcr to the recovery 
of^the Holy Sepulchre, and denounced to her that 
Heaven would be avenged of the short-sighted and 
merely human policy, which postponed the interests 
of Christendom to those of an indivilual family. 

After this severe homily, the Prelate took his de- 
parture, leaving the Abbess highly incensed, though 
she jfrudently forbore returning any irreverent answer 
to his paternal admonition. * 

In this humour the venerable lady was found by the 
Constable himself, when, with some embarrassment, 
he proceeded to explaih to her the necessity of his 
present departure for Palestine. 

She received the communication with sullen digni- 
ty; her ample black robe and scapular seeming, as it 
were, to swell out in yet prouder folds as she listened 
to the reasons and the emergencies which compelled 
the Constable of Chester to defer the marriage, which 
he avowed was the dearest wi^h of his heart, until 
after his return from the Crusade, for which he was 
about to set forth. 

" Methinks," replied the Abbess, with much cold- 
ness, " if this communication is meant for earnest,— 
and it were rid fit business— I myself no fit person — for 
jesting with, — methinks the Constable's resolution, 
should have been proclaimed to us yesterday, before 
the yiangiallts had united his troth with that of Eve- 
line Berengcr, under expectations very different from 
those which he now announces." 

" On the word of a^night and a gentleman, reve- 
rend lady, I had not then the slightest thought that I 
should be called upon to take a step no les^ distressing 
to me, than, as I see with pain, it is unpleasing to 
you.*' ^ 

^*I can scarcely conceive/V replied the Abbess, 



** tht^ cogent' reasons, which, existing as they itrust 
have done yesterday, have nevertheless delayed their 
operation until to-day;** 

<* I own,'* said De Layr, reltictatitly, ** that I enter- 
tained too ready hopes of obtaining a remission from 
my vow, which my Lord of Cantertmipy hath, inhis 
zeal for Heaven's service, diiemed it necessary fo re- 
fittseme." 

«* At least, then," said ttie Abbess, veiling her re- 
sentment under the appearance of extreme coldness, 
" your lordship wilf do us the justice to place us iii 
the same situation in which we stood yesterday morn- 
ing; and, by joining with my niece and her friends in 
desiring the abrogation of a marriage corttriict, enter- 
ed into with very different views- from those WhicK 
you now entertain, put a young person in that state of 
liberty of which she is at present deprived by her con- 
tract with you." 

**^ Ah, madam!'^ said the Constable, *• what do you 
ask of me ?" and in a tone how cold and' indifferent doi 
you demand me to resign hopes, the dearest which 
my bosom ever entertained since the life-blood warm- 
ed it!" 

^h amr unacquainted witb language belonging to 
such feelings, my lordi" replied the Abbessf '* but me- 
thinks the prospects which could- be so easily adjourn- 
ed for years, might, by a little^ and a very little, 
further self-conti'ol, be altogether abandoned." 

Hugo De Lacy paced the room in agitation^ nor 
did' he answer until after a considerable pause. " If 
your niece^ madam, shares the sentiments which you-, 
have expressed; I couM not^ indeed, with justice to 
her, or perhaps to myself; desire to re tain that interest 
in her, which our' solemn e^^usat§ have given me. 
But r must know my doom froiti her own lips, and if 
it' is as severe as that which your expressions lead me 
to fear, I wilVgo to Palestine the better soldier of Hea- 
ven, that 1 shall have little left on earth that can inter- 



est me." 



The^ Abbess, without farther answer, called on her 
Praecentrix, and dtsircd her tb command her niece's 
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attendance immediately. The Praecentrjx bowed re- 
verently, and withdrew. 

'^ May I presume to inquire^" said De Lacy, 
^^ Whether the Lady Eveline hath been possessed of 
the circumstances which have occasioned this unhap- 
py alteration in my purposes?" 

<' I have communicated the whole to her, from point 
to point," said the Abbess, *^ even as it was explained 
to me this morning by my Lord of Canterbury (for 
with him I have already spoken upon the subject,} and 
confirmed but now by your lordship'S own mouth." 

" I am little obliged to the Archbishop," said the 
Constable, "for having forestalled my excuses in the 
quarter where it was most important for me that they 
should be accurately stated, and favourably received." 

" That," said the Abbess. " is but an item of theac- 
count betwixt you and the Prelate, — it concerns not 
us." 

*' Dare J venture to hope," continued De' Lacy, 
without taking offence at the dryness of the Abbess's 
manner, " that Lady Eveline has heard this most un- 
happy change of circumstances without emotion,— I 
would say without displeasure?" 

"She is the daughter of a Berenger, my loxd, and 
it is Qur custom to punish a breach of faith, or to con- 
temn it — ^never to grieve over it. What my niece 
may do in this case, I know not. I am a woman of 
religion, sequestered from the world, and would ad- 
vise peace and Christian forgiveness, with a proper 
sense of contempt for the unworthy treatment which 
she has received. She has foflo\^ers and vassals, and 
friends, doubtless, and advisers, who may not, in 
blinded zeal for worldly honour, recommend to her to 
sit down slightly with this injury, but to appeal to the 
King, or to the arms of her father's followers, unless 
her liberty is restored to her by the surrender of the 
contract into which she has been enticed. Butxshe 
comes to answer for herself," 

Eveline entered at the moment, leanings on Rose's 
arm. She bad laid aside mourning since the ceremo- 
ny of thejianciaillesj and was d^ressed in a kirtle of 
white with an upper robe of pale blue. Her head was 
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covered with a veil of white gauze, so thin, as to float 
abotit her like the misty cloud usually painted around 
the countenance of a seraph. But the face of Eveline,' 
though in beauty not unworthy one of this angelic or- 
der, was at present far from resembling that of a se- 
raph in tranquillity of expression. Her limbs trem- 
bled, her cheeks were-pale, the tinge of red around 
^e eyelids expressed recent tears; yet amidst these 
, natural signs of distress and uncertainty, there was an 
air of profound resignation— a resolution to discharge 
her duty in every emergence, reigning in the solemn 
expression of her eye and eye-brow, and showing her 
prepared to govern the agitation which she could not 
entirely subdue. And so well were those opposing 
qualities of timidity and resolution mingled on her 
cheek, that Eveline, in the utmost pride of her beauty, 
never looked more fascinating than at that instant; 
and Hugo De Lacy, hitherto rather an unimpassioned 
lover, stood in her presence with feelings as if all the 
exaggerations of romance were realized, and his mis- 
tress were a being of a higher sphere, from whose 
doom he was to receive happiness or misery, life or 
death. 

It was under the influence of such a feeling, that the 
warrior dropped on one knee before Eveline, took the 
hand which she rather resigned than gave to him, 
pressed it to his lips fervently, and ere he parted with 
it, moistened it with one of the few tears which he was 
ever known to shed. But, although surprised, and 
carried out of his character by a sudden impulse, he 
regained his composure on observing that the Abbess 
regarded his humiliation, if it can be so termed, with 
an air of triumph; and he entered on his defence be- 
fore Eveline with a manly earnestness, not devoid of 
fervour, nor free from agitation, yet made in a tohe of 
flrmhess and pride, which seemed assumed to meet! 
and control that of the offended Abbess, 

<«Lady," he said, addressing Eveline, " you haVe 
heard from the venerable Abbess in what unhappy 
position I have been placed since yesterday by the 
rigour of the Archbishop — perhaps I should rather 
say, by his just though severe interpretation of my en- 
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l^agement in the Crusade. I can not doubt that idl 
this has been stated with accurate truth by the venera* 
ble lady; but as I must no longer call her my friend, 
let me fear whether she has done juie justice in her 
commentary upon the unhappy necessity which must 
presently compel me to leave ray country, and ^ith 
my country to forego— at best to postpoiie— *the fai^ 
est hopes which man ever entertained. The venera- 
ble lady hath upbraided me, that being myself the 
cause that the execution of yesterday's contract is 
postponed, I would fain keep it suspended over your 
head for an indefinite term of yeais. No one resigns 
willingly such rights as yesterday gave mei and, let 
me speak a boastful word^ sooner than yield them up 
to man of woman born, I would bold a fair field 
against all comers^ with grinded sword and sharp 
spear, from sun-rise to sun-set, for three days' space. 
But what I would retain at the price of a tbounand 
lives, I .am willing to renounce if it would cost you a 
single sigh. If, therefore, you think you can not re- 
main happy as the betrothed of De Lacy, you raay 
command my assistance to have the contract annulled, 
and make some more fortunate man happy.'* 

He would have g^ne on, but felt the danger of being 
overpowered again by those feelings of tenderness so 
new to bis steady nature, that he blushed to give way 
to them. - . 

. Eveline remained silent. The Abbess took the 
word. *' Kinswoman," she said? '* you hear that the 
generosity-— or the justice— of the Constable of Ches- 
ter, proposes, in consequence of his departure upon a 
distant and perilous expedition, to cancel a contract 
entered into upon the specific and precise understand- 
ing that he was to remain in England for its fulfilment. 
You cannot, methinks, hesitate to accept of the free- 
-dqm which he offers you, with thanks for his bounty* 
For my part, I will reserve mine own until I shall see 
that your joint application is sufficient to win to your 
purpose his grace of Canterbury, who may again in- 
terfere with the actions of his friend the Lord Consta- 
ble, over whom he has already exerted so much influ- 
ence—for the weal» dojubtlcss, of his spiritual ca&* 
cems.*' . 
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<*If it i« meant by your words, venerable lady, that 
3 have any purpose of sheltering myself behind the 
Prelate's authority, to avoid doing that which I pro- 
claim my readiness, though not my willingness, to do, 
I can only say, that you are the first.whoAas doubted" 
the faith of Hugh De Lacy." — Arid while the proud 
Baron thus addressed a female and a reclilse, he could 
not prevent his eye from sparkling, and his cheek from 
•flushing. 

♦*My gracloru's and venerable kinswoman/* said 
Eveline, summoning together her resolution, " and you, 
Tiiy good lord, be not offended if I pray you not to in- 
crease by groundless suspicions and hasty resentments 
your difficulties and mine. My lord, the obligations 
which J lie und^r to you are such as I can never dis- 
charge, since they comprehend fortune, life, and hon- 
our. Know that, in my anguish of mind, when be- 
sieged by the Welch in my castle of the Garde Do- 
lou reuse, I vowed to the Virgin, that (my honbUr 
safej I would place myself at the disposal of him 
Avhom Our Lady should employ as her instrument to 
relieve me from yonder hour of agony. In giving me 
a deliverer, she gave me a master; nor could f desire 
a more noble one than Hugo De Lacy.** 
_ ^ God forbid, lady," said the Constable, speaking 
eagerly, as if he. was afraid his resolution should fail 
"him ere he couid get the renunciation uttered, *• that I 
should, by such a tie, to which you subjecfed your- 
self in the extremity of your distress, bind you to any 
resolution in ray favour which can put force on your 
own inclinationsr* 

The Abbess hei^elf could TK)t help expressing Tier 
applause of thisj sentiment, declaring it was spoken 
like a Norman gentleman; but at the same time, her 
eyes turned towards her niece,' seemed to exhort^her to 
beware how she declined to profit by the candour of 

De Lacy. 

But Eveline proceeded, with lier eyes fixed on the 
;ground, and a slight colour overspreading her face^ 
to state her own sentiments, without listening to the 
suggestions 4^ anyone.- <* ! will own, noble sir^" 
she said, " that when your valour had rescued me from 
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approaching destruction^ I could have wished— ^honour- 
ing aud respecting you, as I hasd done your late friesd 
my excelleat father*— that you could have accepted! 
daughter's service from me. I do not pretend entireljF 
to have surmounted these sentiments^ although I have 
combated them, as being unworthy of me, and ungrate^ 
ful to you. . But from the monnent you were pleased to 
honour me by a claim on this poor hand, I kaye stu- 
diously examined my sentiments towards you, and 
taught myself so far to make them coincide with my 
duty, that I may call myself assured that De Lacy 
would not find in Eveline Berenger an indifferent, far 
less an unworthy, bride. In this^ Sir^ you may boldly 
confide, whether the union you have soug^ht for takes 
place instantly, or is delayed till a longer season. Still 
farther, 1 must acknowledge that the postponement of 
these nuptials will be more agreeable to me than their 
immediate accomplishment. I am at present very 
young, and totally inexperienced. Two or three y^ars 
will, I trust, render me yet more worthy the regard of a 
man of honour. 

At this declaration in his favour, however cold and 
qualified, De Lacy had as much difficulty to restrain 
his transports as formerly to moderate his agitation. 

" Angel of bounty and of kindness i** he said, kneel- 
ing once more, and again i^ossessing himself of her 
hand, ^* perhaps I ought in honour to resign voluntarily 
those hopes which you decline to ravish from mefo^ 
cibly. But who could be capable of such unrelenting 
magnanimity? — ^Let me hope that my devoted attach- 
ment — that which yqu shall hear of nie when at a dis- 
tance— ^that which you shall know of me vtrhen near 
you — may give to your sentiments a more tender 
warmth than they now expressj and, in the meanwhile, 
hlame me not that I accept your plighte4 faith anev, 
under the conditions which you attach to it. I am 
conscious my wooing has been too late in life toexpejl 
the animated returns proper to youthful passion-' 
Blame me not if I remain satisfied with thcise calmer 
sentiments which mafce life ha|>py^ though thej can 
not make passion rapturous. Yiki^ hand r^kiajinaiii 
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lay grasp, bat it ackBawledge> not my pressure— -Can 
it be it refuses to ratify what your lips have said?" 

** Nevei> Boble De Lacy!" said Eveline, with more 
animation than she had yet expressed f and it appear^ 
ed that thet one was at length sj^ifficiently encouraging, 
since her lover was emboldened to take the lips them- 
selves for guarantee. 

It was with an air of pride, mingled with respect, 
that, after having received this pledge of fidelity, he 
turned to conciliate and tq appease the offended Ab- 
bess. " I trust, venerable mother," he said " that you 
will resume your former kind thoughts of me, which 
I am aware were only interrupted by your tender anxi-» 
ety for the interest of her who should be dearest to us 
both. Let me hope that I may leave this fair flower 
under protection of the honoured lady who is her next in 
blood, happy rand secure as she must ever be while list- 
ening to your counsels and residing within these sa- 
cred walls " 

But the Abbess was too deeply displeased to be pro- 
pitiated by a compliment, which perhaps it had been 
bettbr policy to have delayed till a calmer season. 
** My lord," jshe said " and you, fair kinswoman, you 
ought needs to be aware how little my counsels — not 
frequently given where they are unwillingly listened to 
-—can be of avail to those embarked in worldly affairs. 
.J am a woman dedicated to religion, to solitude, and 
^seclusion — to the service, in brief, of our Lady and 
Saint Benedict, 1 have been already censured by my su- 
fierior because I have, for love of you, fair niece, mixed 
nK>re deeply in secular affairs than became the head 
af a convent of recluses— I will merit no farther Maine 
on such an account, nor can. you expect it of me. iMy 
brother's daughter, unfettered by worldly ties, had 
been the welcome sharer of my poor solitude. But this 
house is toamean for the residence of the vowed bride 
k oi a mighty baron; nor dp I, in my lowliness and in- 
exiperi«nce, (eel fitness overmuch a one to exercise that 
authority, which must belong to me over every one 
whom this roof protectsr.; The grave tenor of devo- 
tions, and the serener coBtempla;t;ion to which the ie- 
males ^ tbds jkoas<^ are devoted^" continued the Ab« 
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befts, with increasing heat and vehemence, ^^ shall not) 
for the sake of my worldly connexions, be disturbed by 
the intrusion of one whose thoughts must needs be oq 
the worldly toys of love and iparriage." 

" I do indeed believe, reverend mother," said' the 
Constable, in his turn giving way todispletisure, " that 
a richly dowered maiden, unwedded, and unlikely to 
wed, were a fitter and more welcome inmate to the 
convent, than one who can not be separated from the 
woHd, and whose wealth is not likely to increase the 
House's revenues." 

The Constable did the Abbess great injury in this 
hasty insinuation, and it only went to confirm her pur- 
pose of rejecting all charge of her niece during his 
absence. She was in truth as disinterested a's haugh- 
ty; and her only reason for anger against her niece 
was, that her advice had not been adopted without 
hesitation, although the matter regarded Eveline's hap- 
piness exclusively. . 

The ill-timed reftcction of the Constable confirmed 
her in the resolution which she had already, and has- 
tily adopted. " May Heaven forgive you, sir knight," 
^he replied, " for your injurious thoughts of his ser- 
vants! It is indeed time, for your soul's sake, that you 
do penance in the Holy Land, having such rash judg- 
ments to repent of. For you, my niece, you can not 
want that hospitality,' which, without verifying, or, 
seeming to verify, unjust suspicions, I can not now 
grant to you, while you have, in your kinswoman of 
Baldringham, a secular relation, whose nearness o( 
blood approaches mine, and who may open her gates to 
you without incurring the unworthy censure, that she 
means to enrich herself at your cost." 
^ The Constable saw the deadly paleness which came 
over Eveline's cheek at this proposal, and, without 
knowing the cause of her repugnance, he hastened to 
relieve her from the apprehensions which she seemed 
cvdently to entertain. ** No, reverend mother," he 
said; " since i/ou so hair&hly reject the care of your 
kinswoman, she shall not be a burthen to any of her 
bthcr relatives. While Hugo dc Lacy hath six gal- 
lant castles, and many a manor besides, to* niaintain 
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fire upon their hearths, his betrothed bride shall bur- 
then no one with her society, who may regard it as 
otherwise than a great honour; and methinks I were 
much poorer than Heaven hath made me, could I not 
furnish friends and followers sufficient to serve^ obey, 
and protect her. " 

" No^my loi'd," said Eveline, recovering from the 
dejection into which she had been thrown by the un- 
kindness of tier relative; *' since some unhappy destiny 
separates me from the protection of my father's sister, 
to whom I could so securely have resigned myself, I 
will neither apply for shelter to any more distant re* 
lation, nor accept of that which you, my lord, so gene- 
rously offer; since'my doing so might excite harsh, and 
I am sure, undeserved reprqaches, against her by whom 
I was driven to choose a less advisable dwelling place. 
I have made my resolution. I have, it is true, only 
one friend left, but she is a powerful one, and is able to 
protect me against the particular evil fate which seems 
to follow me, as well as against the ordinary evils of 
human life." 

" The Queen, I suppose?'* said the Abbess, interrupt- 
ing her iippatiently. 

" The Queen of Heaven! venerable kinswoman," an» 
swered Eveline; " our Lady of the Garde Doloureuse, 
ever gracious to our house, and so lately my especial 
guardian and protectress. Methinks^ since the vowed 
votaress of the Virgin rejects me, it is to her holy pa- 
troness whom I ought to apply for succour." 

The venerable dame, taking somewhat at unawares 
l^y this answer, pronounced the interjection "Umphl" 
in a tone better befitting a Lollard or an Iconoclast, 
than a Catholic Abbess, and a daughter of the House 
of Berenger. Truth is, the Lady Abbess's heredita- 
ry devotions to the Lady of the Garde Doloureuse 
was much decayed since she had known the full me- 
rits of another gifted image, the property of her own 
convent. 

Recollecting herself, however, she remained silent, 
while the Constable alleged the vicinity of the Welch as, 
what might possibly again render the abode of his be? 
trptbed bride 9,^ ^he ,G^rde Poloiifreu^je as pisrilous as 
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she had on a former occasion found it. To this Eveline 
replied, by reminding him of the strength of her na- 
tive fortress — the various sieges which it had with- 
stood — and the important circumstance, that, upon 
the late occasion, it was only endangered, because, in 
compliance with a point of honour, her father Ray- 
mond had sallied out with the garrison, and fought at 
disadvantage a battle under the walls. She farther 
suggested, that it was easy for the Constable to name, 
from among his own vassals or hers, a seneschal of 
such approved prudence and valour, as might insure 
the safety of the place, and of its lady. 

Ere de Lacy could reply to her arguments, the Ab- 
bess rose, and, pleading her total inability to give 
council in secular affairs, and the rules of her order, 
which called her as she said, with a heightened colour 
and raised voice, " to the simple and peaceful dis- 
charge of her conventual duties,'Vshe left the betroth- 
ed parties in the locutory, or parlour, without any 
company, save Rose, who prudently remained at some 
distance. 

The issue of this private conference seemed agreea- 
ble to both; and when Eveline told Rose that they were 
to return presently to the Garde Doloureuse, under a 
sufficient escort, and were to remain there during the 
period of the Crusade, it was in a tone of heartfelt sat- 
isfaction, which her follower had not heard her make 
use of for many days. She spoke also highly in praise 
of the kind acquiescence of the Constable in her wish- 
es, and of his whole conduct, with a warmth of grati- 
tude approaching to a more tender feeling. 

** And yet, my dearest lady," said Rose, " if you 
will speak unfeignedly, you must, I am convinced, al- 
low that you lool; upon this ititerval of years, interpos- 
ed betwixt your contract and your marriage, rather as 
a respite than in any other light." , 

'< I confess it," said Eveline; *' nor have I conceal- 
ed from my future lord that such are my feelings, un- 
gracious as they ma^ seem. But it is my youth. Rose, 
my extreme youth, which makes me fear the duties of 
!De Lacy's wife. Then those evil auguries hang 
strangely about me. Devoted to evil by one kinswoman, 
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expelled almost from the roof of another, I seem to 
myself, at present, a creature which must carry dis- 
tress with her, pass where she will. This evil hour, 
and, what is more, the apprehensions of it, will give 
way to time. When I shall have attained the age of 
twenty, Rose, I shall be a full-grown woman, with all 
the soul of^a Bercnger strong within me, to overcome 
those doubts and tremors which agitateHhe girl." 

'* Ah! my sweet mistress," answered Rose,**' may 
God and our Lady of the Garde Dolou reuse guide all 
for the best!— But I would that this contract had not 
taken place, or having taken place, that it could have 
been fulfilled by your immediate union.'* 



CHAPTER XX. 

The King called down his racTry men all, 

By one, and by two, and three; 
~ Earl Marshal was wont to be the foremost man^ 
But the hindmost man was he. 

OldBailad. 

If the Lady Bveline retired satisfied and pleased 
from her private interview with De Lacy, the joy on 
the part of the Constable arose to a higher pitch of 
rapture than he was in the habit of feeling or express- 
ing; and it was augmented hy a visit of the leeches 
who attended his nephew, from whom he received a 
minute and particular account of his present disorder, 
with every assurance of a s*peedy recovery. 

The Constable caused alms to be distributed to the 
convents and to the poor, masses to be said, and, ta- 
pers to be lighted. He visited the Archbishop, and 
received from him his full approbation of th^ course 
which he proposed to pursue, with the promise, that 
out of the plenary power which he held from the Pope, 
the Prelate was willing, in consideration of his instant 
obedience, to limit his stay in the Holy Land to.J:he 
term of three years, to become current from his leav-. 
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itig Britain^ and to incldde the space necessary for Ika 
return to his native country. In short, having sQcceed- 
ed in the main point, the Archbishop judged it wise 
to concede every inferior cotisideration to a person of 
the Constable's rank and character, whose good will 
to the proposed expedition was perhaps as essendai 
to its success as his bodily presence. 

In short, the Constable returned to his paviliot 
highly satisfied with the manner in which he had ex- 
tricated himself from those difficulties which in the 
morning seemed almost insuperable; and when bis 
officers assembled to disrobe him, (for great feudal 
lords had their levees -and couchees, in imitation of 
sovereign princes,) he distributed gratuities among 
them, and jested and laughed in a much gayer hu- 
mour than they had ever before witnessed. 

*' For thee," he said, turning to Vidal the minstrel, 
who, sumptuously dressed, stood to pay his respects 
among the other attendants, " I will give thee nought 
at present; but do thou remain by my bed-side until I 
am asleep, and I will next morning reward thy min- 
strelsy as I like it." 

'« My lord," said Vidal, " I am already rewarded, 
both by the honour, and by liveries, which belter be- 
fit a royal minstrel, than one of my mean fame; but as- 
sign me a subject, and^ I will do my bicst, not out of 
greed of ftiturelargeafs, but gratitude for pas t< favours/' 

" Gramercy, good fellow," said the Constable. 
" Guarine," he added', addressing^ hi« squire, ** Jet the 
watch be posted^ and do thou remain- within the tent- 
stretch thyself on the bear*- hide, an^ sleep, or listen to 
tiiie minstrelsy^ as thou iikest best. Thoa thinkest 
thyself a judge, I have heard^ of such gear." 

Itwasn^ual in those iusecui^ times, for some faith- 
ful domestic to sleep at night within the tejit of every 
great baron, that, if danger arose) he might not be un- 
supported or unprotected. 6ti artne -accordingly d^w 
his sword j and, taking it in his hand, stretched himself 
on the ground in such a manner, that,, on the slightest 
alarm , he could spring -u p, sword in hand . Mis broad 
bl^6k eyes, in which sleep contended' with a desire to 
listen to the musiC| were fia^-^n Vid»;I) whosawthenr 
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j^itterittg in the reflection of ttie silver lamp^ like those 
of a dragon or basilisk. 

After a few preliminary touches on the chords of 
his rotCy the minstrel requested of the Constable to 
name the subject on which he desired the exercise tH 
his powers. 

** The truth of woman," answered Hugo de Lacy, 
as he laid his head tipoh his pillow. 

After a short prelude, the minstrel obeyed, by sing- 
itig nearly as follows: — 

I. 

Woman's imitb, and woman's trust 
Write the characters in dust; 
Stamp thepfi on the running stream. 
Print them on the moon's pale beam. 
And each evanescent letter , 

Shall, be clearer, firmer, better. 
And more permanent, I ween. 
Than the thing those letters mean. 

If. 

I have strained the spider's thread 

'Gainst the promise of a maid; 

I have weighed a grai n of sand 

'Gainst her plight of heart and hand, 

I told my true love of the token, 

How her faith proved light, and her word was broken; 

Again her word and troth she plight. 

And t believed them again ere night. 

" How now, sir knave>" said the Constable, raising 
himself on his elbow, " from what drunken rhynier 
did you letirn that half-witted satire?'* 

" From an old, ragged, cross-grained friend of mine, 
called Experience,'* answered' Vidal. **^ I p^*ay heaven 
he may never take your lordship, or any other worthy 
man, under his tuition. " 

" Go to, fellow," said the Constable in replyi " thou 
art one of thos^ wiseacres, I warrant me, that would 
fain be thpught witty, because thou canst make a jest 
^f those things which wiser men hold worthy of most 
worship-^the honour of men, and the truth of women. 
Dost thou call thyself a minstrel, and ha^t no tale of 
female fidelity!** 

Vol. I.— 20 
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** I had right many a one, noble sir, but I laid them 
aside when I disused my practice of the jesting part 
l»f the Joyous Science. Nevertheless, if it pleases your 
nobleness to listen, I can sing you an established lay 
upon such a subject.'* 

De Lacy made a sign of acquiescence, and laid him- 
self as if to slumber; while Vidal began one of those 
interminable and almost innumerable adventi^res con- 
cerning that paragon of true lovers, fair Ysolte; and of 
the constant and uninterrupted faith and affection 
which she displayedinnumeroussituations of difficul- 
ty and peril, to her paramour, the gallant Sir Tristrera, 
at the expense of her less favoured husband, the luck- 
less King Mark of Cornwall; to whom, as all the world 
knows, Sir Tristrero was nephew. 

This was not the lay of love and fidelity which de 
Lacy would have chosen; but a feeling like shame pre- 
vented his interrupting it, perhaps because he was un- 
willing to yield to or acknowledge the unpleasing 
sensations excited by the tenor of the tale. He soon 
fell asleep, or feigned to do so; and the harper con- 
tinuing for a time his monotonous chaunt, begati at 
length himself to feel the influence of slumber; his 
words and the notes which he continued to touch upon 
the harp, were broken and interrupted, and seemed to 
escape drowsily from his fingers and voice. At length 
the sound ceased entirely, and the minstrer seemed to 
have sunk into profound repose, with his head reclin- 
ing on his breast, and one arm dropped down by his 
side, while the other rested on his harp. His slum- 
ber, however, was not very l«ng, and when he awoke 
from it, and cast his eyes around him, reconnoitring^f 
by the light of the night-lamp, whatever was in the 
tent, he felt ^ heavy hand, which pressed his shoulder 
as if gently to solicit his attention. At the same time 
the voice of the vigilant Philip Guarinc whispered in 
his ear, '* Thine ol^ce for the night i| ended-— depart 
to thine own quarters with all the silence thou inay'st;" 

The minstrel wrapt himself in his cloak without 
reply, though perhaps not without feeling ^ome re- 
sentment at a dismissal so uuceremcHHous. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

^ O! then I see Queen Ms*b has been wiUi you. 

liomeo and Mitt, 

Tm subject on which the mind has last been en- 
gaged at night is apt to occupy our thoughts even dur- 
ing slumber, when Imagination, uncorrected by the 
organs of sense, weaves her own fantasrtic web out of 
whatever ideas rise ut random in the sleeper. It is 
not surprising) thereforei that De Lticy iti his dreams 
bad some confused idea of being identified with the 
unludcy Mark of Cornwall; and that he awakened from 
such unpleasant visions with a brow more clouded 
than when he was preparing for his couch the even- 
ing before* He was silent, and seemed lost inthoughti 
while his squire assisted at his kyee with the respect 
now only paid to sovereigns, ** Guarine,** at length 
be said, ^^ know you the stout Fleming, who was said 
to have borne him so well at the siege of the Garde 
Doloureuse? — ^a tall, big, brawny man." 

** Surely, my lord," answered his squire; '' IknoW 
Wilkin Flammock-— 1 saw him but yesterday/' 

*' Indeed!" replied the Constable — ^ Here, meanest 
thou? — In tliis city of Gloucester?" 

" Assuredly, my good lord. He came hither part- 
ly about his merchandize, pairtly, I think, to see his 
daughter Rose, who is in attendance on the gracious 
young Lady Eveline." 

" He is a stout soldier^ is he not?" 

** Like most of his kind*— a rampart %o a castle, but 
rubbish in the field," said the Norman squire. 

" Faithful, also, is he not?" continued the Constable. 

" Faithful as most Flemings, while you can pay for 
their faith," replied Guarine, wondering a little at the 
unusual interest taken in one whom he esteemed a 
being of an inferior order; when, after some farther 
Inquiries, the Constable ordered the Fleming's atten- 
disince to be pr^^ntly commanded. 
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Other business of the morning now occurred, (for 
his speedy departure required many arrangements to 
be hastily adopted,) when, as the Constable was giv- 
ing audience to several officers of his troops, the bulky 
figi.'-e of Wilkin Flammock was seen at the entrance of 
the pavilion, in jerkin of white cloth, and. having o&ly 
a kiiife by his side. 

** Leave the tent, my masters," said De Lacy, ** but 
continue in attendance in the neighbourhood; for here 
comes one I must speak to in private/' 

The officers withdrew, and the Constable and Flem- 
ing were left alone. *' Youjare Wilkin Flammock, who 
fought well against the Welch at the Garde Dok)u- 
reuse?" 

*' I did my best, my lord," answered Wilkin— ^<1 
was bound to it by my bargain; and I hope ever to i^ct 
like a man of credit." 

^' Methinks,"«aid the Constable, <' that you, so stout 
of limb, ancf, as I hear, so bold in spirit, might look i 
little higher than this weaving trade of thine*" 

<^ No one is reluctant to mend his station, n(iy lord," 
said Wilkin; " yet am I so far from complaining of 
mine, that I would willingly consent it should never 
be better, on condition I c6uld be assured it were never 



worse," 



" Nay, but, Flammock^" said the constable, " I mean 
higher things for you than yout modesty apprehends 
*— I mean to leave thee in a charge of great trust." 

'* Let it concern bales of drapery, my lord, and no 
one will perform it better," said the Fleming. 

^ Away! thou art too lowly minded," said the Con- 
stable. " What think'st thou of being dubbed knight, 
as thy valour well deserves, and left as Chattelain of 
the Garde Dc^u re use?" 

" For the knighthood, my lord, I should crave your 
forgiveness; for it would sit on me like a gilded hel- 
met on a hog. For any charge, whether of castle or 
cottage, I trust I might discharge it as well as ano- 
ther." 

** I fear me thy rank must be in some way mended,** 
said the Constable, surveying the unmilitary dress of 
the figure before him, *' it is it present tqo Qie^n U 
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befit the protector and guardian of a young lady of 
high birth and rank.** 

** I the guardian of a young lady of birth and rank!" 
said Flanimock, his light, large eyes turning larger, 
lighter, and rounder as he spoke. 

*' Even thou," said the Constable. " The Lady Eve- 
line proposes to take up her residence in her castle of 
the Garde Doloureuse. I have been casting about to 
whom I may entrust the keeping of her person as well 
as of the strong-hold- Were I to choose some knight 
of name, as I have many in my household, he would 
be doing deeds of vassalage upon the Wekh, and en- 
gaging hiniself in turmoils, which would render the 
safety of the castle precarious; or he would be absent 
on feats of chivalry, tournaments, and hunting par- 
ties; or he would, perchance, have shows of that light 
nature under the walls, or even within the courts of 
the castle, turning the secluded and quiet abode, which 
becomes the situation of the Lady, Eveline, into the 
misrule of a dissolute revel.^-Thee I can confide in — 
thou wilt fight when it is requisite, yet wilt not pro- 
'voke danger for the sake of danger itself — thy birth, 
thy habits, will lead thee to avoid these gaieties, which, 
however, fascinating to others, can not but be distaste- 
ful to thee — thy management will be as regular, as I 
will take care that it shall be honourable; and thy re- 
lation to her favourite, Rose, will render thy guardian- 
ship more agreeable to the Lady Eveline, th|py per- 
chance, one of her own rank— -And, to speak to thee a 
language which thy nation readily comprehends, the 
reward, Fleming, for* the regular discharge of this 
most weighty trust, shall be beyond thy most flatteripg 
ho|>e." 

The Fleming had listened to the first part of this 
discourse with an expression of surprise, which gra- 
dually gave way to one of deep and anxious reflection. 
He gazed fixedly on the earth for a minute after the 
Constable had ceased speaking, and then raising up 
, hi^eyes suddenly, said, « It is needless to seek for 
roundabout excuses. This can not be your earnest, 
my lord — ^but if it is, the scheme is nought.*' 

20» 
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^ How« and whercfoK?" asked the Coi^labley wilb 
displeased surprise. 

^ Another man might grasp at yoor bounty, and 
leave you to take chance of the value you were to re- 
ceive for it; but I am a downright dealer, 1 will sot 
take payment for service I can not render." 

** But I demand, once more, wherefore thou canst 
not, or rather wilt ndt,- accept this trust?'* said the 
Constable. ^ Surely, if I am willing to confer such 
confidence, it is well thy part to answer it." 

" True, my lord, ^' said the Flemings « but inc think* 
the noble Lord de Lacy should feel, and the wise Lord 
de Lacy should fbresee, that a Flemish weaver is no 
fitting guardian for his plighted bride. — Think her 
shut up in yonder solitary castle, under such respecta- 
ble protection, and reflect how long the place will be 
solitary in this land of love and adventurel We shall 
have minstrels singing ballads by the th reave under 
our windows, and such twanglingof harps as would be 
enough to frighten our walls from their found ations,a» 
clerks say happened to those of Jericho.'-— -We shall 
have as many knights-errant around us as ever ha4 
Charlemagne, or King Arthur. Mercy on mel A less 
matter than a fine and noble recluse immured — ^so will 
they term it — in a tower, under the guardianship of 
an old Flemish weaver, would bring half the chivalry 
in England around us, to break lances, vow vows, dis- 
play love-liveries, and I know not what follies besides. 
— Thflik you such gallants, with the. blood flying: 
through their veins like quicksilver^ would much 
mind my bidding them begone?'* 

'* Draw bolts, up with the drawbridge, drop port- 
cullis,*' said the Constable with a constrained smile. 

" And thitks your lordship such gallants would 
mind these impediments? Such are the very essence 
of the adventures which they come to seek. — ^Thc 
Knight'of the Swan would swim through the moat- 
he of the Eagle would fly over the walls— ^he of the 
Thunderbolt would burst.open the gates," « 

•* Plyjcross-bow and mangoneP'— ^said De Lacy. 

•< And be besieged in form," said the Fleming, 
<* like the castle of Tintadgel in^the old hangings, all 
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ibr the love of fair lady?— And then those gay dames 
and demoiselles, who go upon adventure from castle to 
castle, from tournament to tournament, with bare bo- 
soms, {iaunting*plumes, poniards at their sides and ja- 
velins in their hands, chattering like magpies, and flut- 
tering like jays, and, ever and anon, cooing like doves, 
.-—how am I to exclude such from the Lady Eveline's 
privacy?** 

^ By keeping doors shut, I tell thee," answered the 
Constable, still in the same tone of forced jocularity; 
•* a Wooden bar will be thy warrant.** 

*^ Ay, but if the Flemish weaver say shuty when the 
Norman young lady says operiy think which has best 
chance 'of being obeyed. At a word, my lord, for the 
matter of guardianship, and such like, 1 wash my hands 
of it* — I would not undertake to be guardian to the 
chaste Susannah, though she lived in an enchat^ted 
castle which no living thing could approach.** 
^^ Thou boldest the language and thoughts of a vul- 
gar debauchee, who laughs at female constancy, be- 
cause he has only lived with the most worthless of the 
-sex," said the Constable. ** Yet thou should*st know 
the contrary, having, as I know, a most virtuous daugh- 
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** Whose mother was not less so," said Wilkin, 
l^reaktng in upon the Constable's speech with some- 
what more emotion than he usually displayed. ** But 
law, my lord, gave me authority to govern and direct 
my wife, as both law and nature give me power and 
charge over my daug^♦er. That which Igovern, 1 can 
be answerable for; but how to discharge me so well of 
;a delegated trust, is another question. — Stay at home, 
my good lord," continued the honest Fleming, observ- 
ing that his speech made some impression upon De 
Lacy; " let a fool's advice for once be of avail to change 
a wise man's purpose, taken, let me say, in no wise 
hour* Remain in your own land— rule your own vassals 
. — and protect your own bride. You only can claim her 
cheerful love and ready obedience,*and sure I am, that, 
without pretending to guess what she may do if sepa* 
rated from you, she will, under your own eye, do the 
duty of a faithful and a^ loving spouse," 
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**And the Holy Sepulchre?" said the Constable 
with a sigh, his heart confessing^ the wisdom of the 
advice, which circumstances prevented him from fol- 
lowing. 

*• Let those who lost the Holy Sepulchre, regain it, 
my lord," replied Flammock. *'If those Latins and 
Greeks, as they call them, are no belter men than I 
have heard, it signifies very little whether they or the 
heathen have the country that has cost Europe so much 
blood and treasure." 

" In good faith," said the Constable,^ there is sense 
in what thou say'st; but I caution thee to repeat it 
not, lest thou be taken for a heretic or a Jew. For 
me, my word and oath are pledged beyond retreat, 
and 1 have only to consider whom I may best name 
for that important station, which thy caution has — not 
without some shadow of reason— induced thee to 
decline." 

" There is no man to whom your lordship can so 
naturally or honourably transfer such a charge," said 
Wilkin Ffammock, " as to the kinsman near to you, 
and possessed of your trust: yet much better would it 
be were there no siich trust to be reposed in anyone." 

"If," said the Constable, "by my near kinsman, 
you mean Randal de Lacy, I care not if I tell you, that 
I consider him as totally worthless, and undeserving 
of honourable confidence." 

" Nay, I meant another," said Flammocjk, « nearer 
to you by blood, and, unless I greatly mistake, much 
nigher also in affcciion — I had in mind your nephew, 
Damian de Lacy." 

The Constable started as if a wasp had stung him; 
but instantly replied, with forced <:omposu re, " Damian 
was to have gone in my stead to Palestine — it now 
seems I mu^t go in his; for, since this last illness, the 
leeches have totally changed their minds, and consider 
that warmth of the clfmate as dangerous, which they 
formerly decided to be salutary. But our leanted 
doctors, like our learned priests, must ever be in the 
right, change their counsels as they raayj and we poor 
laymen still in the wrong. I can, it is true, rely on 
Damian with the utmost confidence^ but he is young, 
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Plammock-^very young — and, in that particular, re- 
sembles but too nearly the party who might be other- 
wise committed to his charge." 
. " Then once more, my lord, remain at home, and 
be yourself the protector of what, is naturally so dear 
to you." 

" Once more I repeat that I can not," answered the 
Constable. *' The step which I have adopted as a 
pre^t duty, may perhaps be a great crroi' — I only 
know that it is irretrievable." 

"Trust your nephew, then, my lord — he is honest 
and true; and it is better trusting young lions than old 
wolves. He may err, perhaps, but it will not be^rom 
premeditated treachery." 

««Thou art right, Flammock," said the Constable; 
** and perhaps I ought to wish I had sooner s^sked 
thy counsel, blunt as it is. But let what has passed 
be a secret betwixt us; and bethink thee of something 
that may advantage thee more than t|^ privilege of 
speaking about my affairs." ' 

<< That accompt will be easily settled, my lord,'* 
replied Flandmock; " for my o^bject was to ask your 
lordship's favour to obtain certain extensions of our 
privileges, in yonder wild corner where we Flemings 
have made our retreat." 

*' Thou shaU have them, so they be not exorbitant," 
said the Constable. And the honest Fleming, among 
whose good qualities scrupulous delicacy was not the 
foremost, hastened to detail, with great minuteness, 
the particulars of his request or petition, long pur- 
sued in vain, but to which this interview was the 
means of insuring success. 

The Con stable, eager lo execute the resolution which 
he had formed, hastened to the lodging of Damian de 
Lacy, and, to the no small astonishment of his nephew, 
intimated to him his change of destination; alleging 
his own hurried departure, Damian 's late and present 
illness, together with the necessary protection to be 
afforded to the Lady Eveline, as i^asons why his 
pephew must needs remain hehind him— to represent 
him during his absence— to protect the family rights, 
and assert the family honour of the House of De Lacy 
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«— above all, to act as the guard ian of the young and 
beautiful bride, whom his uncle and patron had beea 
in some measure compelled to abandon for a time. 

Damian yet occupied his bed while his uncle com- 
municated this change of purpose. Perhaps he might 
think the circumstance fortunate, that in Uiis position 
he could conceal from his uncle's observation the va* 
rious emotions which he could not help feeling; while 
the Constable, with the eagerness of one who is de- 
sirous of hastily finishing what he has to say on afi 
unpleasing subject, hurried over an account of the ar- 
rangements which he had made, in order that his 
nephew might have the means of discharging, with 
sufficient efiect, the important trust committed to him« 

The youth listened as to a voice in a dream, which 
he had not the -power of interrupting, though there 
was something within him which whispered there 
W4>uld be both prudence and integrity in remonstrating 
against his node's alteration of plan. Something he 
accordingly attempted to say, when the Constal^ at 
length paused; but it was too feebly spoken to sha^e a 
resolution fully though hastily adopted, and explicitly 
announced, by one not in the use to speak before hi^ 
purpose was fixed, or to alter it when it was declared. 

The remonstrance of Damian, besides, if it cobM 
be termed such, was spoken in terms too contradictory 
to be intelligible. In one moment he professed his 
re.(>:ret for the laurels which he had hoped to gather 
in Pale stine^ and implored his uncle not to alter bis 
purpose, but permit him to attend his banner thither; 
and in the next sentence, he professed his readiness to 
defend the safety of Lady Eveline with the last drop of 
his blood. De Lacy saw nothing inconsistent in these 
feelings, though they were for the moment contradict 
tory of each other. It was natural, he thought, that 
a young knight should be desirous to win honour- 
natural also that he should willingly assume a charge 
so honourable aKd important as that with vrhich he 
proposed to invest him; and therefore he thought it 
was no wonder that^ assuming his new office willingly^ 
the young mail should yet feel regret at losing the 
prospect of honourable adventure, which he must 
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abandon* He therefore only smiled in reply to the 
l>roken expostulations of his nephew; and, having 
confirmed his former arrangementt left the young 
man to reflect at leisure on his change of destination, 
while he himself; in a second visit to the Benedictine 
Abbey, communicated the purpose which he had 
adopted, to the Abbess, and to his bride elect. 

The displeasure of the former lady was in no mea- 
sure abated by this communication; in which^ indeed , 
she affeoted to take very little interest. She pleaded 
her religious duties, and her want of knowledge of v 
secular affairs, if she should chance to mistake the 
usages of the world; yet she had always, she said, un-' 
derstood, that the guardians of the young and beauti- 
ful of her own sex were chosen from the more mature 
of the other. . 

" Your own unkindness, lady,'* answered the Con- 
stable, ^f leaves me no better choice than 1 havemade* 
Since t*he Lady Eveline's nearest friends deny her the 
privilege of their roof, on account of the claim with 
which she honoured m^e, I, on my side, were worse 
than ungrateful did 1 not secure for her the protection 
(0f my nearest male heir. Damian is young, but he is 
true and honourable; nor does the chivalry of England 
aiford me a better choice.*' 

Eveline seemed surprised, and even struck with 
consternation, at the resolution which her bridegroom 
thus suddenly announced; and perhaps it was fortu- 
, nate that the remark of the Lady Abbess made'the 
answer of the Constable necessary, and prevented him 
from observing that her colour shifted more than 
once from pale to deep red. 

Rose, who was not excluded from the conference, 
drew close 41 p to her mistress; and, by affecting to 
. adjust her veil, while in secret she strongly pressed 
. her hand, gave her time and encouragement to com- 
pose ber^mind for a reply. It wgs brief and decisive, 
and announced with a firmness which showed that the 
uncertainty of the moment had rpassed away or been 
suppressed. **In case of danger/' she said, '* she 
would Qotifail to apply to Bamian de Lacy to dome to 
. her aid| as. site had cmce done befoise; but jshe did mot 
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apprehend any danger at present, witbin her /own 
secure castle of the Garde Doloureuse, where it was 
her purpose to dwell, attended only by her own house- 
hold. She was resolved/' she continued^ ^ in consi- 
deration of her peculiar condition, to observe the 
strictest retirement, which she expjected would not be 
violated even by the noble young knight who was to 
act as her guardian, unless some apprehension for her 
safety made his visit unavoidable. . 
- The Abbess acquiesced,, though coldly, in a propo* 
sal, which her ideas of decorum recommended; and 
preparations were hastily made for the Lady Eveline's 
return to the castle of her father* Two interviews 
which intervened before her leaving the convent, were 
in their nature painfuL Tl>e first was when Damias 
was formally presented to her by his uncle, as the 
delegate to whom he had committed the charge of his 
own property, and, which was much dearer to him, 
as he affirmed^ the protection of her pei^on and is- 
terest. 

Eveline scarce trusted herself with one glance; but 
that single look comprehended and reported to her the 
ravage which disease, aided by grief, had made on 
the manly form a^d handsome countenance of the 
youth before her. She received his salutation in a 
manner as embarrassed as that in which it was made; 
and, to his hesitatingprofferofser«rice, answered, that 
she trusted only to be obliged to him for his good will 
during the interval of his uncle's absence. 

Her parting with the Constable was the next trial 
which she was to undergo. It was not without emo* 
tion, although she preserved her modest composure, 
and De Lacy his calm gravity of deportnient. His 
voice faltered^ however, when he came to anifotince, 
^' that it were unjust she should be bound by the ea« 
gagement which she had been graciously contented to 
abide under. Thre^ years he had assigned foi; -its 
term; to which space the Archbishop Baldwin had 
consented to shorten the term of his absence. If I 
appear not when these are elapsed," he said/ ^ let the 
Lady Eveline conclude that the grave ha^ De Lacy, 
and seek out for her mate some happier man. She 
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can not fi»d oneinore g^ratefnl, though there are many 
who better deserve her." 

On these terms they parted; and the Constable, 
speedily afterwai*ds embarking, ploughed ihe narrow 
seas for the shores of Flanders, where he proposed to 
unite his forces with the Count of that rich and war- 
like country, who had lately taken the Cross, and to 
proceed by the route which should be found ijiost 
practicable on their destination for the Holy Land. 
The broad pennon, with the arms of the Lacies, 
streamed forward with a fayourable wind from the 
prow of the vessel, as if pointing to the quarter of 
th€ horizon where its renown was to be augmented; 
. and, considering the fatne of the leader, and the ex- 
cellence of the soldiers who followed him, a more 
gallant band, in proportion to their numbers, never 
went to avenge on the Saracens the evils endured by 
the Latins of Palestine. 

Meanwhile Eveline, after a cold parting with the 
Abbess, whose offended dignity had not yet forgiven 
the slight regard which she had paid to her opinion, 
resumed her journey homeward to her paternal cas- 
tle, where her household was to be arranged in a man- 
ner suggested by the Constable, and approved of by 
herself. 

The same preparations were made for her accommo«« 
dation at every halting which she had experienced 
upon her journey to Gloucester, and, as before, the 
p purveyor was invisible, although she could be at little 
loss to guess his name. Yet it appeared as if the 
character of these preparations was in some degree 
altered. All the realities of convenience and accom-. 
niodation, with the most perfect assurances of safety, 
accompanied her everywhere on the route; but they 
were no longer mingled with thai display* of 'tender 
gallantry and tasrte, which marked that the attentions 
w^^ paid to a young and beautiful female. The 
clearest fountain4iead, and the most shady grove, were 
no longer selected <for the noontide repast; but the 
house of some franklin, or a smd,!! abbey, afforded the 
necessary liospitaUty . All seem<ed to be ordered with 
the most severe attention to rank and decorum-*— it 
Vol. I.— 21 
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seemed as if a nun of som% strict order, rather than a 
young maiden of high quality and a rich inheritance, 
had heen journeying through the land; and Eveline, 
though pleased with the delicacy which seemed thus 
to respect her unprotected and peculiar condition, 
would sometimes think it unnecessary, that, by so 
many indirect hints, it should be forced on her recol- 
lection. 

She thought it strange^ also, that Damian, to whose 
care she had been so solemnly committed, did not even 
pay his respects to her on the road. Something there 
was which whispered to her, that close and frequent 
intercourse might be unbecoming — even dangerous; 
but surely the ordinary duties of a knight and gentle- 
man enjoined him some personal communication with 
the maiden under his escort, were it only to ask if her 
accommodations had been made to her satisfaction, 
or if she had any special wish which was ungratified. 
The only intercourse, however, which took place be- 
twixt them, was through means of Amelot, Damian 
de Lacy's youthful page, who came kt mom and eve- 
ning to receive Eveline's commands concerning their 
route, and the hours of journey and repose. 

These formalities rendered the solitude of Eveline's 
return less endurable; and had it not been for the 
society of Rose, she would have found herself under 
an intolerably irksome degree of constraint. She even 
hazarded to her attendant some remarks upon the 
singularity of De Lacy's conduct, who, authorized as 
he was by his situation, seemed yet as much afraid to 
approach her as if she had been a basilisk. 

Rose let the first observation of this nature pass as 
if it had been unheard; but when her mistress made a 
second remark to the same purpose, she answered, 
with the tiaith and freedom of her character, though 
perhaps with less of her usual prudence, " Damian de 
Lacy judges well, noble lady. He to whom the safe 
keeping of a royal treasure is entrusted, should not 
indulge himself too often by gazing upon it.". 

Eveline blushed, wrapt herself closer in fier vei]» 
nor did she again during their journey mention the 
name of Damian de Lacy. 
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When the gray turrets of the Garde Doloureuse 
greeted her sight on the evening of die Second day, 
and she once more beheld her father's banner floating 
from its highest watch-tower in honour of her ap- 
proach, her sensations were mingled with pain; but, 
upon the whole, she looked towards that ancient home 
as a place of refuge, where she might indulge the new 
train of thoughts which circumstances had opened to 
her, amid the same scenes which had sheltered her 
infancy and childhood. 

She pressed forward her palfrey, to reach the an- 
cient portal as soon as possible, bowed hastily to the 
well known faces which showed themselves on all 
sidesj but spoke to no one, until, dismounting at the 
chapel door, she had penetrated to the crypt, in which 
was preserved the miraculous painting. There, pros- 
trate on the ground, she implored the guidance and 
protection of the Holy Virgin through those intrica- 
cies in which she had involved herself, by fulfilment 
of the vow which she had made in her anguish before 
the same shrine. If the prayer was misdirected, ita 
purport was virtuous and sincere; nor are we disposed 
to doubt that it attained that Heaven towards which it 
. was devoutly addressed. 
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